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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE British Empire is only three 
hundred years old, but it has 
already outrun all the records of 
history. The Roman Empire never reached 
one-seventh, the Arab, Mongolian, Spanish and 
Chinese Empires never more than 
one-third, even the Empire of the 
Tsars did not amount to much 
more than one-half of the British Empire, 
which covers a quarter of the land of the 
globe. It is three times greatcr than Europe, 
twice as great as South America, a hundred 
times greater than the United Kingdom. 

And it has been growing all the time, most 
of all since the loss of those plantations now 
known as the United States of America. In 
1841 Great Britain and Ireland ruled over 
8} million square miles, which had grown to 
more than 11 millions in 1901, and to nearly 
14 millions in rg21._ The Great War may have 
brought many misfortunes, but it added to the 
British Empire territories eight times as big as 
Great Britain. The rule of the Empire now 
extends over 450 million souls of every race 
and hue, including a majority of the Moslems 
of the world, amounting to a quarter of the 
population of the world, and stretching away 
to its remotest corners. Herein lies the 
difference between the Brifish Empire and 
its predecessors. Rome occupied.the Medi- 
terranean and stretched her tentacles over 
neighbouring lands; Russia remained a 


Its Size. 


compact mass, whereas Britain turned the 
Indian Ocean into a British Mediterranean, 
whence Imperial tentacles penetrate everywhere 
—from Egypt right across Africa by an all-red 
route to the Cape; right across Asia, through 
Arabia, Mesopotamia (Iraq), India and the 
Malay States to New Guinea, Australia and 
New Zealand, But the British Empire is not 
compact and has not sought compactness, It 
does not depend on communications by land so 
much as on control of the world’s waters. 

Instead of isolating the British islands, the 
seas have been the arteries and nerves of Empire, 
transmitting blood and motive power from the 
heart to the remotest cells and tissues of the 
imperial body. By an insular instinct, British 
co.onists first sought out islands and shores. 
In the seventeenth century we began with the 
island of Jamaica; in the eighteenth century 
the British Navy occupied the peninsula of 
Gibraltar ; for a hundred years Britain con- 
tented herself with the coasts of India ; during 
most of the nineteenth century she held only a 
few coastal stations in Africa; she began in 
Canada with the shores of the St. Lawrence ; 
in Australia with sheltered bays. Other empires 
spread overland towards the seas; Britain has 
always secured the seas before attempting 
territorial penetration. | 

The first impulse to colonisation came from 
the discoveries of the Middle Ages. Vikings had 
travelled to North America much earlier, but the 
balance of the civilised world was not disturbed 


_ until Columbus and Vasco da Gama changed the - 
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BRITANNIA NEEDS NO BULWARKS. 
As far as the eye can sce, « long line of British war-ships expands, racing through the waters amid black 
clouds of smoke ; a stupendous demonstration of British pomp and power. 


centre of gravity, whereupon the remote fringes 
of a continent--Great Britain, the Low Countries, 
Spain, Portugal and the coasts of France— 
were suddenly transferred to the middle of the 
world. From insignificance at the end of 
nowhere the British Isles found themselves 
thrust into a commanding position on the main 
highroad between the Baltic and the Atlantic. 
But a hundred years followed the discovery 
of America and the Cape route to the Indies 
before Britain was ready to bid 
Boeing: for the colonial supremacy of the 
world, and then she found ail 
the best places occupied by the trading 
nations of the Mediterranean. Her pene- 
tration was perforce slow and patient. She 
planted tobacco in Virginia and sugar-cane in 
the West Indies; she sought slaves in ‘West 
Africa, spices and cotton in Asia ; huge fortunes 
were amassed in London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
Then came industrial inventions which added 
to her wealth still more. The light cotton goods 
of the East were ousting the heavy products 
of Lancashire, but British manufacturers devised 
finer tissues which were eagerly bought by the 


Orientals themselves. British rivals were handi- 
capped by having to return from distant lands 
with empty ships, so she beat them by adopting 
triangular routes—British goods were taken to 
Guinea and exchanged for slaves; these were 
taken to the West Indies and exchanged for 
cargoes which were brought home, and thus 
provided three profits on the original investment. 
So far it was all a question of commerce, and 
commerce has always remained a powerful 
factor in British policy, down to the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

But British colonisation, unlike that of the 
Pheenicians and the Dutch, did not remain 
exclusively commercial. During the middle of 
the eighteenth century profound changes had 
begun to take place in the economy of the British 
commonwealth; corn-lands were turned into 


pastures, men were everywhere displaced by 


sheep, small properties and home industries 
declined, the peasantry came to feel a loosening 
of the bonds which had united them for centuries 
to the soil. Vague yearnings developed into 
floods of emigration, the formation of new 
Englands beyond the seas, the extension and 
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reproduction of the most progressive type of 
civilisation the world has ever known. 

Emigration has been attributed to the restive- 
ness of sects in the seventeenth century, but 
statistics show that to be an exaggeration. The 
great motive cause was purely economical, 
especially in Scotland, then as always a pioneer, 
As early as 1771 the men of Cantyre were 
disturbed by the formation of sheep-walks and 
departed to settle in Prince Edward’s Island ; 
departures for Canada were multiplied every 
year from the Highlands and the Shetlands and 
the Hebrides. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century, 20,000 people left Ireland 
for the United States every year; after the 
great famine of 1846 the flood of Irish emigration 
swelled, and 4,000,000 left between 1850 and 
1g00. The end of the Napoleonic Wars rendered 
agriculture unprofitable in England, and inspired 
a wholesale exodus, which was presently 
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intensified by the introduction of machinery 
and the consequent discouragement of manual 
labour. 

Liberty and property and a continuity of 
home conditions—these, with visions of gold 
mines and other prospects of rapid wealth, were 
the baits which drew emigrants from their no 
longer happy homes, Between 1815 and 1920 
no less than 17,000,000 persons forsook our 
shores without any sign of depopulation outside 
Ireland. The Great War called a halt, but the 
problems of peace have stimulated emigration 
once more. 

The three great goals of British emigrants 
are North America, first broached early in the 
seventeenth century; Australasia, discovered 
by British seamen at the end of the eighteenth ; 
and South Africa, taken from the Dutch at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, to safeguard thn 
highway to India. 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The Palace has a wonderful view down the Mall and across St. James's Park, and crowds are attracted every day by 
the changing of the guard. The Royal Standard floats from the flagstaff when the King is in residence 


§1 


What is the secret of Britain's greatness ? 


According to Queen Elizabeth, it was an open — 


Bible. Less empirical observers 
of British | would emphasise the reduction of 
Success. distances by land and sea; the 
vast irrigation works which have turned 
deserts into gardens all over the world; the 
power of the purse, derived from the patient 
economies of centuries ; and the paternal interest 
shown by the application of science to every 
colonial need, from the development of agri- 
culture to the repression of tropical disease. 
But what would the wisest plans have availed 
without the practical energies, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the benevolent intuitions which 
have inspired the British race to make them- 
selves the masters of the hearts of mankind ? 

Colonists, like poets, are born, not made, and 
these benevolent intuitions are the gifts of fairy 
godmothers to the much-mixed British race. 
Habits, social conditions, education, psychology 
and physical training all combine to make us 
the ideal builders of Empire. The British have 
evolved a type of their own, and more important 
still, they never lose it when thcy expatriate 
themselves beyond continents and oceans. As 
a Latin poet said, they change their skies but 
not their souls when they race across the seas, 
Unlike the colonists of other lands, they emigrate 
with their wives and families and traditions, settle 
down as a permanent, dominant race, impregnate 
the world with their solid comforts and virtues, 
their prejudices and their standards of morality. 

Their craving for comfort extends to their 
clothing and their homes. In the remotest 
corners of the country, in the farthest islands of 
the Hebrides, foreigners expecting to find dirt 
and rags are amazed by the tidiness and cleanli- 
ness of every tiller of the soil ; even the blazing 
heat of Australian summers has not succeeded 
in dispelling black coats and boiled shirts and 
silk hats. In each jungle and sheep-run and 
bush where the British settle, they look forward 
to permanent residence and hasten to create 
replicas of their British homes. They refuse 
to be separated from their carpets and cupboards 
and armchairs and porches and verandahs, 
above all, from their gardens, for they cherish 
a tender respect, almost a religious devotion, 
for shrubberies and flowers And though there 
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may be no neighbour to criticise, every y hearth. . i. 
and sill and stone must be washed and rubbed 


by the housewife and made to glisten as brightly 
as at home. 


Then, whatever the climate, in torrid wilder- - 


ness or enervating swamp, physical strength 
must be maintained, muscles must be exercised, 
bodies and minds must be kept fit. Sport, no 
less than becf and wool, is one of the open 
secrets of Britain’s greatness. It may take the 
form of hunting tigers or sticking pigs or riding 
to hounds, or swimming, or playing with various 
balls, or even of patient efforts to play fish 
with worms ; sedentary or violent, it is based 
upon a desire to overcome difficulties or seek 
danger for danger’s sake; in every case it 
invokes for the human frame all! the blessings 
of fresh air. 

Another cause of British greatness is to be 
found in the English language, the most powerful 
bond of union between Great Britain and her 
colonies; the most useful vehicle for dissemi- 
nating British ideas. With its supremely 
simple grammar, with its wealth of words 
derived from Scandinavian, Germanic and 
Norman ancestors, and,from scholars in Latin 
and Greek, it is more easily acquired than any 
other tongue by the majority of mankind. 
More than 120,000,000 persons speak English 
outside the British Isles. The language may 
pass through changes in America, but it facili- 
tates commerce and obviates misunderstandings 
even after political bonds have been snapped. 
In the East Asia and West Africa English 
jargons, known as “ Pidjin English,” have 
become the sole means of intercourse between 
men of all colours, and amongst themselves 
between yellow men of different speech. English 
is now the leading international language and 
shows signs of supplanting French even as the 


language of diplomacy. It is to their common | 


tongue that Great Britain and her Dominions 
and colonies owe their community of learning, 
literature, science, and education, their accept- 


ance of common manners and customs almost 


as though they were laws of Nature. 
The British political point of view has also’ 
been transplanted to every clime. ‘As the 
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law of England is the patrimony of every British . 


subject by right of birth,” says Blackstone, ‘“‘he 


takes it with him wherever he goes and it follows 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


On the 


the site of the old Palace of Westminster, which was burned down 


inster Hall, forming. 


edge of the river is the 
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“* Big Ben,” the clock on the tower, commands 
of the historical landmarks of London, fully described in the text. 


iament occupy 
their friends to tea. 


lament, is one 


ouses of Parti 


Erected in 1830-50, the H 
legislators entertain 


terrace where 
part of the Houses of Pari 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Even in these democratig: “days Iondoners love shows, and the King’s ceremonial procession to Westminster is always 


popular. 


‘Hig"State goach was designed by Sir Willinm Chambers in 1762, and painted by Cipriani. 


Note the Beefeaters 


at the side in theit’picturesque scarlet costume with halberds over their shoulders. 


that, if he sets foot on a new and uninhabited 
land, he imports English legislation there by that 
very fact, and it becomes the law 
of the land he has colonised,” 
In 1619, the colony of Virginia, 
scarcely twelve years old, had created a repre- 
sentative assembly to vote supplies and to 
associate itself with a Governor and Executive 
Council for the passing of laws. And, ever since, 


British 
Tradition, 


each colony has adopted or desired some measure 
of self-government, always on British lines. 

Federation has followed without disturbing 
local prejudices and traditions, and federation 
has not always kept to the same lines, partly 
through lack of guidance from British tradition. 
But federation does not jar on British tradition, 
and may some day prove a safeguard against 
the disruption of the British Empire. 


I—ENGLAND 


LONDON. 


§ 1 
HE Capital of Great Britain, and of 
the British Empire, is so ancient 
and comprises so much human 
experience and parentage that it may be said 
that it is half the World and half as old 
as Time. 

The origin of London is beyond the plummet 
of history. The first mention in literature is 
by Tacitus, who describes Lon- 
dinium, the Roman London of 
A.D. 61, when it was sacked 
by Queen Boadicea, as celebrated for its 
merchants and merchandise. London, therefore, 
was already important, and we may even look 
for a Celtic London. That the name ‘‘ London ” 
is Celtic there is little doubt; Lyn-din, the 
Lake-fort or hillock (dune). The name of 
the British King Lud may still survive in 
Ludgate. 


Roman 
London. 


The first London Bridge was built about 
A.D. 43, aS we may gather from a long series 
of Roman coins discovered in the river-bed, and 
the Roman city began at what is now the 
Mansion House. The entire area, probably not 
greater than Hyde Park, contained a citadel, 
forum, baths, amphitheatre, many. fine villas, 
and a temple to the goddess Diana on the site 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The walls and gates— 
Aldgate, Newgate, Billingsgate, etc.—were not 
completed until a.D. 360, and can be traced by 
inference near the Tower, in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, in St. Giles’s Churchyard, Cripplegate, 
and London Wall. 

What followed is largely a matter of con- 
jecture and opposing theories, too complicated 
to sketch in outline. Long nights of darkness 
intercept our view of Saxon London. Even the 
Conqueror never conquered London, though he 
built the White Tower to guard against disaffec- 
tion. Greeted and accepted by her citizens, he 
said to them: “I will not suffer that any man 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: HIGH ALTAR. 


This altar was erected in 1857 with figures representing Moses, St. Peter, St. Paul and David, 
contains a Venetian glass mosaic by Salviati, depicting the Last Supper 


The recess behind 


pe 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
In front of the thrénes used 


The interior of the House is more spacious and luxurious than that of the Commons 
by the King and Queen at the opening of Parliament is a sort of ottoman known as the Woolsack, used by the Lord 
Chancellor as chairman. 
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TOWER ‘BRIDGE. | Romie 


Built in 1885-94 at a cost of £1,600,000, with a permanent footway 142 feet above high water level, and a cnrringe way, 
the central span of which can be raised in one and a half minutes for the passage of large steamers. 


offer you any wrong. God keep you,” and 
this Charter is preserved in the Guildhall to-day. 
The first St. Paul’s was probably built in the 
seventh century by Melitus, the first recorded 
Saxon Lishop of London, but Westminster 
Abbey had been completed in Norman style by 
Edward the Confessor who was of Norman 
motherhood, and had been dedicated only 
twelve months before the Conqueror assumed 
the Crown of England under its roof. 

Medieval London was a splendid City, full of 
churches and great guild houses, familiar with 
pageants, deeply attached to 
ceremonial and rich costume, and 
dominated greatly by priest and 
monk, but the people lived in mean wooden 
houses, and down to the seventeenth century 


Medizval 
London. 


the streets were narrow and dirty and full of 


ruts. High above the hum of the City rolled 


and resounded the clash of church and monastic 
bells, and above the whole Gothic city soared 
the magnificent spire of Old St. Paul’s. What 
the boy Whittington heard at Highgate was 
not the chimes of Bow Church alone, but the 
notes of a hundred belfries. Among the massive 
Norman arches of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
or in the brooding shadows of Great St. Helen's 
(“ The Westminster Abbey of the City ’’). one 
may still recover something of that Lorton 
which mothered our own. 

The pangs of her great birth may be said to 
have begun with the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries.. These great religious houses had 
been the refuges of the poor all over England. 
When they fell the poor flocked to London, 
and a great impulse was given to the spread of 
the Capital. Other influences contributed to 
increase the population which, when Elizabeth 
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came to the Throne, had reached one hundred 
thousand. Overcrowding set in, plague and 
disease began to walk the City lanes, and 
‘ Elizabethan and Stuart London advanced under 
the banners of world exploration and an un- 
rivalled literature to the calamity of the Great 
Plague and the mercy of the Great Fire. 

The Great Fire of London ended on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1666. 
Within four days 
Sir Christopher 
Wren brought to 
Charles II his 
designs for a new 
London. They 
would have given 
us a town at once 
magnificent and 
simple, and would 
have’ solved 
London’s _ traffic 
problems for some 
centuries in 
advance of the 
need. But the 
nerves of pro- 
perty-owners 
could not be 
calmed, and 
Wren’s ideal 
London exists 
only on paper. 
It is enough to 
say that if this 
great scheme had 
been adopted St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
would be stand- 
ing to-day in an 
immense square 
instead of being 
hemmed in by 
warehouses. 
Fifty -two City 
churches would 
not have been erected on old sites in narrow and 
‘tortuous lanes, but would, be seen everywhere 
at the ends of vistas, with cateful thought for 
their size and effect in relation to the general 
views afforded. Piazzas, like that of Covent 
. Garden, would have been forestalled by two 


Ross Telephoto. 


landmarks in the world. 





ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Built by Wren on a site which has been used for churches since 607, 
St. Paul's is the fourth largest church in Christendom. The dome is a 
very imposing feature, and stands out as one of the most striking 


centuries between London Bridge and the 
Temple, and along this great river-quay would — 
now rise in long succession the halls of the 
ancient City Companies. 

Wren’s achievement synchronized with his © 
stupendous task of removing Old St. Paul’s and 
of planning and rebuilding the present Cathedral 
—the only great Cathedral ever designed and 
completed by one 
man; of rebuild- 
ing Temple Bar, 
the Customs 
House, the Monu- 
ment, the College 
of Physicians, and 
various Com- 
panies’ Halls, to_ 
say nothing of 
the completion of 
Westminster 
Abbey and much 
outlying work in 
London and its 
neighbourhood. 
He designed 
Greenwich Hos- 
pital and Chelsea 
Hospital. He 
built Drury Lane 
Theatre. He 
built Marl- 
borough House. 
He enlarged 
Hampton Court 
Palace. Of im- 
portant buildings 
before the Fire, 
Westminster 
Abbey, West- 
minster Hall, the 
Temple Church, 
the Tower, and 
a few GQity 
churches alone 
 gurvive, 

In 1703, a further advance towards modern 
London was helped by a tremendous storm, 
which overthrew houses, unroofed churches, 
drove river-ships ashore, and wrought damage 
to the value of £2,000,000. And gradually 
London attained to her present immensity by 
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devouring her 
satellite vil- 
lages and rural 
outposts one by 
one. The colony 
grew and was 
woven into the 
fabric. In 1716 
an Act of Par- 
liament was 
passed ordering 
every house- 
holder to hang 
a light before 
his door from 
six till eleven 
p.m. ; gas light- 
ing began in 
1807 and elec- 
tric lighting in 
1882. The 
Mansion House, 
the Bank, and 
other great 
buildings arose 
in the eigh- 
teenth century, 
and the nine- 
teenth wit- 
nessed enor- 
mous improve- 
ments in street 
planning and 
architecture, 
the appearance 
of the Mint, 
London Bridge, 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the mansions of 
Belgravia. The War Office and County Hall 
came in the twentieth century. 

London has always been pursued by her Past, 
so that in her life to-day are embedded innu- 
Survival of ™erable customs which recall great 
Aces periods and social conditions in her 

ene history. Privileges conferred by 
the Crown centuries ago are jealously preserved. 
In popular imagination, and indeed in world- 
wide repute, the Lord Mayor of London is 
second only to the King of England. On 
the death of the Sovereign, the Lord Mayor 
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The famous civic palace. 


ancient building. 






THE GUILDITALL. 


Originally erected in 1411-39, but so seriously 
damaged by fire that, excepting the crypt and porch, nothing remains of the 
Here Lord Mayors hold their banquets and honoured 
celebrities are entertained and presented with the freedom of the City. 
pigeons which congregate in the nooks and crannies are fed every day at 12.30. 


is the only 
Privy Coun- 
cillor in the 
: kingdom until 
*. 4° a new Council 
is called. With- 
in the City of 
London the 
Lord Mayor 
takes prece- 
dence even of 
princes of the 
Blood Royal. 
Without his 
leave the King’s 
troops may not 
pass through 
the City, the 
exceptions be- 
ing the 3rd Bat- 
tallion Grena- 
dier Guards, the 
Royal Marines, 
and the Buffs, 
each of which 
units is de- 
scended from 
the old City 
Trained Bands. 
The password 
of the Tower of 
London is sent 
to the Lord 
Mayor every 
quarter under 
the Sovereign’s 
sign-manual. 
The inveterate survival of old customs and 
ceremonies in London life could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the annual payment 
by the City of London of quit-rent every 
year to the Crown for twa pieces of land— 
neither of which it owns—by the presenta- 
tion of a certain number of horseshoes 
and horseshoe nails and of a_ bill-hook 
and hatchet. This ritual is performed at 
the Law Courts, the King’s Remembrancer 
acting on one side and the City Solicitor on 
the other. The bill-hook and hatchet are 
handed over as quittance for a piece of 
land in Shropshire, called “The Moors,” 


The 
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THE BANK AND THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


The heart of the financial world, the Bank of England, seen 
on the left, occupies an area of over four acres. 


make their annual procession to church, are 
preceded by their porters, wearing white aprons 
and wielding brooms with which they sweep 
the road which has already been cleared of 
twentieth century mud by mechanical means. 
But the sixteenth or fifteenth century mire 
which is not there must still be removed 
by manual labour! The hours of the night 
are still cried by the watchmen in Ely Place. 
And the night guard by Household Troops 
of the Bank of England is a relic of the 
precautions taken in the Gordon No-Popery 
Riots of 1782, when vast damage was done, 
no less than thirty-six conflagrations being 
counted at one time. Prisons such as 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


One of London's finest o 


N spaces, commemorating the Pattle of Trafalgar. 


On the right is the Nelson Column, 


1704 feet high, and in the background to the left the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, which is kept open all night as a 


shelter for the homeless. 


which the City Fathers are not known to 
have ever occupied, and the situation of 
which not one of them knows! This quit- 
rent has, nevertheless, been paid during seven 
centuries. 

The City of’ London, indeed, is a coagulated 
mass of custom. The Beadles attending the 
Aldermen form a body which is, six hundred 
years old. They carry the rhaces of the various 
wards, and many of these toys are centuries 
old. A typical custom is still kept up by the 
Vintners’ Company, whose members, when they 
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THE ADMIRALTY ARCH. 


Through this imposing archway State processions pass 
between Buckingham Palace and Westminster. 
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Photochrom. 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


The handsome triple gateway leading to the fashionable 
part of Hyde Park facing Park Lane. On the right is 
Apsley House, which was presented to the Duke of 
Wellington in 1817. 


Newgate were set ---- 
on fire, thieves and 
murderers released, and 
pandemonium reigned 
supreme. This event 
forms the background 
of Dickens’s ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

The street-names of 
London form a living 
record of her history. 
There is a homell1- 
ness of the names of 
the City streets and 
lanes which takes one 
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hools. 
past. Thus Bread seni 
Street, as Stow tells 
us, was ‘so-called of bread in old time 


there sold.’ The name Milk Street has 
a similar origin, and the same applies to 
Garlick Hill, Poultry, and many other 
streets. Then there is a Boss Street, and 
it may be doubted whether many of the 
inhabitants have the least idea of this name’s 
meaning. <A “‘ boss ’’ was a water-conduit, and 
the name perpetuates London’s primitive 
method of water supply. One of the most 
ancient names in all London is that of Tothill 
Street, Westminster. This street is named after 
a hill that was formerly near it, called the 
Toote-hill. A “ Toot Hill” signifies a Beacon 
Hill, or a hill suitable for a stronghold. In the 
second book of Samuel, the Authorized Version 
has “ Nevertheless David took the stronghold 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Begun in 1824 with thirty-eight pictures, the National 
Gallery has now one of the finest collections in the world, 
; comprising more than 3,300 pictures of all countries and 
into the heart of the The building commands a fine position on the 
north side of Trafalgar Square and was erected in 1832-38. 


if 


of Zion.” Wycliffe translated, " Forsooth David | 
took the totehill of Sion.” 


§ 2 

The Strand is known world-wide, at least by 
name. Cosmopolitan as any thoroughfare in 
the world, we may here take stock 

The Strand, of the thronging crowds of all 
nations, of all ranks, of all con- 

ditions as they pass endlessly to and fro to the 
City of London. The Strand, so-called because 
it used to be a walk on the bank of the 
Thames, but now a good many yards away, 
was a very unpleasant walk down to 1532, 
being then described as “full of pits and 
sloughs, very perilous and noisome,” but 
many nobles had their 
houses there. Somerset 
House was one of these, 
which became the resi- 
dence of Queens and is 
now a registry of wills 
and other documents. 
The Strand was long 
too narrow for all its 
traffic, but is now being 
slowly widened. Its 
chief feature consists in 
two beautiful churches: 
which stand in the 
middle of the road, St. 
Mary -le-Strand, where 
people used to dance 
round the maypole just 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The greatest museum in the world, sheltering almost every 
imaginable marvel of antiquity; 


it 
ages 
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outside, and St. _ 
Clement Danes, 
whose famous 
bells are recalled 
by the nursery 
rhyme: ‘‘ Oranges 
and lemons, say 
the bells of St. 
Clements.”” Now 
we come to the 
new Law Courts, 
built in 1882, . 
facing the Tem. 
ple, which was 
originally the 
English head- 
quarters of the 
Knights Templar. 
The Inner Temple 
and Middle 
Temple and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn, now 
possess the ex- 
clusive privilege 
of admitting per- 
sons to practice 
at law, and the 
Temple retains 
a charming old- 
world air with 
its courts and 
fountains and 
more than the 
repose of college 
quads; the 
Temple Church 
consists of two 
parts, the round 
and the oblong or 
choir, the round 
being modelled 
on the Church of 
the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jeru- 
salem. The Inner 
Temple gardens 
are specially 
beautiful with a 
great wrought 
iron gate and the 
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T 
Memorial to the Glorious Dead, 1914-1918. It stands in Whitehall. 





HE CENOTAPH. 


| kneeling figure of 


a Moor bearing a 


sundial. Here 


were plucked the 
white. and red 
roses worn as. 
badges of the 
houses of York 
and Lancaster in 
the Wars of the 
Roses. The 
strange ghostly 
calm of Middle 
Temple Lane at 
night-time offers 
a scene of arrest- 
ing surprise to 
the stranger. 

' Outside the 
Temple, at the 
beginning of Fleet 
Street stands the 
Griffin, a modern 
monument which 
marks the en- 
trance to the City. 
Here until 1878 
stood Temple 
Bar, where the 
heads of martyrs 
and miscreants 
used to be ex- 
posed on iron 
spikes; now it 
has been removed 
to Theobalds 
Park near Wal- 
tham Abbey. As 
we ascend Lud- 
gate Hill we come 
face to face with 
St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which has 
been called ‘‘ the 
parish church of 
the British Em- 
pire’ and com- 
mands more 
popular affection 
even than the 
Abbey. Standing 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
The centre of traffic and pleasure in the West End, with advertisements and 


electric signs everywhere, 
Shaftesbury, the philanthropist. 


outside we may throw back our minds to the 
days when Paul’s Cross stood and Papal Bulls 
were promulgated, heretics were made to recant, 
witches to confess, and where the Pope’s con- 
demnation of Luther was proclaimed in the 
presence of Wolsey. Wren’s church resembles 
St. Peter’s at Rome and is in the 
form of a Latin Cross; it is so 
hemmed in that the colossal pro- 
portions cannot well be realised, 
but the great dome stands out 
as a landmark for miles around, 
and we may remember with 
pride that there are only four 
larger churches in Christendom, 
st. Peter’s at Rome, and the 
Cathedrals of Milan, Seville and 
Florence. 

The City of London is unique. 
Where else in the world may we 
find any spot so in- 
tensely busy all day 
: and so fast asleep by 
night ? The City itself occupies 
less than a square mile. Day by 
day probably a million people enter 
it ; by night its population is under 


The City. 





The dainty fountain was erected as a memorial to Lord 
Here a Zeppelin bomb fell in October, 1917. 


20,000. It is the hub of 
the business universe. In 
its centre is an open space 
where seven streets mect 
and all the hubbub and 
tumult of the universe seem 
to concentrate with such a 
crush of traffic that pedes- 
trians have to pass under- 
ground to reach the other 
side of the road. Hereisa 
dour, dull building, which 
proves to be the Bank of 
England, the heart of all 
the financial arteries of the 
world, and here are the 
Mansion House and the 
Royal Exchange, and near 
by the Stock Exchange, 
the offices of the great banks 
and financial houses, every- 
where the pulse of universal 
business throbs. 

Close by, just off Cheap- 
side, is the famous Guildhall. Here great City 
functions arc held, elections of Lord Mayors and 
Sheriffs, public meetings of citizens, and, on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, the great annual banquet to. 
Cabinet Ministers and some thousand distin- 
guished guests. Here, too, are the fantastic 
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PIGEONS OUTSIDE ST. PAUL’S. 


Pigeons have been a feature of St. Paul's, and other centres in London, 
for centuries, almost as much as of St. Mark's at Venice. Generations of 
‘kindness have bred pigeons with absolutely no fear of human beings. 
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wooden figures of Gog and Magog—the City’s 
-tutelary gods—whose sixteenth century pre- 
decessors, Gogmagog and Corineus, were used 
in pageants as effigies. a 

The Tower of London stands on the bank 
of the Thames outside the City boundary. It 
has been a citadel, a royal palace, a State prison 
and a mint, and now remains an armoury and 
treasury with a greater wealth of history than 
any other spot in England. Here we may see 


Topical. 


were executed on Tower Hill outside. Now 
besides the Royal Jewels, which include 
diamonds and rubies as big as pigeons’. eggs, 
we may admire the Yeomen of the Guard, 
commonly called Beefeaters, from the French 
word buffetier or side-board servant. They are 
the Tower Guard who go their rounds every 
night in gorgeous old-fashioned scarlet uniforms 
with flat caps harmonising with the picturesque- 
ness of this ancient scene. 





FLEET STREET. 


The traditional headquarters of journalism, though many newspapers have now flitted elsewhere, 


It derives its name. 


from the Fleet River, which was navigable as far as Holborn until 1764, and now flows underneath in the form of a& sewer. 
In the foreground is the Temple Bar Memorial, The Griffin, erected in 1880 to mark the site of the old gateway and the: 
portal to the City proper. In accordance with ancient custom when the King visits the City the Lord Mayor meets him here. 


Traitor’s Gate, the great gloomy archway 
through which condemned prisoners were con- 
veyed, and a. garden wheré' stood the block on 
which they were executed. The block is still 
shown where Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas 
More and Anne Boleyn, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Catherine Howard suffered. Less noble persons 


§ 3 


Retracing our steps to where the Strand 
begins we are in Trafalgar Square. This great 
open space was laid out on the 
Westminster. site of the Royal Mews between 
1829 and 1841 to commemorate 

Nelson's victory over the French and Spaniards 
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in 1805, and his statue stands on an enormous 
column, which is decorated every year. The 
pedestal, with lions by Landseer, is a favourite 
place for “demonstrations” of all kinds. 
Close by is the beautiful equestrian statue 
of Charles I, which is also decorated on the 
anniversary of his death. During the great 
rebellion it was given over to- be destroyed, and 
pieces of metal were sold as relics, but all the 
while it had been buried and, when Charles II, 
was restored, it was dug up and replaced, after 
four regicides had been publicly executed on 
this spot. The site was formerly occupied by 
Charing Cross, the last of the crosses erected 
at stopping-places for the 


body of Queen Eleanor (wife © pe 


of Edward I) on its way from 
Lincoln to be buried at 
Westminster. A wonder- 
fully good modern imitation 
has been erected outside 
Charing Cross station. 

North of the Square are 
a wall in which the British 
standard measures of length 
have been embedded, and 
the National Gallery, which 
began with thirty - eight 
pictures in 1824 and now 
comprises over 3,300 master- 
pieces, the most precious 
being Italian and Dutch. 

Going down Whitehall to 
Westminster we pass all the 
chief Government offices and 
Downing Street, where the 
Prime Minister’s official resi- 
dence is at No. 10; also the 
old Banqueting Hall of 
Whitehall Palace, from “” 
whose window Charles I 
stepped forth to die. Here 
men uncover at the Cenotaph, where a cere- 
mony of silence takes place at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
of every year; and soon the glorious buildings 
of Westminster appear. , 

The present Houses of Parliament were not 
built until 1840-50, but they occupy the site 


of the old Palace of Westminster, and possess 


all the beauty of Gothic style. The House of 
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KENSINGTON: GARDENS: 
PETER PAN. 


A favourite spot with children is the fanciful 
statue to Peter Pan, the boy who never grew 
It stands on the west bank of the Long 
Water, where he is supposed to have roamed 
in Sir James Barrie's delightful play. 


Lords has stained glass windows and red 
leather benches and eighteen niches for statues — 
of Barons who extorted Magna — 
Carta; the Lord Chancellor is 
Chairman, and occupies a sort of 
divan known as the Woolsack, in front of the 
thrones where sovereigns open Parliament in | 
state. The House of Commons is simpler and 
upholstered in green leather ; it is badly lighted 


Houses of 
Parliament. 


and ventilated, and has seating accommodation 


for only 476 members out of 615. It was 
originally the Chapel of St. Stephen, and most 
of the members are unaware that, when they 
bow to Mr. Speaker, they are continuing the 
Catholic custom of making 
obeisance to the altar. 

Westminster Hall is the 
only part of the old palace 
which survived the fire of 
1834. Itisone of the largest 
and most remarkable halls in 
the world; for centuries its 
oak ceiling counted among 
the wonders of London, but in 
1914 Collapse was threatened 
by the ravages of the death- 
watch beetle, and skilful 
restoration was completed in 
1923 with a skeleton frame- 
work of steel concealed 
inside. Many State trials 
took place here, including 
those of Guy Fawkes, Straf- 
ford, Charles I, the seven 
Bishops, the three Jacobite 
Lords of 1745, and Warren 
Hastings, whose trial lasted 
seven years, | 
. Westminster Abbey is the . 
national mausoleum and con- 
tains innumerable monu- 
ments, among which that of 
the Unknown Warrior now attracts chief 
sentiment. Those of Fox and Pitt are so near 
that Scott wrote : 


‘Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier,” 


a # 
a) Hep en 


Poets’ Corner is thronged with celebrated names : 
near Dryden’s tomb are those of old Parr, 
believed to have lived to the age of one hundred » | 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT, 
One of the most imposing avenues of London with pretty views and silvery effects. At night it is the chief resort ot 
the homeless and destitute, but during the day it is full of busy traffic. In the centre is Cleopatra's Needle facing two of 
the largest Landon hotels. 


and fifty-two, and Robert Hawle, who was’ was buried in the South Chapel in 1658; but in 
murdered in the choir by John of Gaunt’s men 1661 his corpse was thrown into a pit at T'yburn 
in 1378, an outrage on Westminster's privilege of and his head was placed on a pinnacle of West- 
sanctuary that involved the closing of the church minster Hall, where it remained until blown away 
for four months. In St. Margarct’s Chapel isthe by a high wind some thirty-three years later. 
tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots. Oliver Cromwell In the Chapel of Edward the Confessor is the old 





Piotochrom, 


LONDON: NEW COUNTY HALL, 


County Hall is the most recently completed of the great buildings of London. It has an imposing position on the | 
bank of the Thames by Westminster Bridge. It was built in 1912-22 at a cost of £32§0,000. 
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Coronation Chair, and underneath it is the Stone 
of Destiny, which was the emblem of the Scots 
Kings’ power. One of the strangest and least 
known sights of the Abbey is the collection of 
wax cffigies—Queen Elizabeth, Charles II, 
Queen Anne, etc.—used at their funerals, 
unsightly and grotesque for the most part. 
Outside are the lovely cloisters, which were 
begun in the eleventh century and completed 
in the fifteenth. They contain the tombs of 
various old ccclesiastics and actresses. One 
slab is inscribed ‘‘ Jane Lister, dear Childe, 
1688." Adjoining the cloisters is the Chapter 
House, known as “ the cradle of all free Parlia- 
ments,’ where the House of Commons sat from 
1282 to 1547. 

East of Westminster runs the Victoria 
Embankment, which is one of the characteristic 
sights of London and ranks as one of the finest 
thoroughfares in the world. It extends from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, a 
magnificent curve of nearly a mile and a half. 
The spacious thoroughfare, planted on both 
sides with plane trees, has the river on one side 
and a succession of hotels and public buildings 
on the other. Yct here one used to see desperate 
people shivering through winters’ nights in rags, 
some perchance trying to screw up their courage 
to commit suicide. There are several pretty 
gardens, but many of the statues are in the 
worst Victorian style. Towcring above every- 
thing stands Cleopatra’s Needle, a granite obelisk 
which has no conncction with Cleopatra. It 
came from Heliopolis, and was presented to the 
British nation by Muhammad Ali, abandoned 
in the Bay of Biscay, and eventually brought 
home with great difficulties to be erected here 
in 1878. Underneath it were buried all sorts of 
contemporary objects—coins, clothes, news- 
papers, etc.—for the edification of Macaulay's 
New Zealander exploring the ruins of London 
thousands of ycars hence. 


§ 4 


The West End has come to mean a fashion- 
able area east and south of Hyde Park. 
Mayfair houses were long the most 
exclusive, with Grosvenor Square 
as the lap of luxury and Park Lane 
the home of millionaires ; then Belgrave Square 
became a second centre ; but both regions have 


The 
West End. 


suffered from new poverty, and flats are re- 
placing lordly mansions. Piccadilly, now 
chiefly occupied by shops and hotels, derived 
its name from pickadillies (hems or collars) sold 
there, and there was a famous music-hall 
close by called Piccadilly Hall in 1625. Bur- 
lington House, dating from 1667 has an annual 
show of modern pictures organised by the 
Royal Academy, which dates from 1768. The 
Haymarket ccased to sell hay in 1830; it 
contains a shop with bow windows where 
snuff and tobacco have been on sale since 
1720, when the first Haymarket Theatre was 
built. St. James’s Street contains many very 
old clubs, originally chocolate-houses and 
gambling rooms, some of the oldest being the 
Cocoa Tree, Boodles of 1765, and White’s of 
1736. Very few Londoners know of Pickering 
Place, the oddest and quaintest little old court . 
a yard or two away from this fashionable 
thoroughfare ; it is approached by a dark 
passage, flanked with medieval pancls and 
beams, which plunges us suddenly into an 
atmosphere of long ago. 

At the foot of St. James’s Street, Pall Mall 
turns castwards with more clubs and Marl- 
borough House, which was built by Wren for 
the great Duke, whose magnificence of living 
eclipsed the Court of “ neighbour George ’’ in 
St. James’s Palace opposite. This last was 
founded in 1190 as a hospital for fourteen leprous 
maidens and became a royal residence at the 
Reformation. Here Charles I spent his last 
night, walking across St. James’s Park next 
morning 1n a snowstorm to meet his death ; here 
Mary I died, and six Sovereigns, including the 
old Chevalier, were born. After the burning of 
Whitehall Palace in 1691 the Court moved here, 
and the palace is still known officially as “ the 
Court of St. James’s,” though many of the 
apartments have been given to royal pensioners. 
On the north side is the Chapel Royal where 
ceremonial offerings of gold and frankincense 
and myrrh are still made on the Sovereign's 
behalf at the Feast of Epiphany. South of the 
Palace 1s the Mall, which, like Pall Mall, derives 
its name from the old French game of Péle-méle, 
a sort of bowls introduced by Charles I. Below 
it is St. James's Park where lepers used to have 
a hospital on a marshy meadow, which 
Henry VIII drained when he appropriated the 
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with which he reconstructed London after the fire. 


Ss masterpieces, 


A fanciful collection of Wren’ 
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building. 
Charles II 
made it into 
a pleasure 
park, which 
for a century 
was the 
fashionable 
promenade 
of London 
with its 
beautiful 
clumps of 
trees, its 
winding ex- 
panse of 
water and 
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by George 
III, and re- 
modelled by 
George IV, 
but did not 
become the 
Sovereign’s 
London 
residence 
until 1837. 
Though the 
Palace itself 
is uninter- 
esting, curi- 
ous crowds 
assemble 
every morn- 


its charming ing to wit- 
views. Duck ness the 
Island was pretty old- 
made by fashioned 
Charles II ceremony of 
as a duck’s the changing 
decoy, and of the guard. 
remains a The Sove- 
breeding reign’s great 
place for State carri- 
waterfowl ; age is worth 
Birdcage visiting in 
Walk was the royal 
for a long Photo: Herbert Felton, mews close 
time an THE TOWER OF LONDON. by, and it 
aviary. For- Showing the Bloody ‘Tower, "by many a foul and midnight murder fed.” It is interesting 
poise i Gore ee ee oe ee 
the Green here for thirteen years, during which he wrote his ‘' History of the World.” derivation of 
Park is one “mews,” 


of the finest yet most inappropriate of London’s 
statues, that of James II in Roman costume, by 
a great sculptor, Grinling Gibbons. It used to 


stand in Whitehall, and was left undisturbed at- 


the Revolution, but was removed by vandals at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Buckingham Palace has an improved out- 
look since the creation of the wide processional 
-road beyond the Qucen Victoria memorial, 
which artists have criticised almost as severely 
as the Victor Emmanuel memorial in Rome. 
The Palace is square and ugly, but has 
spacious gardens enclosed by a high wall. 
It occupies the site of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
house, which was built in 1703, purchased 


which were originally coops where the royal fal- 
cons were enclosed for moulting (muein French). 

Hyde Park is the chief lung of London, 
occupying 364 acres. In the seventeenth 
century deer were still hunted 
there and races run; in the 
eighteenth century it was the 
chief resort of duellists ; and in 185x the first 
great international exhibition was held there 
with the Crystal Palace, since removed to 
Sydenham ; the Albert Hall was erected out of 
the profits. There are a number of gates, 
including Cumberland Gate where lecturers 
expound extreme views on Sundays, and 
Victoria Gate, with a peaceful cemetery for 


The Great 
Parks. 
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dogs close by. The Serpentine, a pretty piece 
of water stocked with waterfowl, provides 
boating and bathing and sometimes skating ; 


the Achilles statue, where fashionable folk . 


congregate for church parade, was erected by 
ladies in honour of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the Marble Arch at Tyburn was also a 
monument of triumph over Buonaparte. 
Tyburn was a place of execution from 1196 to 
1783. Among famous people who were hanged, 
drawn and quartered thcre were Perkin 
Warbeck, who pretended to the throne in 1499; 
many Jesuits in 1581---" English martyrs’ in 
whose honour Roman Catholics make pil- 
grimage every April: Felton, the murderer of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1628; Plunket, 
Archbishop of Armagh, in 1681; Jack Sheppard, 
the thief and prison breaker in 1724; Earl 
Ferrers, hanged with a silken rope for murdering 
his steward in 1760; and Mrs. Brownrigg for 
flogging a girl apprentice to death in 1767. 







Skulls were found there 
during recent road repairs, 
but may have belonged to 
bodies buried hastily during 
the Plague. There is a 
bronze commemorative 
tablet on the park railings 
and a triangular stone on 
the site of Tyburn Tree in 
the centre of the roadway. 
Beyond Hyde Park he 
Kensington Gardens, full » 
of beautiful flowers; and 
Kensington Palace with a 
delightful Dutch garden 
and orangery. Away to the 


Photos: Donald McLeish. 


north is Regent’s Park, where numbers of 
squirrels are very friendly to visitors; they 
are all descended from one pair which escaped 
from the Zoological Gardens. Those gardens, 
founded in 1826, contain 4,000 beasts, birds, | 
and reptiles, and constitute one of the chief 
attractions of Londoners on holiday. Still 
further north is Hampstead Heath, a wonderful 
piece of country imported into town, peaceful 
and charming with its gorse, poplars, and pine 
trees during the greater part of the year, but a 
mad place for carnival on Bank Holidays. 


§5 


But who dare try to tell a tithe of London’s 
wonders in an outline ? Who, after trying to do 
London thoroughly for fifty years will not 
confess that he has scarcely begun to feel his 
way? A recent film entitled ‘ Wonderful 
London ” will convict most hardened Londoners 
of ignorance. It gives pictures of Ely Place, 
Holborn, which contains London’s oldest church, 
and where police powers are vested entirely in 
the Beadle, and the Watchman every night still 
calls the hour and the state of the weather ; 
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HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


* "The largest of the Royal Palaces, Hampton Court, visited by many thousands of 
people every year, was built by Cardinal Wolsey and confiscated by Henry VIII, 
who added much to its splendours. Many additions were made by William of Orange, 
who tried to outdo Versailles, but merely succeeded in spoiling Hampton Court. 
Henry VIII's beautiful Gatehouse, however, still retains its ancient dignity and charm. — 
The lower picture is a view from the grounds. 
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the Arch at the head of 
Constitution Hill, housing 
within itself an official on 
one side and _ sixteen 
policemen on the other ; 
Kings Road, Chelsea, 
down which King Charles 
II used to ride to visit 
Nell Gwynne at Sanford 
Manor, which still stands 
in the grounds of Fulham 
gasworks ; the remnant 
of old Knightsbridge 
Village Green, where 
Brompton Road and 
Kensington Road meet 
and the row of pretty 
cottages close by a slum 
within sight of Tower 
Bridge. Then there are 
also the strange realm of 
foreign London, east of 
Aldgate, places where all 
the shop - boards and 
notices are in Hebrew 
and the Children of Israel 
have their own theatres 
with plays in their ancient 
tongue; the Chinese 
quarter, full of dreamy 
Orientals, with their fan-tan houses and opium 
dens; the West India Dock Road populated 
almost entirely by Lascars, Arabs, Persians, 
Malays and Africans: and Wentworth Street, 
with Roumanian restaurants and Russian baths : 
and Middlesex Street, once known as Petticoat 
Lane, where every shop is open on Sunday 
mornings and stalls and barrows line the way 
on either side and hawkers shout their wares. 
We have of necessity passed by without 
reference many famous strects—Regent Street, 
Bond Street and Oxford Street, with their 
manifold array of great shops ; great or historic 
churches like St. Bartholomew the Great, the 
oldest church in London, Southwark Cathedral, 
and the vast imposing Westminster Roman 
Catholic Cathedral with its Campanile 273 feet 
in height. Likewise many objects of great 
interest to antiquarians such as the Roman 
Bath in the Strand, a relic of the Roman period 
which has still a regular supply of spring 
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KEW GARDENS : THE CHINESE PAGODA. 





The great landmark of the gardens, the last of several 
classical buildings erected by Sir William Chambers. 
It is a ten storey building, 163 fect high, now closed 
to the public, but once famous for its magnificent view. 


“* water, the ‘‘Old Cheshire 
Cheese,”’ associated with 
Johnson and Goldsmith 
and many another haunt 
of bygone celebrities. 
Space also forbids refer- 
ence to many great Art 
Galleries such as the 
Tate Gallery, Wallace 
Collection and National 
Portrait Gallery. 

The British Museum is 
unrivalled in the world, 
offering almost every 
imaginable wonder. Here 
are the famous Elgin 
marbles from the Parthe- 
non, representing Greek 
art at its zenith; as- 
tounding Assyrian and 
Egyptian antiquities ; 
treasures from Greece 
and Rome; an ethno- 
graphical gallery illus- 
trating the life of the 
primitive races of man- 
kind ; priceless medieval 
collections of illuminated 
missals and manuscripts ; 
and a library of four 
million printed volumes rivalled only by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 

We should have liked to direct the steps to 
Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square and to the 
graves of a score of great poets and philosophers 
who sleep in London soil. There remains 
also great national institutions, such as King’s 
College, the Natural History Museum, the 
Imperial Institute; nor have we dealt with 
the great markets—Billingsgate, Smithfield, 
Leadenhall and Covent Garden. 


§ 6 

The Government of London, apart from the 
City, is conducted by the London County 
Council, which superseded the old Board of 
Works in 1889, and by about fifty Borough 
Councils, each of which deals with the more 
local affairs of its own “civil parish.” The 
L.C.C. consists of 124 councillors, 19 aldermen 
and the Chairman. London is the most populous 
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town in the world and many of the civil parishes 
have populations equal to those of great 
provincial cities. Hackney has 222,142 in- 
habitants; Lambeth, 302,868; Wandsworth, 
328,307 ; Camberwell, 267,198 ; and Islington, 
330,737. The population of Inner London, 
according to the census of 1921, was then 
4,484,523, and of Outer London, 2,995,678: 
total, 7,480,201. The County of London covers 
an area of no less than 117 square miles. 

The earliest London was essentially a port 
depending on its wonderful river. Such is 
London still, The expansion of London’s 
shipping since 1700, to go no further back, has 


ships of the Danes, the Angles and the 
Normans, the gorgeous State barges of the 


Th Tudors and the Stuarts. Motors 
e 

Glorious have strangled most of the 
Thames, 


romance, diverting fashionable folk 
and merry-makers from its waters, but even 
rude factories and their yellow fogs have not 
succeeded in destroying such esthetic charms 
as Whistler transfigured in his ‘ nocturnes,’’ 
The Thames has no castled crags like the 
Rhine and Danube, no waterfalls, no wild 
scenery or violent colours, but for sheer homely 
beauty it takes a high place. Nowhere else can 
we find such a variety of happy surprises, such 
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WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE RIVER. 


The Thames attains to fullest glory at Windsor with the ancestral home of English Sovereigns in the background. 
Here Eton boys realise all the joys of boating. 


been stupendous. In that year the tonnage 
of cargo ships entering the port was 435,000 
tons. In the year before the War, 1913, it 
exceeded 20,000,000 tons. 


THE RIVER THAMES: LONDON 
TO OXFORD. 


97. 

Looking out upon the Thames in London, 
say from the Embankment or a terrace of one 
of the big hotels, we can almost see the 
centuries passing in review before our eyes 
—the British coracles, the Roman galleys, the 


a field for rollicking frolics, such scenes of 
exquisite repose. It is the paradise of artists, 
anglers, loafers, nomads, naturalists, dreamers 
and pleasure seekers. From early morn till 
long past dewy eve, all through the summer-time, 
its long reaches above the town are flecked with 
boats of every kind ; in many places the banks 
are a blaze of flowers, and weeping willows offer 
a soothing foil to lovers in secluded backwaters, 
where purple emperor butterflies flutter a 
welcome and wise water-rats blink bravely from 
the reeds. Everywhere are lordly pleasaunces, 
rich villas, and cosy cottages with bright 
lawns and gardens running down to the green 
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waters; here and there gaily painted house- 
boats with even gayer cushions. 

Setting out from Westminster Bridge, we pass 
the towers of Westminster and watch weary 
legislators entertaining their friends at tea on 
their wide terrace ; then we catch a glimpse of 
the strange old church of Chelsea full of imposing 
monuments; and so to Putney Bridge with 
Fulham Palace, the residence of the Bishops of 
London, who have owned the Manor since 691, 
perhaps the oldest tenure in the land. 

Putney, full of rowing clubs and _boat- 
houses, is the starting point of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race, run every year as 


id 


Fopical. 
HENLEY REGATTA. 


All through the summer, and especially during regatta week, Henley is 
one of the most popular pleasure resorts on the river. 


far as Mortlake, a distance of four miles four 
hundred yards, usually covered in about 
twenty minutes amid a vast concourse of people, 
who mostly obtain but a passing glimpse. Still, 
it 1s something to catch even a glimpse of the 
. - light swift craft whizzed past by young athletes 
in their prime, very different from the heavy 
cumbersome boat of the first race in 1829, 
when the coxswain figured in a silk hat with 
curling brim. 

Kew has an old-fashioned air with its 
three-cornered green, flanked by sleepy old 






houses, where many. celebratéd men have dwelt . 
from time to time. A famous fair’ used to be 
held here, and there was always 
ample provision for law-breakers, 
a pair of stocks, a cage, a watch- 
house, and a pound. But here we have 
no eyes for aught save the amazing Botanical 
gardens, the brightest, best, and biggest in the 
world. They are a State institution covering 
288 acres and containing no less than 24,000 
varieties of plants, all the loveliest of known 
flowers and shrubs and trees, carefully nurtured 
under glass or laid out in beds or arrayed in 
shady walks with ordered wildness round lakes 
haunted by exotic water- 
fowl. One of the chief 
attractions is Daffodil Sun- 
day at the end of April, 
when all the wide meadows. 
are carpeted with bloom ; 
and bluebell time is perhaps. 
more wondrous still when 
all the glades seem flooded 
with a gleaming azure sea ; 
but all seasons are entranc- 
ing here. The Palm House, 
the orchids, the plants which 
eat insects, the rock-gardens, 
the old ‘ physic garden,’ 
the filmy ferns, the tropical 
water-lilies and papyrus, the 
magnolias, camellias and 
rhododendrons, the stately 
oaks and elms and cork- 
trees form but a fraction of 
the infinite delights of Kew. 
Nor does beauty exclude use- 
fulness, for Kew’s school of 
horticulture has endowed. 
colonies with many precious plants—the West. 
Indies with bread-fruit in 1791, India with 
quinine in 1860, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. 
with rubber in 1875. 

Richmond was a favourite royal residence in 
the sixteenth century and witnessed the deaths 
of Henry VII and Elizabeth, but the palace 
was sold by Cromwell in 1649 and gradually 
demolished. The wonderful terrace overlooking 
the river still remains with a view which has 
been compared to that of St. Germain near 
Paris, a not far-fetched comparison, though 


Kew and 
Richmond. 
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Boulter's Lock, the busiest lock on the Thames, as seen on Ascot Sunday. 
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ASCOT SUNDAY ON THE RIVER. 


The boats remain in the water enclosure 


while being raised or lowered as they pass from once level to another. 


there are fewer buildings in sight. But the 
westward glimpses over thc Thames Valley 
certainly deserve all the enthusiastic admira- 
tion they aroused in the poems of Thomson and 
Scott and in the pictures of Turner. 

Nowadays Richmond is merely a busy, not 
unpleasing suburb, kept alive by its boating 
facilities and the great delights of Richmond 
Park, which was laid out as a hunting ground 
by Charles I in 1637. The park is ten miles 
round and very beautiful with its plantations 
and avenues of old oaks, chestnuts, beeches, 
hawthorns and rhododendrons, intersected by 
broad roads and countless footpaths. Foxes, 
badgers, grey squirrcls, stoats and wild birds 
abound, and there is a heronry not far from 
Richmond Gate. There are also some 1,500 
fallow deer and fifty red deer, some of whom are 
rather rough with strangers in the autumn at 
mating time. Various private residences are 
scattered about the park, the homes of dis- 
tinguished people, and, not far from Pembroke 
Lodge, where Lord John Russell lived, is an 


old British barrow, or funeral mound, known as 
the “ King’s Standinge,” where Henry VIII 
is said to have stood and watched for the signal 
from the Tower of London to announce the 
execution of the unhappy Anne Boleyn. 

From Richmond, all the way to. Reading, 
the river is one of the chief playgrounds of 
London; affording a succession of charming 
scenes with its clear water between the trees, 
the cool blue sky, the wooded islets and the 
noble downs. Twickenham Ferry and Eel 
Pie Island used to be very popular for water 
carnivals, offering a very picturesque sight 
from Pope’s Villa, where Henry Labouchere 
(M.P. of Truth) entertained merry parties under 
the shadow of his quaint clock tower. 

Hampton Court Palace is the largest of all 
the royal residences, but has long been given 

over to pensioners, of whom Dr. 
pe aa Johnson was refused lodging there 
so long ago as 1776. The present 
pensioners occupy five-sixths of the building, 
but the rest attracts vast crowds on holidays, 


D 
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for the whole place is of surpassing charm, 
with its mellow red brick courts, large gardens, 
lakes, picture galleries, historical associations, 
legends, even fairly authenticated ghosts. And 
here trippers may see the famous maze, and the 
tennis court where Henry VIIT played, and the 
great vine, planted in 1768 and still producing 
800 Ibs. of black grapes every year. 

The Palace was originally a Priory of the 
Knights of St. John; then Wolsey acquired 
it and made it so magnificent that he aroused 
the cupidity of Henry VIII, who seized his first 
chance to confiscate it and spent much time there 
with his successive wives. A special apartment 
was prepared for Anne Boleyn. When she had 
been beheaded, workmen were hurriedly 





ORIEI, COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The present buildings date from 1630-42 and retain all their serenity 


and charm. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, Cardinal Newman, Keble, Pusey 


mole who caused his death. Opposite the Lion 
Gates of the Palace is Bushy Park, whose chief 
charm is the triple avenue of chestnuts, where, 
on Chestnut Sunday towards the end of May, 
thousands of visitors come to view the bewitch- 
ing flowers in full bloom. 


§ 8 

Passing Chertsey with the remains of an old 
Abbey, and Penton Hook with a wicked looking 
weir, we come to Runnimede, 
where Barons began the long 
campaign against the Crown in 
1215; and Magna Carta Island, where we see the 
stone said to have been used as a table by King 
John for signing his surrender. Then Datchet, 
the scene of Falstaff’s misadventure with the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, reveals the serene 
towers and endless turrets of Windsor Castle, 
the home of almost all our kings and queens, 
the most magnificent royal residence in all 
the world. Its glorious parks and avenues 
and ancient oaks teem with romance. Here 
roamed ghostly Herne the Hunter and many 
a dreadful deed was perpetrated throughout 
the ages, but all is peaceful now in spite of 
grim and cruel features on the castle’s face. 
And much of the apparent antiquity is new. 
The foundations of the Castle may have 
been laid by William the Conqueror on 
manor lands given by Edward the Confessor 
to monks of Westminster; and the oldest 
parts may go back to Edward ITI; but all the 


Windsor 
Castle, 


and C. J. Rhodes were among the many famous members of Oriel. essentials are restorations effected during the 


employed to alter the initial A to J on each 
carved true-lovers’ knot in honour of Jane 
Seymour. 

When William of Orange seized the throne, 
he determined to emulate Versailles at Hampton 
Court, and some of the olden charm faded, the 
picturesque old Tudor architecture giving way 
to vulgar imitations of classic styles ; and amid 
other vandalism he filled up the moat and 
removed Henry VIII's bridge, which had been 
adorned with carvings of ‘‘The Kinge’s 
beestes.”’ But retribution came; for it was in 
the Palace grounds that William’s horse tripped 
over a molehill, providing Jacobites with a 
favourite toast to the health of “‘ The little 
gentleman in black velvet,” that is to say, the 


nineteenth century at a cost of £900,000. 

We must bring our own atmosphere with us 
to Windsor and throw ourselves far back into 
the past as we enter through Henry VIII's 
Gateway or climb the Hundred Steps; we must 
remember that the Military Knights of Windsor, 
who occupy the Salisbury Tower and Henry II’s 
Tower, are not merely officers on half-pay, but 
depositaries of the traditions of Edward III, 
who routed the French on many a field. And 
restoration has failed to destroy the charm of 
the Dean’s Cloisters with their covered way, or 
of the Horseshoe Cloisters, of brick and timber, 
shaped like the badge of Edward IV. And the 
Round Tower, used as a prison down to 1660 
and still surrounded on three sides by a deep 
moat, stands out in lofty majesty with ‘its 
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OXFORD. 


A remarkable photograph from the air showing the Colleges, Churches and other buildings in their full beauties as they 


cannot be seen from the strects, 


battlements embracing a wondrous vicw over 
no less than twelve counties. 
Eton seems to overshadow the Royal Borough 


of Windsor. It is a national institution that 
has played its part, good or less 
College good, with Harrow and one or 


two other public schools, in mould- 
ing the character of what used until recently 
to be the ruling class of England. Sons of 
merely moncyed men are welcomed, but 
quickly trained to follow strict traditions 
and standardise their outlook on the world. 
Most of them still wear tall hats and Eton 
jackets or morning coats iad white ties 
when not at sleep or games, just as Harrow 
boys must wear swallow tails and peculiar 
straw hats; their daily life and manners, their 
very thoughts are ordered by a code ; responsi- 


The bird's-eye view enables us to realise how really beautiful the city is. 


bility and discipline are instilled by conferring 
authority on prefects, known elsewhere as 
monitors; and athletics are encouraged as 
much as learning. Schoolboys are supposed 
to be trained here more especially to administer 


laws, armics, and provinces throughout the 
world. 


The chief interest of the Upper School lies in 
the carvings of old boys’ names on desks and 
walls, including the autographs of Walpole, 
Pitt, Fox and Shelley. The day to visit Eton 
is June 4th, George III’s birthday, an annual 
carnival with fireworks, boat processions and a 
quaint custom known as Montem, which allows 
boys to play at highwaymen in fancy dress and 
take toll from distinguished visitors. 

On to Great Marlow every bend of the river 
brings fresh delights to view, the sweetest little 
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villages and grand old mansions and bright 
sylvan stretches and silky lawns; Cookham 
Pool is ideal for bathers and fisher- 
men. Near Marlow Church are the 
ancient stocks and a grim prison 
door studded with huge nails; and here Shelley 
sought solitude to compose his fiery poems 
in boats and secluded woods. 

Henley is world famous for its July regatta. 
Cookham, Sonning, Pangbourne, Streatley, 
each seems at first glance very beautiful if 
one ignores the waste-paper of picnickers ; but 
Goring has aroused the greatest admiration of 
all. Some talk of the Wye and the Moselle, but 
worshippers of old Father Thames declare that 
no spot on these rivers can compare with the 
natural beauty of Goring. 

Oxford, “city of the dreaming spires,’ ‘‘ home 
of lost causes,’ rises in all her glory from 
the river amid an amphitheatre 
of hills, guarded by regiments 
of lofty elms and alders full of 
dignity, pride, and age. At closer quarters 
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she may disappoint, for we expect too much. 
There is a sensation of being huddled. The 
colleges do not stand out with freedom as at 
Cambridge, the provincial streets and shops are 
too near, we do not find all the severe repose 
imagined in a great seat of learning, we need 
time to assimilate the atmosphere. But every 
day the wonders grow; soon the venerable 
buildings become old friends, and there are 
seasons when Nature offers her most winsome 
charms. Born in the Cotswolds, the infant 
Thames has run for thirty miles under the name 
of Isis, and now spreads out into a beautiful 
sheet of water among the glowing meadows 
of Christchurch to glide past the array of 
churches and colleges. 

The University claims to have been founded 
by King Alfred in 872, but there were no colleges 
until the thirteenth century, when Oxford began. 
to rival Europe's chief seats of learning. 

For centuries Oxford has shared largely in 
the intellectual development of the nation, 
forming schools of religion and philosophy, 





SHAKESPEARE’S CLIFF, DOVER. 


The fishermen, that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice... the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high."—Ainag Lear. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


The murder of St. Thomas & Becket made Canterbury the centre of pilgrimages for centuries. ‘There has been a church 


here since Roman times. 


training vast numbers of statesmen, authors, 
poets, divines and men of action who have left 
deep traces on the history of the world. Within 
a restricted space the city comprises twenty-six 
characteristic churches and more than thirty 
other buildings famous in history and art, 
with grand carved frontages and beautiful 
shady avenues and college gardens incom- 
parable of their kind. It has a remarkable 
printing establishment, The ‘‘ Clarendon” 
(Oxford University Press), from which have 
issued some of the “‘great’’ books of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 

The government of the University is by the 
entire body of graduates, called Convocation, 
though in practice the residents conduct most 
of the affairs. The Chancellor is a great outside 
personage, often a prince or nobleman, and the 


Canterbury is still the ecclesiastical metropolis of England. 


Vice-Chancellor is the resident executive officer, 
chosen every year from among the heads of 
colleges. The colleges are administered by the 
fellows and tutors, known as “‘ dons.”’ 

And there are two officials known as proctors, 
whose business it is to prowl the streets attended 
by swift fighting men, commonly called ‘‘ bull- 
dogs.”” Their duties include fining young men 
who venture out after dark without wearing 
their caps and gowns, or who may be found the 
worse for liquor or in undesirable company, and 
the Universities exercise certain judicial powers 
over the townsfolk with a sort of prison, known 
at Cambridge as ‘‘the spinning-house,’”’ for 
breaches of morality. On the whole, however, 
undergraduates enjoy considerable liberty, 
practically the only restrictions being that they 
must dine occasionally in their college halls, 
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attend certain chapels and lectures and come 
home before midnight. 

The chief studies are classics and mathe- 
matics, but degrees can also be obtained in 
modern languages, history, law, theology, 
etc. The examinations are easy, as a rule, 
and a degree does not prove a large amount 
of knowledge, though a first-class in honours 
may be taken to mean considerable quick- 
ness or industry. Many devote themselves 
entirely to athletics or other amusements, and 
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RYE CHURCH AND CLOCK TOWER. 


Rye is one of the ‘*Ancient Towns” which were attached to the Cinque Ports. 
Once a flourishing seaport, it has been robbed of commercial importance by the with- 
The sixteenth century clock has a long pendulum that swings 
It isa wonderfully pretty little town with many traces of French 


drawal of the sea, 
inside the church. 
ancestry in the names of ils citizens. 


perhaps the chief benefit of a University career 
is to acquire the atmosphere of the place and 
complete the moulding of character which was 
begun in a public school. 

Those who intend to take up a political career 
_ may devote themselves to the Union, where set 





debates are held every week and many famous 
statesmen have won their spurs. The Eights 
Week is a great annual carnival, attended by 
friends and relations in vast numbers, the chief 
event being races of colleges competing for 
the headship of the river. The various boats 
start at equal distances in the order of the 
previous year, and one boat may take the place 
of another by catching it up, or “ bumping ”’ it 
in order to take its place. It is an impressive 
scene with brilliant sky and gleaming water. 
Butterfly crowds float across 
Christchurch meadows and 
array themselves on the 
banks to watch the scene 
with tense excitement, and 
when a bump occurs, the 
wildest pandemonium 
follows, with rattles, pistol- 
shots, hoots, yells, shrieks 
of joy, wildly waving para- 
sols and groans. 

Oxford Cathedral, origin- 
ally the Church of the Priory 
of St. Frideswide, is not only 
a Cathedral, but at the same 
time the Chapel of Christ- 
church, one of the proudest 
colleges of the University. 
The College Hall of Christ- 
church is amazingly impres- 
sive with its roof beams, 
sculptured coats - of - arms 
and pictures by Old Masters; 
it is surpassed only by West- 
minster Hall and the great 
hall of Hampton Court ; and 
here Parliament was held in 
1644 during the Revolution. . 

St. Mary Magdalene has 
the most beautiful cloisters 
in England, New College 
has the appearance of a 
palace, though little of it 
can be seen from outside, 
and Balliol, founded by the father of the King 
of Scots in 1262, is perhaps most famed for its 
learning. Brasenose College has an ancient 
door-handle shaped like a nose of brass, but the 
name is really derived from Brasenhus, which 
means a brewery. The Sheldonian theatre, 
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BEACHY HEAD, 


risking their lives here and calling to the coastguards in their distress. 


the Downs to the top of Beachy Head. i 


which seats three thousand persons, is used for 
conferring degrees and 1s often the scene of 
uproarious demonstrations from ribald under- 
graduates, who are no respecters of the most 
distinguished strangers. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


§9 


It is not London nor the Thames that first 
greets the visitor to the shores of England. 
What an enchanting surprise England must offer 
to the poor foreigner who comes anticipating 
a land of dreadful night, an island perpetually 
shrouded in yellow fogs, a dour people resigned 
to one long, gloomy, Puritanical Sabbath all 
the year round, a diet entirely restricted to 
underdone beef, boiled potatoes and stewed tea ! 

We may not expect him to share in our 
patriotic thrills at the first sight of those white 
cliffs of Albion, sparkling their welcome in the 
sunshine ; we may allow for a shiver over the 
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‘ASTBOURNE, 


This bold chalk headland rises almost sheer from the sea to a height of 533 fect. 


Rock-climbers are ocenasionally found 
Onc of the joys of astbourne is to walk up over 


hideous suburbs, which hide London like a 
husk and serve to emphasise her sweetness 
when she stands revealed. But there can be 
few hearts so dead that they can resist ecstasy 
on travelling inwards from the coast and 
surrendering themselves to the glamour of 
the Garden of England. 

As far as the eye can reach, it is a fairy 
pleasaunce of soothing scenery and exhilarating 
air, a joyous vision of undulating 
meadows and moorland glades 
and dingley dells and woods and 
rippling brooks and wonderful wild flowers 


The Garden 
of England. 


clinging round model villages and dreamy, old- 


world farmsteads and creepered cottages. The 
rolling downs of Sussex with their glistening 
streaks and pits of chalk: what glowing 
memories they recall of gallops with the 
harriers in the sweet morning air, of gathering 
mushrooms, of vast solitudes within easy reach. 
Those grand Surrey hedges, like little feathery 
mountains all riddled with rabbit warrens; 
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the civilised wildness of Hampshire’s New 
Forest, still a fitting scene for archery and wild 
boars; above all perhaps, the hanging gardens 
of Babylon transplanted into the hop fields 
of Kent with their endless avenues of poles 
trellised like pergolas with fruits of golden 
fleece. 

Specially gorgeous they are in waning 
summer-time, when Romany folk and homeless 
wanderers from all the roads of England and 
half the picturesque people of London’s slums 
stream forth to pluck the yearly harvest in 
careless carnival. There are 45,000 acres to be 
plucked, richest round Maidstone and stretching 
within eight miles of the Capital. And the 
golden blossoms must be dried in oast-houses 
—whose uncouth name attests the Ilemish 
origin of hops—cowl-like sentinels amid the 
nodding maze. 

Five hundred years have passed since hops 
were introduced to transfigure the scene. 
Otherwise the whole Garden of England has 
suffered little change since early Britons 
roamed the forests in woad, Knut defied the 
seas, Alfred burnt his cakes, and Norman 
knights rode forth to spread the torch of 
chivalry. Forests have been cleared, wolves 





Uhoto; Underwood. 


HOPPING TIME IN KENT, 


In summer all the gipsies and half the picturesque folk from the highways and 
byways of England go to Kent for the hopping season, camping in tents or sleeping 


in the open air. 





disappeared in early Tudor times, cultivation 
has grown more intense, but the smiles of 
England have not faded in the garden where 
they grew, peaceful dreams still haunt the air 
amid the fragrance of cowslips and honey- 
suckle, tuned to the music of scythes and 
humming bees. The imprints of old times have 
not yet been brushed away. 

More indistinct are memories of the Norman 
Conquest and the Battle of Senlac, better 
known as Hastings. On the heights near the 
existing town of Battle was the stockade 
where the Saxons made their last stand 
against William’s advance from Pevensey, 
and Battle Abbey is on the very spot where 
Harold fell, This Abbey was founded by 
William to fulfil a vow he made during the 
fight ; then at the “ Reformation,” Henry VIII 
gave it to his Master of the Horse and it 
became a private dwelling. Much of it has 
fallen to ruins, but the monks’ refectory and 
almonry and vaulted parlour can still be traced, 
and outside a noble gateway of 1338 we find 
traces of an old bull-baiting ring. 

Rochester was a town of the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons and Normans, deriving its name from 
Hrofesceastre (the Camp of Rufus). The chief 
associations are connected 
with Saint Augustine, who 
converted these 
islands to 
Christianity 
and consecrated the first 
Bishop of Rochester in 604. 

Pilgrimages were very 
numerous for centuries in 

_ the Garden of 
oe England, and 
one of the 

many interesting sights of 
Rochester is Watts’ Charity 
House, which was founded 
in 1579 for “six poor 
travellers, not being rogues 
or proctors,’’ proctors be:ng 
the lawyers of the period 
and apparently not far 
removed from rogues. 
Rochester being on Watling 
Street, one of the first high 
roads of Britain, acquired 


Rochester. 
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importance at a very early 
period. The High Street is 
full of memories of English 
history ; the Castle with its 
massive keep and_ stern 
rugged interior still stands 
defiant of wars and cen- 
turies; the grim dungeon 
where the Queen of Robert 
Bruce was kept prisoner 
remains one of the most BKM, 
impressive old buildings [RRAmm 
in the land. All round im 
Rochester is 
Dickens - land. 
At the village 
of Cobham we find the old 
Leather Bottle Inn where 
Tracy Tupman stayed; and 
Dickens himself lived at 
Gad’s Hill, where Falstaff 
used to rob the pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury. 

It was to Canterbury that 
St. Augustine came in 597 to 
convert England, and here 
we find his monastery ; Henry VIII seized it for 
a palace and, after being turned into a brewcry 
in 1844, it became a Missionary College two 
years later. It still possesses picturesque 
cloisters and an old Guest Hall with a won- 
derful roof of oak. Here we find the quaint 
little Church of St. Martin, known as the 
Mother Church of England, which St. Augustine 
found here when he came, for it existed before 
Saxon times; King Ethelbert was christened 
at its font and there are odd little windows 
in the walls bearing the name of ‘“ Lepers’ 
squints.”” 

But St. Thomas 4 Becket overshadowed St. 
Augustine’s fame, and all the prosperity of Can- 
terbury came through his murder there, from 
pilgrims thronging in vast hordes for centuries, 
as Chaucer told in his Canterbury Tales. 

Mercery Lane, leading to the Cathedral, has 
changed but little since the days when phials 
of holy water and medallions of St. Thomas 
were sold to pilgrims; and we may trace remains 
of the old Chequers Inn, which Chaucer has 
immortalised. 

The building of the Cathedral dragged on 


Dickens 
Land, 


watering place. 
has been 


much ridiculed by modern 
£53,000, having originally cost £250,000. 





BRIGHTON: THE PAVILION, 


Brighton's clear, bracing air, and fine sea-front have completed what George 1V 
beyan when he built the Pavilion in 1782, and the town is now a world-renowned 


The Pavilion is a mixture of Indian and Chinese architecture, and 


critics. It was bought by the town for 


from 770 to 1495 and we may almost place a 
date on every stone. The original Christian 
church en its site had become a 
Pagan temple’ when it was pre- 
sented to Saint Augustine; but his 
Cathedral suffcred from flames and Danes so. 
that it had almost disappeared at the time of 
the Conquest and Lanfranc had to start building 
it anew. The main impression is of great size, 
but it has contrived to retain beauties in spite 
of frequent restorations and the addition of 
much modern glass. The shrinc where Saint 
Thomas was buried boasted of such magnificence 
that Erasmus said ‘‘ gold was the meanest 
thing to be seen there.” No wonder that its 
treasures attracted the cupidity of Henry VIII; 
but, not content with the wealth he acquired, 
he ordered the body of the Saint to be burned, 
and the only remaining trace of the shrine is to 
be found on the pavement which has been worn 
away by the knees of pious pilgrims, 


Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


§ Io 


The miscellaneous origins of English counties 
have given them distinctive characters of their 
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own, and Kent offers a striking example. 
The fertility of its soil favoured it from the 
first and it remains famous as an 
orchard, especially for its cherries 
and apples; its men have always 
enjoyed a reputation for sturdiness and courage, 
“Kentish fire’? remaining a term for robust 
applause. Dover remains a mine of memories, 
very beautiful at a distance with its bay of chalk 
cliffs. It was burnt by the Normans and then 
turned into a harbour and fortress; the rebel 
barons besieged it in 1216 supported by our 


Kent. 


air 
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Shakespeare’s Cliff, rising sheer to a height 
of 350 feet, a fearful and dizzy outlook almost 
justifying the description in King Lear, where 


“ The crows and chuffs that wing the midway 


Show scarce so gross as beetles .. . 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice... 

. . . the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


Folkestone, Dover’s steamship rival, has no 


French foes ; the Spanish Armada was checked historic memories, but is more pleasing with 


there in 1588; it held 
out sturdily for the 
Royalists until the 
rebels seized it in 
1642; and here we 
may still picture, per- 
haps with difficulty in 
its present sordid sur- 
roundings, the wild 
scenes of enthusiasm 
which greeted the land- 
ing of Charles II on his 
restoration in 1660. 

Dover is one of the 
Cinque Ports — Hast- 
ings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, and Hythe, 
to which Rye and Win- 
chelsea were afterwards 
added —towns which 
had certain privileges 
and the duty of pro- 
viding ships for the 
Navy. The grand old 
Castle stands out on 
one of the rugged rocks 
which surround Dover 
like an amphitheatre. 
It was founded by the 
Romans and possesses 
remains of their light- 
house as well as an old 
Saxon church of the 
seventh century, and a 
Norman dungeon. The 
approach is up a stair- 
case with 420 steps 
from the town, 


Oe. 
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Photo: Herbert Felton 
SOUTHAMPTON : 





MEMORIAL TO THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Southampton is generally regarded as the starting point 
of the Pilgrim Fathers for America, though in reality most 
of them had been living in Holland, and the main body 
left Delfthaven in the ‘‘Speedwell'’ which brought them to 
Southampton. 


its long stretch of 
grass known as the 
Leas on the top of a 
cliff, whence France 
can sometimes be dimly 
seen, 

Nearly all of Kent 
is full of memories. 
Hythe Church is a 
miniature of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and 
has a crypt containing 
a vast collection of 
skulls and bones of 
unknown origin. Sand- 
wich, which was des- 
cribed in the eleventh 
century as “the most 
famous port of all the 
Angles,’”’ is now two 
miles away from the 
sea. Westenhanger has 
the remains of a royal 
Manor House which 
was the bower of Fair 
Rosamond, the friend 
of Henry II, It now 
belongs to the Folke- 
stone Racecourse Com- 
pany. Margate, the 
Mecca of trippers, has 
little to offer beyond 
wonderful sands and 
wonderful air. Broad- 
stairs, so called from 
the breadth of its 
stair, or gap in the 
cliffs, has an old flint 
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THE NEEDLES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Three pointed rocks of white chalk that glistens brightly in the sunshine above their dark-hued bases. <A lighthouse 
nestles on the outermost rock to warn vessels of the dangers of this coast. 


arch called York Gate to protect this 
passage. 

From Ramsgate we may visit the Goodwin 
Sands, which at low water are firm enough for 
cricket, but often become so dangerous that 
many vessels are lost there every year despite 
the lightships set out as warnings. The tradition 
is that these sands were once a fertile island on 
which Earl Godwin built a mansion, but it 
suddenly disappeared in a great gale, the funds 
provided for a sea-wall having been mis- 
appropriated by pious folk for the building of 
Tenterden Church. 

Tunbridge Wells is a curious inland watering 
place. The springs were discovered in 1606, 
and Puritans flocked there, conferring such 
names as Mount Ephraim and Mount Zion to 
the hills. To this day the plate still seems to 
possess a peculiar fascination for I‘rotestants, 
who maintain the prim severity of their 
atmosphere in quaint Anne and Georgian 
houses. Waters are dispensed at the Pump 
Room, and the promenade is known as the 


Pantiles, after its old pavement. In the 
neighbourhood are the Toad Rock and other 
fantastic shapes of sandstone. 

Leeds Castle, just off the high road from 
London to Folkestone, has been described as the 
loveliest castle in the whole world, rising 
shapely, majestic and serene from two islands 
in the midst of a lake, set like a pale jewel in 
the green and golden slopes of a lovely park ard 
embowered in trees that are hundreds of years 
old. Edward II had to besiege it and take it 
by force of arms so that his queen, known as 
“the she-wolf of France,” might obtain 
admission. The barbican, which includes a 
mill, is one of the most interesting fragments 
of medizval military architecture in England, 
now clad with ivy and overgrown with trees. 
The ‘ Gloriette’’ or old castle occupies the 
whole of the smaller island, which stands out 
in the middle of the lake. The walls all rise 
directly from the water and are mirrored in it 
from every point of view. In the tower is a bell 
dated 1435 and ornamented with representations 
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of the Virgin and Child, the Crucifixion and 
St. George and the Dragon, and the curfew 
is still sounded every night upon it at eight 
o'clock. The cellars, hewn out of the solid 
rock, contain many wonderful old wines; 
several bottles, for example, were left by Lord 
Colepeper in the days of Charles I and still 
contain liquid, and there is a bin of 1797 port 
which remained buried for nearly a century. 
The Maidens’ Tower is a separate dwelling 





Photo: Herbert Felton. 


QUINTAIN (OR POST): OFFENHAM, KENT. 


An old English sport. A man on horseback tilts at the 
flat end of the swivelled board, at the other end of which is a 
bag of sand. If the rider does not hit the board squarely with 
his lance and get past in time, the bag of sand will knock 

him off his horse. 


house ; according to tradition it was built for 


the maids of honour of one of Henry VIII's 
wives, and the keys of the house were brought 
to the King at an early hour every night when 
the ladies had been safely locked up. 


§ 1x 


Surrey is the ideal country for walkers. Deep 
leafy lanes escape from the tarred roads of 
motorists and lead to pleasant footpaths, which 


offer mild sensations of exploration in the 
wilds, deceptive paths losing themselves in 
private farmyards or ploughed fields 
or ponds. Broken-down stiles, over- 
grown with nettles and cow-parsley, 
admit us to the secrets of decaying agriculture, 
and tangled woodlands introduce us to un- 
expected birds and butterflies and flowers. 
London overflows into Surrey, but Nature’s 
wilds are very near. 

Dorking is an old-fashioned little market 
town, whence a short stroll still suffices to lose 
ourselves in soothing scenery. Close by are 
many grand old English mansions, for instance, 
Wotton, once the home of John Evelyn, the 
diarist; and Deepdene, now a hotel, the 
historic house where Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Coningsby ”’ 
and helped to found the Young England Party. 


Surrey. 


§ 12 


Rudyard Kipling has sung the praises of 
Sussex :— 


‘God gives all men all earth to love, 
But since man’s heart is small, 

Ordains for each one a spot shall prove 
Beloved over all 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex, by the sea!” 


He has sung of “ blunt, bow-headed, whale- 
backed Downs,” and the ‘‘bare slopes where 
chasing shadows skim,” and no 


Sussex. better description can be imagined 
than he gives in his poem “ Sussex.”’ 
There is something miarvellously clean 


about the Downs, those great, smooth rolling 
heights covered with short sweet grass and 
peopled only by shepherds guarding their vast 
flocks of placid sheep whith speck the slopes . 
with dots of white. It is a bare, almost tree- 
less country, with little water, and broad heaths 
across which fresh sea breezes frisk and scamper, 
heaths which are one mass of golden flame when 
the yellow blossoms of the gorse glow out in 
springtime. | 

The phrases “silly Sussex’ and “‘ Hampshire 
Hogs’ have been applied, perhaps out of 
jealousy for the peace and contentment of 
those counties, which the rush of modern 
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SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 


Southampton owes its importance to its wonderful harbour and the phenomenon of double tides. 


The illustration 


shows the mammoth steamers ‘'Olympic,” ‘'‘ Homeric” and ‘' Aquitania” in dock. 


progress has not yet disturbed. Indeed, few 
parts of England can offer such a picture of old- 
fashioned serenity as Chichester, Cissa’s Ceaster 
of the Saxons, The four main streets—East 
Street, North Street, West Street and South 
Street—remain as they were laid out by the 
Romans and meet in the centre of the city at 
the lovely old Market Cross, which was raised 
in 1600, disfigured by Puritans during the 
Civil War and restored in 1742. 

Cathedral closes are peculiar to England and 
Serve to illustrate one side of the English 
character in a peculiar way, and the Close at 
Chichester may be mentioned as a type of many 
others dotted about like oases in various parts of 
modern England. Here we realise a medieval, 
almost monastic atmosphere amid time-stained 
walls and arches and moss-grown pavements, 
all combining to afford an ideal retreat for 
placid people who might have stepped straight 
out of one of Anthony Trollope’s sovels. The 
approach is through an old grey gateway and 
here the Cathedral clergy dwell—dean, canons, 
prebendaries—fenced off from the noise of 
traffic in quaint old houses with oriel and bay 


windows covered with creepers and surrounded 
by an old English garden with nectarines and 
greengages ripening on oid brick walls. 

Nearly every inland town in Sussex seems to 
have been crystallised in the amber of the past. 
But the watering places have not - 
held themselves aloof from the 
trippers who intrude in pursuit of 
the life-giving air. Brighton remained a poor 
fishing village down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but when the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV, made it fashion- 
able in 1782 it bloated itself and became, during 
the ’60’s and '70’s of last century, thoroughly 
vulgarised. The Royal Pavilion, a mock 
Oriental building, is vulgar enough-——a new-rich 
conception which cost a quarter of a million 
pounds, but it suggests picturesque memories of 
Beau Nash and boisterous revellers in their 
costumes of a century ago.. Thackeray’ sang 
the praises of “ Doctor Brighton” in “ The 
Newcomes,”’ and generations of convalescents 
have come to seek his ozone. In spite of the wind 
and glare and the distressing beach of pebbles, 
there is always an exhilaration about Brighton. 


Brighton. 
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The vast expanse of sea-front possesses a certain 
magnificence, but the advent of motor cars and 
char-a-bancs has brought more favoured places 
within equally easy reach of London, and the 
old glories of ‘ London-by-the-Sea” have 
somewhat diminished. Yet the population of 
Brighton in these days is more than 150,000, 
and when its numerous palatial hotels and less 
pretentious boarding houses are full it much 
exceeds this total. 

Eastbourne is also lavish in ozone, and close 
by is Beachy Head, where the South Downs 
end. It was on this sheer headland that 
Edward Whymper began his climbing career 
as a schoolboy and nearly broke his neck ; here 
other foolhardy Alpinists seek trouble every 
year, are stranded half-way, and need the 
succour of coastguards with ropes. 

Hastings and St. Leonards are now joined 
together in one big, dull bathing-resort. The 
extreme end of Hastings remains 


Smugglers . : 
of Olden an old-fashioned fishing town 
Times. with ruins of a Norman castle 


standing above St. Clement’s cave, which 
was long a hiding place for smugglers. 
Smuggling was, indeed, for generations the 
chief occupation of the hardy dwellers on the 
coasts of England and heavy tariffs made it 
very profitable. Silks and wines and lace were 
for ever running the gauntlet of the armies of 
“ preventive officers ’’ who patrolled the shorcs. 
At dead of night mystcrious ships would signal 
to the villagers, boats would be rowed out 
hastily and return laden with casks and bundles 
which swift horses waited to carry off in carts 
tosafe hiding places—sometimes the traditional 
cave, very often a sccrct room in a farmhouse, 
or the back parlour of a Justice of the Peace 
or the vestry of a church whose beadle was an 
ally. In almost any of the very old houses 
near the sea we still find sliding panels and 
double cupboards and revolving cellar doors 
dating back to smugglers’ days. There are 
even movable ponds with cemented cellars 
down below. ) 

While the people who lived on the Mediterr- 
anean were annoyed by Saracens and Corsairs 
raiding for the harems and galleys of North 
Africa, our pre-Norman forefathers lived in 
constant dread of Vikings, Danes, and sudden 
marauders who came to kill and plunder. All 


day and night the people were on the alert, 
watch-towers were needed everywhere and 
village churches were built like fortresses to 
afford sanctuary. At the first signal of alarm — 
there would be a rush to the sacred building, 
women and children huddled themselves away 
in corners, while the priest prayed fervently 
and men made their bows and arrows ready 
at every window. 

Rye is one of the most beautiful small towns 
in the world, perched on a hill with a glorious. 
old church and entered by the 
Landport, the last of the four 
Massive gateways which used to 
defend it against its many enemies. Hard by 
is the strong fortress known as Ypres Tower, 
already a name to conjure with in the 
twelfth century, for it was derived from a 
worthy of those days, William de Ypres, Earl 
of Kent. It is now little more than a museum, 
but it was of very real account in olden days, of 
which we read in chronicles that ‘‘ Rye was 
burnt by the French in the year 1448 for the 
fourth time.” 

All the names at Rye are fascinating. There 
is Mermaid Street with the old Mermaid Inn, 
perhaps the most beautiful hostelry in England ; 
there are Watch Bell Strect and Mint Street and 
Flushing Inn and Austin Friary and The Old 
Tudor House. The Church Clock is one of the 
o.dest in the country, with an extraordinary 
pendulum eightcen feet long, which goes right 
through the ceiling. 

Lewes, the capital of Sussex, has become 
more prosperous without being modernised ; 
indced, it would seem almost an outrage to 
attempt to modernise a town that claims to have 
been the abode of man for two thousand years. 
Some seven miles north-east of Lewes, in the 
gravels of the Plcistocene, was found the 
famous Piltdown skull, about 250,000 years old. 
It shows an early type of humanity in which 
the canine tceth were still long and pointed. 

One of the loveliest Sussex rivers, full of 
dreamy delights, is the winding Arun. The 
great glory of the Arun is Arundel 
Castle, the almost royal residence 
of the Dukes of Norfolk, which 
was founded in the tenth century and has 
endured many sieges culminating in an attack 
by the Cromwellians, who reduced it to 


Pretty 
Little 
Rye. 


Arundel 
Castle. 
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DARTMOOR: POST BRIDGE. 


The Dart has a bewildering variety of scenery, from picturesque wooded dells to 
The illustration shows a picturesque old structure 


wide, desolate stretches of moorland. 
of granite slabs. 


ruins in 1644. A great stronghold of the 
Roman Catholics down to the present day, it was 
a special offence to the Puritans, who wreaked 
all their wrath on its ancient splendours. But 
the twelfth century keep has been restored and 
a new residence was built 


a spirit of equality so that 
boys of all classes should be 
treated alike, and it. stull 
serves to display the pride 
they take in their ancient 
foundation. Among the 
celebrated pupils were 
Charles’ Lamb, Coleridge, 
Leigh Hunt, Samuel Rich- 
ardson and Stiilingfieet. 


§ 13 


Another charity founda- 
tion at Winchester has grown 
still more a re- 
sort of the 
richer _ classes, 
and is recognised as one of 
the leading public schools. 
The older parts, dating from 
the days of the founder, 
William of Wykeham, in 
the fourteenth century, have scarcely changed, ’ 
though expensive new buildings have had to. 
be added to accommodate some five hundred 
boys. In appearance the school resembles an 
Oxford or Cambridge college, and old traditions 


Hampshire. 


oe rr 


in 1791-1870, so that the 
old atmosphere may still be 
realised in the beauties of 
the immense park. 

Near Horsham are the 
big buildings of Christ’s 
Hospital, commonly known 
as Blue Coat School, which 
was founded by Edward VI 
in London and removed 
here in 1g02. Like many 
other public schools, it was 
originally a charity institu- 
tion, but the special interest 
about it is that the boys 
retain the old - fashioned 
costume—long blue gowns, 
yellow stockings and knee 
breeches, with nothing on 
their heads even in the 
sharpest weather. The idea 
of this uniform was to foster 


A picturesque spot on the beautiful Devonshire river Dart. 
chain used to be drawn across the river to Kingswear Castle as a safeguard against 
invasion. St. Petrock’s church adjoins it and adds to the picturesqueness of the scene. 





DARTMOUTH CASTLE. 


From the fort shown a 
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have been well maintained, even to the extent 
of a small dialect or vocabulary of slang, 
commonly called “ notions,” which every new 
boy is compelled to learn. One of the obliga- 
tions is to allude to every boy as a man, which 


has its comic side when the word is applied to 


an individual who has only just entered his teens. 
One of the curiosities of the place is the old 
lavatory called Moab with a shoe-blacking place 
called Edom, in jocular reference to the phrase 
in the Psalms, ‘“‘ Moab is my washpot, over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe.”’ 

Winchester carries off the drowsiness of a 
Cathedral city bya certain air of antiquity. It 








of artistic treasures than most of the Cathedrals 
in the land. In the presbytery are six old 
chests of coloured wood containing the bones 
of Ethelwulf, Egbert, Knut, William Rufus, 
and other kings; and there is a memorial to 
Izaak Walton, who acquired his knowledge of 
fishing in the Itchen and other streams of the 
neighbourhood. 
Portsmouth, with its magnificent harbour over 
four miles long and its sheltered roadstead of 
Spithead, is the chief naval station 
Portsmouth. of England. The gigantic dock- 
yard covers three hundred acres 
and has four spacious dry docks and building 
slips, where the largest men-of-war 
are constructed. Inthe town at 11, 
High Strect, is Buckingham House, 
formerly the Spotted Dog Inn, where 
the first Duke of Buckingham was 
murdered in 1628; and another inn 
claims to be the Blue Posts of Captain 
Marryatt’s “‘ Peter Simple.” Offthe 
suburb of Southsea we may still see a 
red buoy, which marks the spot where 
the “Royal George” sank in 1782 
with “ twice four hundred men.” 
The neighbouring harbour of 
Southampton is wonderfully favoured 
by Nature, lying at the 


sala end of an admirable 

Photo: I. Frith & Co, Ltd, ampton. a k South 
BOURNEMOUTH. es uae nown as ooutn~- 

Pine trees are the great joy of Bournemouth, spreading everywhere from ampton Water, which POSPeSSee the 


these delightful gardens to the side-walks of almost every street and road. 


has a fortified gateway of the thirteenth century, 
and in the Great Hall of William the Con- 
queror’s Castle is a Strange piece of furniture 
some fifty feet in circumference, known as 
King Arthur’s Round Table, about whose 
origin very little is known. The Cathedral is 
the longest in Europe after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and its most characteristic features are the 
chantry chapels founded by various bishops 
in the Middle Ages. The choir is supposed to 
have been dedicated to St. Swithin, whose 
connection with the weather arose from the 
fact that his funeral was delayed forty days 
by rain. Here as elsewhere the Puritans did 
considerable damage, and the absence of old 
stained glass is ascribed to their violence ; 
but this noble fane retains a greater variety 


' phenomenon of double tides pro- 

longing high water to two hours, 
Southampton has large dry docks and has 
enjoyed prosperity from a very early age, 
certainly from the days of the Saxons ; and soon 
after the Conquest it carried on considerable 
traffic with Venice and Bordeaux. In 1338 it 
was suddenly attacked by pirates on a Sunday 
when everybody was in church, and the whole 
town was plundered and burnt. Here Crusaders 
embarked under Richard Lion-heart, and later 
on the armies of Edward III and Edward IV 
sailed for the invasion of France; later still 
the Pilgrim Fathers set out in the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ 
for Plymouth, their official starting place for 
America on September 6th, 1620. The ship 
must have been inconveniently crowded if a 
fraction of the American aristocracy can justify 
its pedigrees. 
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Hamilton Collection. 


A DEVONSHIRE LANE, 


Where kindly old-world cottages nestle in perfect peace and flowers grow 
everywhere and birds sing all day long. 


To the west of Southampton stretches the 
extensive New Forest, which has really changed 
very little since it was planted by 
William the Conqueror, who de- 
stroyed churches, villages and whole 
towns over a radius of more than thirty miles 
for his hunting ground. The forest covers 
one hundred and forty square miles, not more 
than two-thirds of which actually telong to the 
Crown, but the King’s House is still main- 
tained as the residence of the Deputy Surveyor 
of the forest. And there is a Verderers’ Hall, 
where ‘“‘ Courts of Swainmote ’”’ are held, and 
an old stirrup is shown, said to have belonged 


The New 
Forest. 





to William Rufus. In olden 
days all dogs belonging to 
residents in the forests were 
rendered innocuous to game 
by the process of ‘ expedita- 
tion,’ or removal of the 
middle claw, unless they were 
small enough to pass through 
this stirrup, in which case 
they were not big enough to 
do damage. A stone was set 
up in the eighteenth century 
to mark the spot where Rufus 
was shot by Wat Tyrrel’s arrow 
on August 2nd, 1100. It was 
known as the Rufus Stone, and 
collapsed mysteriously in 1923. 

There are some huge oak and 
beech trees of exceeding age, 
but the red deer, with which 
the forest was once stocked, 
have disappeared as completely 
as the wolves, and the only 
characteristic survivals of the 
New Forest are great numbers 
of hogs and a peculiar breed of 
rough looking ponies which run 
wild. For woodland scenery 
the forest is unsurpassed, and 
we may wander for miles 
through charming glades and 
over wide stretches of common- 
land with a sense of being far 
from the haunts of man. 

Bournemouth is an unique 
watering place which has 
grown up out of a simple 
village during the last forty years. Its few 
houses used to nestle among pine trees, many 
of which have been retained even in the side- 
walks of some of the principal thoroughfares. 
Now it boasts a population of nearly 100,000, 
with many handsome shops and mansions, 
glorious gardens of rhododendrons, and lovely 
climbs among the “ chines ”’ or hollows. 

The Isle of Wight is separated from South- 
ampton by the Solent, a silvery piece of water 
from two to six miles broad. There 


The ; 
Isle of are some sixty-five miles of scenic 
Wight coast-line, and the whole island 


is full of peaceful charm and pretty scenery. 
Ez 
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Indeed the island enjoys an ideal climate, 
with frost and snow almost unknown, but 
Ventnor in the south might be on the French 
Riviera; and at Black Gang Chine the bright 
vegetation and exquisite seascapes are worthy 
of the Mediterranean. It is, however, on the 
extreme west that the supreme beauties are 
displayed. Alum Bay, so called after the alum 
found there, has unique effects with the many 
coloured streaks of sandstone—green and red 
and yellow and silvery grey—glistening beneath 
the transparent shallow waters. The Needlcs 
are close by, three strange pointed rocks of 
chalk with dark bases rising sheer from the sea 
to a height of a hundred feet, with a lighthouse 
nestling against the outer Needle to warn 
vessels against the dangers of the coast. Few 
scenes are more entrancing anywhere, and few 
delights can compare with a lazy summer 
afternoon spent on some neighbouring hill in 
contemplating the wild fowl dancing about over 
the drowsy breakers. 

Carisbrooke, in the centre of the island, is one 


Phatochrom. 


of the prettiest villages in England with its 
famous old castle and a scarcely less famous 
donkey drawing water from a very deep well. 
King Charles I was kept prisoner here for a 
long time, and the window is shown where he 
tried to escape. 

Newport, the capital of the island, used to 
be the port of Carisbrooke. 

Ryde is a pleasing holiday resort with all 
sorts of delightful walks in the neighbourhood. 

Cowes is a pretty little town, the headquarters 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and fashionable 
regattas take place there every year. Osborne 
is close by, whcre Queen Victoria died in 1go1. 


§ 14 

Devonshire, the ‘‘shire of the sea kings,” 
was the starting place, not only of the May- 
flower, but of the ships in which 
Raleigh, Drake, and the Gren- 
villes scoured the seas to found the 
British Empire. And to-day, Devonshire shares 
with Cornwall the fame of fairest and most 


Devon, 





EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


Although comparatively small, Exeter Cathedral is very beautiful. The front is a kind of screen pierced by three doorways, 
and richly ornamented with statues—kings, princes, Bible-folk—and above them Kings Athelstan and Edward the Confessor. 
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open air; as a Duke of 
Argyll testified, its sole 
industry is “‘ the manufac- 
ture of health.” The Lyn 
country was immortalised 
in Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna 
Doone,” and praised lustily 
still earlier by Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Gains- 
borough, who proclaimed 
it the painter's paradise. 
It boasts of infinitely varied 
landscapes and seascapes, 
with what the poet Southey 
called ‘‘the sublimity of 
solitude.” Lynton and 
Lynmouth, amongst many 
other towns, are  unsur-— 
passed for beauty. ‘ The: 
little village of Lynton,” 
wrote Henry James, “ is 
perched on the side of one’ 
of the great mountain cliffs 
with which the whole coast 
is adorned and on the edge 
of a lovely gorge through 
which a broad hill-torrent 
foams and tumbles from 
the great moors whose 
heather-crested waves rise 
purple along the inland 
sky.’ Shelley established 
himself there in a cottage 
and spen his time in draw- 


CLOVELLY. ; ‘ 
; : hectey 8 UP “a declaration of 
Dickens said of Clovelly: ‘‘ There was no road in it, there was no wheele . my oo: ‘ 
vehicle in it, there was not a level yard in it,”’ which perhaps accounts for the Rights, in which he 


wondrous beauty of this little fishing village in Devonshire. 


romantic scenery. Her leafy lanes, her spacious 
moors, the sleeping beauty of her old towns, her 
fantastic fishing villages and vast stretches of 
golden sands are sung and envied wherever the 
worship of Nature still survives. Plymouth 
Sound is full of wondrous creeks where lovely 
rivers open vistas of peaceful greenery and 
happy solitudes. Torquay, with bright red 
cliffs above a brilliant sea, is well named the 
English Riviera, and few places in England can 
rival this district in its beauty or its climate. 
Its charms are all its own. Exotic, sub-tropical 
vegetation thrives all through the winter in the 


asserted that man _ was 

naturally benevolent and 
virtuous and needed only the abolition of laws 
and priests and kings to be happy for ever. 
He placed copies of this document in bottles 
and let them loose in the sea in the hope 
that they might convert somebody besides the 
fishes. 

For thorough solitude within easy reach of 
busy towns, Dartmoor and Exmoor are 
unrivalled. Leaving the round 
chalk hills of Wessex, we come into 
a country of sharp granite peaks, 
wild glens, foaming rills and heather-clad 
moors. Dartmoor is a ‘great tableland rising 


Dartmoor. 
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over 2,000 feet above the sea, scarcely culti- 
vated at all, often strewn with great boulders 
or tors of granite, the best known of which 
is Yes Tor. Almost the only inhabitants are 
moorland sheep, who crop rare grass amid the 
heather, and shaggy ponies as quick as deer 
and sure as goats. No more appropriate setting 
could have been found for the great convict 
prison of Princetown, which sends out its 
inmates to do their work under the eyes of 
warders armed with loaded rifles. Sometimes 
attempts are made to escape; but dense fogs 
arrive unexpectedly, and there are morasses 





COCKINGTON, NEAR TORQUAY. 


It looks as if it had stepped 
Straight out of a picture with its dear old ivy-clad church, its thatched cottages 
basking in the sunshine, its big shady woods and its primitive people, to whom hurry 
is unknown. 


Cockington seems almost too good to be true. 


where men may sink and be seen no more. It 
was originally built for French prisoners in 1807. 

Exmoor in the North of Devon is Dartmoor 
in miniature, a milder moorland with sandstone 
replacing granite tors. Here the last wild red 
deer of England roam, and in August the 
Exmoor staghounds attract sportsmen who 
cannot wait for the fox-hunting season else- 
where. The genuine breed of Exmoor ponies 
is growing rare, but the sheep and red cattle 
still delight the eye. 

Exeter, the capital of Devonshire, is the one 
English city in which man has dwelt con- 


tinuously from Roman times until to-day, the 
one British city which never surrendered to 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is as old as York or 
Winchester or London. The Cathedral is small, 
simple and beautiful; the groinings and 
clustered pillars and the windows of varied 
tracery are exquisite, but the minstrels’ gallery 
is unsurpassed. 


§ 15 


Cornwall is a land apart, with a race and 
traditions of her own. The rest of the British 
Isles are divided into counties, but Cornwall 
holds ducal rank — "‘ the 
delectable Duchy” is her 
familiar title, 
and the eldest 
son of the British 
sovereign is styled Duke of 
Cornwall as a matter of 
course; whereas he becomes 
Prince of Wales only by 
creation. Not only is Corn- 
wall the last home and 
stronghold of _ Britain’s 
original native race; but 
she was the first avenue of 
British civilisation, the first 
point of contact with the 
outer world,when Pheenicians 
came to develop Cornwall's 
wealth of tin— tin, which 
still remains a slang expres- 
sion for coin of the realm. 
Cornwall retains a distinctive 
name in foreign tongues— 
Cornouailles in French, Cor- 
novaglia in Italian, and 
so forth—and Cornishmen are proud of their 
particularism. For Cornwall begins outside 
England ; Cornwall is not England, never has 
been, and never will be. 

Unlike England, Cornwall retains place names 
with Celtic roots. It was to Cornwall that the 
Christians of England retired before the advance 
of Saxon Pagans. In the year 577, Christian 
Britons were defeated at the Battle of Deorham 
(now Dyrham), ten miles east of Bristol, and 
the Avon became the boundary between 
Teutonic barbarism and old British civilisation. 
Then the Pagans pushed on to Taunton, to the 


The Duchy 
of Cornwall. 


* 
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PERRANPORTH, CORNWALL. 


A quiet little watering-place in Cornwall, typical of others, with rocks as a relief 
There are always caves and cliff-arches along the 


after long stretches of sand-flats, 
coast to he explored at low tide. 


Kxe, but no farther than the Tamar, which 
remains the fronticr of the Duchy. There is a 
legend that the Devil never ventured to cross 
the Tamar because he knew the Cornish would 
turn him into a pasty, as they do their fish, 
flesh, fowl], and all their good victuals. And 
never even at the darkest 
hours was Cornwall subdued 
by Angles, or Saxons, or 
Danes, or other alien dis- 
turbers of Britain. In a 
sense it was the Cornish who 
absorbed Wales, and thus 
they became the Cornu- 
wealas, the people of the 
corner of Wales. 

Their own language lingered 
down to the memory of our 


The grandfathers, 
Cornish though the last 
Language. Cornish sermon 


on record was preached at 
Landewednack in 1678, and, 
according to an inscription 
on her tomb, Doll Pentreath, 
who died in 1777, was the 
last speaker of Cornish. This 
language was so similar to 


Breton that men in this 
corner of Britain could 
understand visitors from 
the corner of France, and 
even now the Cornish dialect 
has outlandish inflections 
and intonations of its own, 
just as the Cornish people 
have dark complexions and 
clear-cut aquiline features 
derived from their Kelti- 
berian stock. 

Cornwall stubbornly re- 
tained her own Kings and 
her own chivalry; King 
Arthur and the 
Knights of his 
Round Table 
still live to us in poetry and 
romance that are very near 
akin to history. She is 
pre-eminently the Land of 
Saints, cven more so than 
Brittany, and almost every Cornish village 
bears the name of some holy man unknown 
to the hagiology of the outer world. St. 
Buryan, St. Blazey, St. Austell, St. Germans, 
St. Ives, St. Keyne, and countless other 
refugees from persecution occupied caves and 


The Land 
of Saints. 





BOSCASTLE, 


Boscastle is like no other seaside resort in the world—there is neither beach nor 
sea-front, only rugged cliffs towering on either side above the stream which winds 
through this deep fissure in the cliffs. 
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creeks and 
moors, fasted 
and prayed 
and attract- 
ed disciples; 
churches 
were built on 
the spots 
they had 
hallowed, 
and villages 
arose around 
them. bear- 
ing the 
founders’ 
names, and 
to this day 
a village is 
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population 
of wreckers 
of bygone 
.days even 
more. des- 
perate than 
the smug- 
glers and the 
poachers. 
We are told 
- of false lights 
being set up 
on headlands 
to lure un- 
happy ships 
to their 
doom. One 
favourite 


: anecdote 

tyled a ST. MAWES. 

‘‘church- tells how a 
hs Across the harbour from Falmouth, St. Mawes enjoys the same delightful climate. : 

town by The beautiful bay is typical of many others in Cornwall. pious con- 

Cornishmea. gregation 


And the old religion survives with a strong 
national spirit, first fostered by fights against 
the Pagans, then resisting Popery as a foreign 
creed, and now cherishing nonconformity 
because the Church of England sounds too 
English. Cornwall has not shaken off the 
Nature-worship of pre-Roman Christendom, 
and everywhere we find belief in ‘ the little 
people,”” good fairies, mischievous elves, and 
holy wells whose waters work miracles. 
St. Keyne’s well is the most famous, with its 
tradition that mastery belongs to the spouse 
who first drinks its waters ; and Southey wrote 
a ballad telling how a bridegroom hurried 
thither from the altar only to learn that the 
bride had been beforehand with him and taken 
a bottle with her to the church. 

The first impressions of Cornwall are some- 
what discouraging, vast desolate moorlands and 
still drearier mining districts, but Cornish coast 
scenery has few rivals in the world. The rugged 
granite and serpentine cliffs with all their vivid 
colours rising sheer from turbulent seas, 
indented with creeks and coves and full of 
mysterious caves, are full of grandeur and 
danger and beauty. 

The hospitable Cornish have always been 
celebrated for the inhospitality of their coasts, 
and envious people have invented tales of a 


was singing psalms in church when word came 
that a rich ship had just run ashore; all were 
girding their loins, cager to be 
the first to share the spoils when 
the parson held up his hand and remonstrated, 
“One minute, gentlemen, let us all start fair.” 
And even now, when wrecking has become a 
legend of the past, the whisper of a ship in dis- 
tress still arouses atavistic instincts in modern 
Cornishmen, full of zeal to lend a helping hand. 
The Lizard district and the great reef known as 
the Manacles probably hold a world’s record 
for wrecks, and all the churchyards in the neigh- 
bourhood are crowded with graves recalling 
the drowning of men and women who have 
been washed up on to the shore. Often 
the victims were all buried unceremoniously 
in a neighbouring field, for there was a law 
denying Christian burial to unknown bodies cast 
upon the shore. This was a Government enact- 
ment, very distasteful to the pious people of 
Cornwall, and it was eventually a Cornish 
Member of Parliament who secured its repeal. 
There are other excitements on the Cornish 
coast, full of almost equal thrills. Stroll any- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
Kynance Cove on a bright summer 
day, when the sea seems lapped 
in peaceful ripples, and the fishermen are 


Wreckers. 


Pilchards. 
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content to lie loafing and smoking 
and staring out upon the face of the 
waters. Suddenly one of them leaps 
to his feet and points out to sea, 
yelling like one possessed. Sleepers 
awake, crowds collect, fresh contin- 
gents join them from every cottage, 
though there seems nothing to sec 
beyond a crowd of seabirds hovering 
over a purple patch in the ocean. 
But that purple patch is a shoal of 
pilchards, one of the chief sources of 
riches for the Duchy. The men who 
were apparently idling over their 
pipes, were really there of a set 
purpose. They are known as “‘huers”' 
—an old Norman word that survives 
elsewhere only in ‘‘ hue and cry ’— 
and their business is to watch from 
topmost crags for the arrival of the 
great masses of fish and note every 
movement and proclaim it to the 
fishermen below. 

A pilchard is like a small herring 
with larger scales. At the first 
appearance of the shoals towards the 
end of June, fishing smacks set out 
to catch them with nets hung out like 
walls of hemp across the drift of the 
tide. And the work must be done 
by night for it is in vain that nets 
are spread for keen-sighted pilchards by day. 
But the great harvest comes later when thic 
pilchards draw nearer to the land, so thickly 
packed that the waters seem solid with them, 
the whole surface boils with them as they leap 
out of the water like trout in a stream. 

Guided by the huers, the fishers shoot a 
great net all round the shoal and then procecd 
to help themselves with smaller nets, filling 
their boats to overflowing with quivering 
masses of silver. And the scene on shore is no 
less animated. Everybody, down to the smallest 
child, is pressed into the service; boats are 
emptied at lightning speed, for every instant 
is precious ; then in every sort of receptacle— 
donkey carts, handcarts, wheelba-rows, clothes’ - 
baskets, even children’s handkerchiefs—the 
pilchards are carried off to cellars to be cured. 

The joys of Cornwall’s scenery are not 
confined to her majestic’ rocks. Some of 





Lhoto: Fy Frith & Co., Ltd. 
TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


Truro has a truly Cornish cathedri:! built of Cornish granite and - 
Serpentine with Cornish copper for its tower. The episcopal See was 
restored in 1876 after a lapse of 800 years, 7 


her golden sands are the brightest and 
softest in the world; by common consent 
Falmouth Harbour far surpasses anything 
which the blatant Bay of Naples can supply, 
and Cornwall shares with Devonshire the 
dreamiest and most delightful rivers of the Jand. 
The placid, pastoral streams of the Midlands 
and the broad waters of East Anglia, slowly 
lapping among the reeds, may offer a deeper 
sense of repose, but the Fal and the Fowey and 
the Tamar, the Teign, the Exe and the Dart 
are wreathed in perpetual smiles and satisfy 
all the lusts of the eyes. 

In Cornwall the grandeur of granite is em- 
phasised by the luxuriance of sub-tropical 
vegetation. At Falmouth, for instance, palms, 
bananas, citrons and all sorts of southern 
plants thrive in the open air. 

Falmouth is the best centre for exploration of 
the Lizard and other remoter parts of the coast. 
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The Lizard has been described as “a little 
Cornwall within a Cornwall,”’ and its distance 
from the railway has preserved it so far from 
floods of tourists. The road thither is over 
wide moorland, where wild ponies used to roam, 
and it has a certain wild fascination with its 
fragrant heath thick with buzzing bees and 
here and there a gaunt pine beside a solitary 
pool. The Lizard is solitary, too, but very 
lovely with its cliffs of serpentine, its fantastic 
rocks and bright little coves and masses of 
purple mesembryanthemum, dotted with grey 
tamarisks. 

A peculiar sentiment attaches to the Jand’s 





THE DART AT TOTNES. 


It was on the Dart that Raleigh sinoked the first pipe ever known in England, 
and there was a stone, known as the Anchor Stone, in mid-river, where husbands 


used to expose shrewish wives. 


End, the final battlement of Britain, which for 
unknown centuries has defied the furies of 

Atlantic winds and seas, and where 
Land's End. camps and barrows and menhirs 

record fierce prehistoric strife. The 
land is scarred, there is nothing to see but 
haggard downs of flowerless heather and savage 
rocks scattered about a shallow sea, whose 


shallowness induces restlessness and danger and. 


treachery. 

South of the Land’s End is a stone circle 
known as the Pipers and Merry Maidens, who 
were turned into stone for dancing on Sunday, 


u 


and the Logan Rock, a mass of granite weighing 
sixty-five tons, so lightly poised that the touch 
of a finger can make it swing. In 1824, a Lieu- 
tenant Goldsmith, grand-nephew of the poet, 
mischievously pushed it off with the help of a 
boat’s crew ; he was compelled by the Admiralty 
to replace it at a cost of £2,000, but it has never 
swung since so easily. 

Some respite may be found in the Scilly Isles, 
twenty-five miles away, once upon a time the 
real Land’s End, and then sud- 
denly severed from the coast by a 
terrific tempest. There are some 
140 Scilly Isles, covering an area of thirty 
square miles with six of 
them inhabited and Hugh 
Town, in St. Mary’s, as the 
capital. They are difficult 
of access, and navigation is 
dangerous among’ them 
when the sea is not perfectly 
calm. All manner of strange 
birds visit them, peregrines, 
sheldrakes, shearwaters, 
Greenland falcons, stormy 
petrels, go'den orioles and 
puffins, known as Scilly 
parrots. The flatness of the 
islands exposes them to the 
full force of the wind and 
trees remain stunted, but 
thick hedges enable the 
people to grow profitable 
harvests of early flowers and 
vegetables—especially nar- 
cissus and new potatoes, 
in their wonderfully mild 
climate, which rivals 
Madeira, Algeria and the South of France. 


Scilly Isles. 


§ 16 


Bristol was for many centuries a pioneer of 
British commerce and exploration and, like 
many other pioneers, obtained a 
very bad character. She carried on 
a specially shameful traffic in slaves 
from Saxon times right down to the seventeenth 
century, when Judge Jeffreys had to denounce 
the local practice of kidnapping English children 
for American plantations. The difficulties of 
her waterway gave security from pirates and 


Bristol. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 


It is said to be connected by a passage under the sea with Mont St. Michel in) Normandy, of which it is miniature 


copy. 
the Christian era. 
the hero of the nursery tale. 


Frenchmen, and in her security she found 
leisure not only to catch slave-children, but to 
prepare great enterprises and hoard wealth ; 
to this day she remains one of the most impor- 
tant cities in the kingdom, thriving excecdingly 
on soap, tobacco, chocolate, leather, boots, glass, 
brass, cotton and sugar. 

First impressions of Bristol may be dis- 
couraging, but diligent seekers will find quaint, 
old-world charms, such as the dreamy alms- 
house of King Street ; the Roman bath; the 
Cooper’s Hall; St. Peter’s Hospital, which 
recalls Bruges or Nuremberg; the Temple 
Meads ; the archway of Christmas Street leading 
to the steep, strange lane called Christmas Steps ; 
and St. Mary Redcliffe, described by Queen 
Elizabeth as “‘ the fairest, the goodliest and the 
most famous church in England.” 

There is a handsome Cathedral, but it is cast 
in the shade by St. Mary Redcliffe, whose tall 
spire is almost as fine as Salisbury’s and whose 
porch is covered with elaborate and exquisite 
decorations. In the muniment room is the chest 
containing the amazing eighteenth century 
forgery with which the ill-fated poet, Thomas 


The priory at the top is dedicated to St. Michael, who is said to have appeared to some hermits here very early in 
Another legend is that the earliest recorded owner, Giant Cormoran, was slain by Jack of the Beanstalk, 
A causeway connects St. Michael's Mount with the mainland at low tide. 


Chatterton, “ the marvellous boy,” hoodwinked 
Horace Walpole and half the experts in the 
land. Walpole was engaged on a book dealing 
with English art, and Chatterton, the son of a 
lay clerk at the Cathedral, manufactured what 
he called the Rowley Manuscripts, including one 
entitled “ The Rise of Peyncteynge, written by 
T. Rowlie, 1469, for Maistre Canynge '’—the 
Canynges had been mayors of Bristol at that 
period and founders of this church. He also 
hoaxed Bristol citizens with fictitious records 
and concocted pedigrees for such as would pay 
him shillings ; he still fills a place in the literary 
history as “the sleepless soul that perished 
in his pride,” and he found a pauper’s grave 
in Shoe Lane, but his effigy stands outside 
St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Most of Bristol is dour, but the countryside 
is still unspoiled. There are scented brakes and 
coppices round Clifton and up the Avon, craggy 
pathways, gullies and downs, and all the simple 
charms of Nature, while Druid remains and 
ancient camps tell ofa British population before 
the Christian era. 

Bath is a city of solid crescents and terraces, 
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rising tier on tier, a strangely attractive place 
with many interests of archeology, scenery 
and history, besides its great social 


Bath. traditions. The famous springs 


‘*were discovered by Bladud, an early 
British Prince, who suffered from leprosy, a 
fashionable disease of his period. He noticed 
that the swine were cured of something similar, 
so he experimented on himself and specdily 


recovered. 


The Romans bathed here and 





f’hotochrom, 


BATH 


Roman lead. 


Chaucer wrote the ‘“‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale,’’ but 
the great fame of Bath did not begin until the 
seventeenth century, when Beau Nash made 
Bath ‘the Queen of all the Spas,” attracting 
the Court and all the fashion of the period. His 
statue adorns the Great Pump Room of 1796, 
dwarfing a statue of the angel at the Pool of 
Bethesda, and there are now concert rooms and 
reading rooms in the vast building of the old 
Roman baths. 


Bath shares a bishopric with Wells, which has 
aroused fine frenzies from descriptive writers— 
‘there are places in the world so beautiful, so 
happy or so sacred that to speak of them without 
a certain reverent hesitation might seem impos- 
sible; of these Wells is one; its luminous, 
bewitching serenity ... sometimes like a 
phantom town seen dimly through its mists ; 
the towers and pinnacles seem to have the 
transparency and the evanescence of cloud- 
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ROMAN BATH. 


Supposed to have been founded by Emperor Claudius. 
terrace, embellished with modern statues of Roman emperors and generals. 


Twenty feet above the great Roman bath is the Roman 
The bottom of the bath is still covered with 


fabrics, such things as dreams are made of. 
Night and day there is the sound of running 
water in the streets; night and day the old 
minster stands, so substantial yet so ethereal.” 
Wells is the starting place for the pilgrimage 
to Glastonbury, which has been described as 
“like passing from the living to 

Glastonbury. the dead.’’ In pre-Saxon days 
Glastonbury was one of the three 

perpetual choirs of Britain, choirs where the 
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CLIFTON 
This bridge, which spans the Bristo) Avon at the picturesque gorge called St. Vincent's Rocks, was originally across the 


Thames at Hungerford, near Charing Cross. 
traces of British and Roman earthworks. 


Christian worship ceased not day or night, and 
to this day there are Jegends of monkish incense 
still being wafted over garden walls, of phantom 
perfumes from altars long since overthrown. 
In Celtic times it was a resting place of saints 
and kings. Though one may disbelieve that 
Joseph of Arimathea founded here the first 
Christian Church in England or that this was 
the Isle of Avalon, the burial place of King 
Arthur and Queen Guinevere, we have the 
sober authority of Freeman’s history for the 
fact that this Abbey is ‘‘ the one great institution 
which bore up untouched through the storms 
of English conquest, the one great tie which 
binds the church of the last thirteen hundred 
years to the earlier days of Christianity in 
Britain.”” The Abbey was of course suppressed 
and dismantled by Henry VIII who hanged the 
last Abbot there in 1539, and the church was 
long used as a stone quarry by the neighbour- 
hood, but glorious ruins still remain, portions 
of a very ancient chapel, traces of cloisters, a 
massive stone kitchen with four large fireplaces, 
‘and we may see the site of the Glastonbury 
thorn, which legend relates sprang miraculously 
from Joseph of Arimathza’s staff and used to 
blossom every year on Christmas Day ; it was 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


In the background we see the Observatory, on a height containing extensive 


cut down by a Puritan fanatic, but there is a 
stone definitely marked ‘“ A.p. 31” to record 
the place on which it grew. 

The Quantocks, west of Glastonbury, are a 
spur of Exmoor, and the story goes that once 
upon a time they stretched out to 
Lundy Island, but that is the least 
of their romantic history. It was 
among their desolate hills that King Arthur, 
hunting a dragon, met St. Carantoc searching 
for the magic Round Table which was to convey 
him across the Bristol Channel to Wales; and 
each helped the other in his quest. Then at 
Crowcombe there was a dramatic scene in the 
life of Sir Francis Drake. He had been so long 
away that his betrothed gave him up for lost 
and was actually being married to another man 
when a cannon ball crashed through the church 
window. ‘“ That must be Francis,” she ex- 
claimed, and sure enough it was ; the ceremony 
was suspended and Drake arrived in time to 
take the principal part. 

It was also in the Quantocks that feckless 
Coleridge escaped from penury in town and 
composed some of his finest verse ; here Words- 
worth joined him and both suffered suspicion 
of revolutionary designs. Sydney Smith held 


The 
Quantocks. 
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the living of Combe Florey for sixteen years, 
establishing a medical dispensary and con- 
sidering it ‘‘ a delicate attention ’’ when anyone 
_ fell ill ; among other jokes he used to dress up 

a pair of donkeys with antlers and make them 
peer over his railings to astonish visitors ; here 
also, when his doctor ordered him to take a 
walk on an empty stomach, he made the well- 
known answer, ‘' Whose ? ”’ 

Away to the east lies Salisbury Plain, with the 
ruins of Stonehenge, which have baffled archzo- 
logists. It has been called a Temple of the Sun 
and of serpent-worship; a shrine of Buddha; a 
planetarium for studying the courses of the stars; 
a gigantic gallows on which defeated British 
leaders were solemnly hanged in honour of 
Woden ; a Gilgal, where the national army met 
and leaders were buried ; and a calendar in stone 
for the measurement of the solar year. Druid 
and Christian origins have been surmised, and 
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the most recent guesswork gives the seventeenth 
century B.c. as the date of the foundation. 
The only interest is to wonder over the presence 
of strange stones, sixteen of which still remain 
standing, five of them with flat stones above 
them. : 
In many ways Old Sarum is more interesting. 
It will be remembered in our constitutional 
histories as one of the so-called 

Old Sarum. rotten boroughs, which continued 
to return Members of Parliament 

after ceasing to possess a population; and, in- 
cidentally, provided Pitt with a career. The 


original Cathedral of Salisbury was also there 
until it was transferred in 1258, and Sarum was 
a centre of British Christianity before the 
arrival of the Saxons, and its particular ritual, 
known as ‘‘ The Sarum Use,” was accepted 
right down to the Reformation all over the 
South of England in preference to the Roman 





GLASTONBURY. 
The Abbot's Kitchen, the last vestige of the secular portion of the once powerful and opulent Abbey, was built during 
the fourteenth century and used for cooking the meals required by pilgrims, Its four fireplaces can still be seen, whose smoke 
Spiralled through the octagonal lantern on the top. On the left is seen a vestige of the /raéry—or common-room of the monks. 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
Fuller says of Wells Cathedral, '‘ England affordeth not the like,” and we should certainly have to go far to find its 


equal. 
Calvaries in Brittany. 


ritual. The Cathedral is specially admured for 
the velvet lawns of its beautiful Close and the 
richly decorated spire, the tallest in England. 
Softened with age and tinted with seven 
centuries of lichen, this architectural wonder 
possesses characteristics of its own; unlike 
other cathedrals, it is not the gradual growth of 
generations, but the perfect complete work of 
one man, exasperating in its faultlessness and 
icy regularity. 


§17 

Stratford-on-Avon is the semi-legendary home 
of an elusive poet, whom all the dreamers and 
Shake- sentimentalists and literary wise- 
speare's acres of the world have been vainly 
Country. = pursuing for centuries. Certainly 
the setting is appropriate for the home of our 
national poet. There is nothing garish about 
leafy Warwickshire, there are no scenes of 
grandeur, no crags and torrents; just homely 
dreams of rich pastures, brooks, woods, parks, 
and fairy castles. The elms are so numerous 


There are some quaint carvings on the West Front representing the general resurrection, reminding us of the 
They were used to illustrate sermons in the days when few could read. 


that the people call them “ the Warwickshire 
weeds,’ and the elms are full of gently cawing 
rooks. Daintiest of all the fairyland, Stratford- 


_on-Avon perches beside a happy stream that 


flows gently through a happy country. 

It has long been a place of pilgrimage from 
all parts of the world, with probably less warrant 
than many older shrines. Every year no less 
than thirty thousand persons, a quarter of them 
Americans, pay to visit the alleged house of 
Shakespeare. The poct’s name and every asso- 
ciation that fancy can connect with him have 
been taken in vain as a trade-mark for all things 
on sale at Stratford. But the authentic relics 
are few. There is a monument in the church 
invoking curses on such as should move Shake- 
speare’s bones, and we may read the entries of 
his baptism and funeral in the register, and thus 
convince ourselves that such a man really lived. 

The various show-places, however, demand 
greater credulity. Nearly everything is a matter 
of faith or intelligent speculation. Tourists are 
shown the house where Shakespeare was born, 
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much as they are shown the rock at Paphos 
where Venus issued from the foam; but when 
they ask for facts, little is known beyond a 
record that it was once a butcher’s shop. The 
house is hall-marked, however, for the nation 
purchased it in 1847, and pedants reconstructed 
it in the way they thought it should have been, 
even planting a garden with all the plants 
mentioned in the plays. And the house cer- 


tainly convinced many, for Scott and Carlyle 
cut their names on its window; Thackeray, 
Browning, and innumerable trippers scrawled 
Then Shakespeare is said 


theirs on the walls. 
to have 
owned the 
house called 
New Place 
and to have 
planted a 
mulberry 
tree there, [iq 
but both... 

were de- 
stroyed in 
1759 by a 
peevish 
clergyman, 
who hated 
sightseers 
and disputed 
over his 
rates. And 
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years ago; but nothing definite is known about 
the house, except that a Richard Hathaway 
once lived there and had a daughter, whose 
name was probably Agnes and may have been 
Anne: In the same spirit we may also travel 
four miles to visit a fine Elizabethan manor 
house called Charlecote, with a deer park, where, 
according to tradition, Shakespeare was wont 
to poach. 

Warwick stands on a hill above the Avon 
farther up the stream. It is a quaint and very 
ancient little town with an ivy-clad house that 
belonged to the Knights of St. John, and on the 
walls of the 
church is a 
monument 
to an infant 
son of Lord 
Dudley, de- 
scribed as 
his “ Noble 
Impe ”’ (an 
old word 
meaning 
“son,” ‘in- 
heritor’’), 
while in the 
crypt of the 
church is an 
old ducking- 
stool, for- 
merly used 
for the trial 


house has STONEHENGE. of witches. 

been built The most imposing megalithic monument in Britain, the origin of which is They were 

in its place shrouded in the mists of antiquity. Sixteen stones are still standing in the outer circle, tied to the 
and there is a superstition that if one falls dire disasters will overwhelm the land. 

and a ae Seven stones of the inner circle are still in position, and there was a series of five stool by . 

mulberry 1S stones that formed a central horseshoe. Two of these stones are still extant. rope and im- 

venerated. mersed in a 


The rest is mostly guesswork. The fine 
timbered Guildhall dates from 1296, so Shake- 
speare may have witnessed the performances of 
strolling players there in his boyhood ; there is 
an old Grammar School close by, where he may 
have studied “ small Latin and less Greek ”’ ; 
and the desk removed thence to the Museum 
may or may not have been used by him. A mile 
away at Shottery is a pretty cottage ascribed 
to his wife, Anne Hathaway, and it contains an 
old settle, a carved bedstead, some “‘ everlasting 


linen sheets,” and other relics of three hundred 


pool ; if they swam, they were assuredly guilty 
and must be burned; if they were drowned, 
they were considered innocent and there was 
an end to it. 

Warwick Castle has been called by Sir Walter 
Scott ‘‘ that fairest monument of ancient and 
chivalrous splendour which yet 
remains uninjured by time.” The 
Saxons established a bishopric here 
and, after the destruction of the town by the 
Danes, it was refounded in A.D. 915 by a daughter 
of King Alfred. The oldest remaining portion is 


Warwick 
Castle. 
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the huge , At the imn 
Caesar’s ~ of the little 
Tower, town is the 
nearly 150 room where 
feet high, Scott began 
reputed to his ‘ Kenil- 
have been worth.” 
built soon 
after the § 18 
Norman Nuneaton 
Conquest, flourishes on 
but every Gaieee the 
nook and Eliot's rib- 
corner is full Country. bon 
of historic trade, and 
memories. takes its 
Here ‘Piers name from 
Gaveston, the nuns of 
the favourite l‘ontrevault, 
of Edward established 
II, was put by King 
todeath with Stephen, but 
dramatic fe- is now re- 
rocity. He membered 
had been chiefly for 
rude enough George Eliot, 
to call the who was 
Earl of War- born and 
wick ‘ black lived in the 
dog of Ar- neighbour-. 
den,” and he hood. Nun-. 
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was led all 
the way from 
Banbury to 
the Castle 
riding back- 
wards on what a ballad of the time called “a 
sorry mule’; then after a mock trial he was 
beheaded on a hill outside the town. 
Kenilworth Castle, a few miles away, whose 
ruins have been brought to life by Sir Walter 
Scott after all the vicissitudes of 
Kenilworth. history, remains a place of pil- 
grimage. Built in 1120 it held out 
under Simon de Montfort against his king ; in 
its vast hall Edward I] gave up his crown: 
John of Gaunt owned the place and it was given 
by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite Leicester, 
who held amazing revels in her honour there ; 
and finally Oliver Cromwell destroyed and pil- 
laged it so completely that it never rose again. 


used to be buried very long ayo. 


POULTRY CROSS, SALISBURY. 


In many of our old cities the four chief streets meet in the centre, where suicides 
Crosses 
unhallowed influences of the spot, and, as a central place, attracted markets, The 
crosses took the form of roofed shelters or permanent stalls. 


eaton ap- 
pears ay 
Milby in her 
‘‘Scenes 
from Clerical 
Life,’ and on the way to Coventry we recognise 
many places she has described. Near Arbury is 
Lawyer Dempster’s house ; and Chilvers Coton 
was the home of Tom Tulliver in ‘‘ The Mill on 
the Floss,” in which Griff Hollows become the 
Red Deeps. 

At Coventry we may reconstruct her life, visit 
her school, also Bird Grove, where she lived with 
lier father, and Ivy Cottage, where she was 
a frequent guest. Coventry is now modern 
and given over to engineering works, sewing 
machines, and artificial silk; but contains pic- 
turesque houses with projecting upper floors, 
and cherishes many old legends. 


Chief among them is the story of Lady Godiva, 


were erected to counteract the 
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MANORK. 


SULGRAVE 
The ancestral home of the Washington family. 


the family. 
of the famous American President. 


wife of the Earl of Mercia in 1043. He had 
imposed a heavy tax, and when she pleaded 
that the people would starve, he 


en ae answered gruffly, ‘‘ Ride you naked 
through the town and I'll repeal 
it.” So she sent a herald to bid the pcople 


close their shutters and stay at home, and all 
obeyed save Peeping Tom, whom Tennyson has 
stigmatised— 


“ One low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 
Boring a little auger hole in fear 
een his eyes, before they had their 

wi 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head, 
And dropt before him.”’ 


Peeping Tom’s window is still shown for the 
benefit of people who do not take life too 
literally, and traditions remain of two not very 
successful Parliaments which were held in the 
town—the Foolish Parliament in 1404 and the 
Devilish Parliament in 1458. Coventry was 
also famous for religious mysteries and miracle 
plays, known as the Coventry Plays, which 
were performed there in the Middle Ages, but 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been given 
of ‘sending to Coventry” any more than of 
relegating undesirables to Putney or Bath. 


Rugby is best known to 
us for its railway station, 
the Mugby Junction of 
Dickens, but it also pos- 
sesses the important public 
school, which was made 
famous by Tom Hughes, in 
his ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’’ a glorification of his 
headmaster, Dr. Arnold, and 
of the athletic, unimagina- 
tive type of boy. 

Lichfield is the birthplace 
and shrine of Dr. Johnson, 
who _ revisited 
the town in 
1776 in the 
company of Boswell, and 
asserted that the inhabi- 
tants were ‘‘ the most sober, 
decent people in England, 
the genteclest 1n proportion 
to their wealth and spoke the purest English.” 
What joy it would give him if he could return 
and behold his colossal statue in the 
market place with scenes from his life on the 
pedestal, and the statue of Boswell close by, and 
the memorial tablet on the house where he was 
born, and another on the house in Dam Strect, 
where he attended infant school; and all the 
enthusiasts gloating over personal relics of 
himself and Garrick. 

Lichfield Cathedral has been called the 


A Shrine of 
Dr. Johnson. 


It was bought by Laurence 
Washington in the sixteenth century and bears on the porch the armoria! bearings of 
‘The house is now a museum, the chief attraction of which is a portrait 
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ELSTOW. 


Elstow is about a mile north of Bedford and is famous 
as the birthplace of John Bunyan, The illustration shows 
the cottage in which he lived after his marriage and 
during the intervals between his imprisonments. 
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“‘ Queen of English Minsters,” and is certainly 
exquisite in symmetry and picturesqueness, 
though it suffered severely from the Crom- 
wellians, who used it for their stables, destroyed 
its beautiful sculptures, and, after a fire in 1661, 
left it, by order of Parliament, to go to rack 
and ruin. Restoration, however, was skilfully 


accomplished by Wyatt and Gilbert Scott in the 
nineteenth century, and its three graceful 
spires are known as “ the Ladies of the Vale.” 

Birmingham, like other manufacturing centres, 
makes small pretensions to beauty ; its manu- 
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all looking down on one fine piazza with 
its fountains, trees and statues, where the air 
is charged with the civic genius of Birmingham. 
In Edgbaston, Birmingham has something of a 
suburban Eden. 

Just north of Birmingham is the Black 
Country, thick-set with grimy towns, for the 
most part a wilderness of slag heaps and cinder 
dumps, lit up at night by glaring forges and the 
flaming tongues of black furnaces. Staffordshire 
is not a county to expect pleasing prospects, 
unless perhaps through .the spectacles of 





STRATFORD ON AVON. 


A dainty little town lapped in foliage beside a slow silvery stream. As Shakespeare's birthplace and shrine 
it attracts great throngs of tourists every year. 


factures embrace almost everything in the metal 
line down to heathen gods. But the wide, 
upward vista of Corporation Street, seen from 
New Street Station, is notable. The Town Hall 
is one of the finest imitations of a Grecian temple 
in this country ; its Corinthian pillars are said 
to be copied from the temple of Jupiter Stator 
at Rome. New Street is another notable 
thoroughfare ; while you linger on its ascent 


there ‘is ahead of you that wonderful assem- 


blage of buildings—the Town Hall, the Council 
House, the Art Gallery and the. Post Office, 


Mr. Arnold Bennett, the Herodotus of the 

Five Towns. 
§ 19 

Cambridge may not have such a throng of 

grand old buildings as Oxford, but her peculiar 

beauties secm more fair. The backs 

Cambridge. of the colleges are specially alluring, 

with tall trees dipping their feathery 

fronds into the sleepy waters of the Cam, between 

venerable colleges and velvet lawns and lovély 

gardens, with cawing rooks, and here and there 


.. a graceful bridge recalling the Bridge of Sighs. 


F 
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Oxford has many superior advantages, but her 
High Street is mean compared with Cambridge’s 
spacious King’s Parade and its array of noble 
buildings—the University Library, the Senate 
House, the portals of Caius College (pronounced 
Keys), and the quaintly beautiful chapel of 
King’s College, lapped in lawns. A cynic has 
compared this chapel with an inverted chest-of- 
drawers, whose legs project into the air, but it 
is the glory of Cambridge, a dream of delicate 
carved stone, and deserves all the praise of 
Wordsworth’s sonnet ; indeed, the first impres- 
sions on entering must make the most callous 
gasp—the light streaming through the exquisite 
stained glass windows, the fan-vaulted ceiling, 
the carved stalls, to say nothing of the magic 
music of the choir. 

Nor can Oxford, or any other University in 
the world, show any college to compare with 
Trinity, Cambridge, almost an University in 
itself, comprising more than half the roll of 
students. The Great Court, entered through 
the King’s Gateway, is 345 feet long and 
285 feet broad, with the Tudor Chapel on the 
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right, the Master’s Lodge, the kitchens and the 
hall in front, and elsewhere cosy rooms of 
residents. The chapel organ is the largest in 
Great Britain; the kitchens cook daily for 
seven hundred mouths ; the Master’s Lodge is: 
Crown property, and there is a tale of a Master 
playing host to Queen Victoria and being. 
reminded that the house was hers. Beyond the 
Great Court is Neville’s Court, with lovely 
cloisters on three sides, and here is the College 
Library, built by Wren and containing 125,000 
volumes. 

Adjoining Trinity is St. John’s, with which 
there was long traditional feud ; a story is told 
of a Master of Trinity explaining the increasing 
numbers of St. John’s by “‘ the growing desire 
for education among the lower classes.’’ Many 
of the colleges are very rich and possess priceless 
plate, few having deemed it necessary to make 
sacrifices for either side during the Civil War. 
Cambridge is even bolder than Oxford in 
claiming antiquity, one legend ascribing the 
foundation of the University to Cantaber, a 
Spanish Prince, 300 years B.c., but documentary 
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AYLESBURY. : 


An agricultural centre, famous for its ducks. The illustration shows a typical market in a typical English county town. 
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ST. ALBANS, 
The Abbey of St. Albans, dedicated to the first Christian martyr in Britain, is the vastest and at the same time the 


plainest of our Norman minsters. 


one, and this has an odd effect, making the old abbey look almost modern. 


As at Winchester, the western tower was pulled down to give prominence to the central 


It was made a Cathedral in 1877, and Lord 


Grimthorpe subsequently spent £130,000 on restoring it after his own designs, 


history does not begin until the thirteenth 
century. Qne fact that strikes a stranger is the 
quaintness of the street names, such as Petty 
Cury and Jesus Lane. 

From Cambridge we enter the awful desolation 
of the Fens, where ague-stricken folk toil desper- 
ately in mud and mist beside slimy 
streams that scarcely move at all, 
and swamps that seem like seabeds 
hopelessly awaiting the return of tides. The 
Fens are Holland in miniature, scarred by dykes 
and embankments and desperately long straight 
canals with the water running off in drains as 
big as rivers; great flat stretches, with wind- 
mills pumping water to reclaim the marshes ; 
fields of very green grass beside black peat- 
cuttings. It is not three hundred years 
since the fen-drainage began and for a long 


Fens. 


time most of the country was under water, 


with floods meeting the tides, overflowing the 
low banks and creating a vast morass, The first 


drainers came from Holland and were bitterly 
opposed by the natives, who had made a good 
living by snaring birds in the reed-beds and 
catching fish in the countless waterways. They 
burst sluices open and broke down dykes and did 
all they could to hinder the new-fangled work, 
This was the homeland of Oliver Cromwell, who 
was born at Huntingdon and spent his early 
years in such lonely wastes, brooding discontent 
with intervals of rioting, and breaking down 
dams and dykes, and wenching in fen-townlets 
until he found religion and a call to civil war. 
In his unregenerate days, he used to attend 
Newmarket, which became centre of fashionable 
sport under Charles II. The King’s _ 

Newmarket. Palace has disappeared, but the 
_ house of Nell Gwynne and other 
famous visitors remain. Now it is the head- 
quarters of the Jockey Club and the metropolis 
of the Turf, and though the course there is incon- 
venient, the many meetings attract enormous 
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Photo: F. Frith & Co.,; Ltd. 
BOSTON, .LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Chiefly noted as the godmother of an enormous city on the other side of the jts 
Atlantic, Boston possesses.a large church with a lofty tower known affectionately as 


‘Boston Stump.” ; 


throngs, especially for the Two Thousand 
Guineas in the Spring, and the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire in the autumn, when fortunes 
are won and lost. The English passion for horse- 
racing is unique ; neither disasters nor anxieties 
daunt it ; all classes love a good horse and even 
those who cannot distinguish one from a mule 
follow “the Sport of Kings” as the only 
legitimate outlet for their gambling instincts. 
The people of East Anglia, a land of fens and 
broads, are of dour Danish and pirate stock, 


thrown into contact with Nature . 


The 


Broads. all their lives; sports of many 


kinds, especially aquatics, are in 
their bones. Wroxham, Oulton Broad, Norwich 
and Potter Heigham are yachting centres for 
placid waters and meres fringed with woods 
and reeds, offering wide vistas over Dutch-like 
levels of marshland; and Burnham-on-Crouch 
is an anchorage and racing ground for many 
yachts. In summer-time it is a joy to sail a boat 
in congenial company through lakes and pools 
and meres far from houses and inns and all 
traces of civilisation. | 
When winter comes, innumerable wild-fowl 
appear, ducks and geese, snipe and widgeon 
—and sportsmen issue forth in punts, painted 
slate-colour as camouflage, and armed with 
big guns that fire a pound of large shot 





at each discharge. And 
when winter is really winter, 
the Broads provide one of 
the finest skating-grounds in 
all the world. 
Harwich, the port for 
Antwerp, is at the junction 
of the Stour and Orwell 
estuaries ; the lower reaches 
of the Stour are known as 
Constable’s country, where 
the master found inspiration 
at such picturesque spots as 
Dedham, Flatford Mill, and 
East Bergholt. Ipswich, on 
the Orwell, is a busy port, 
as full of old churches as a 
Cathedral city; and also 
appeals to artists with 
old timbered houses, 
amongst which the Ancient 
House in the Butter Market 
is most famous. Sudbury is the Eatonswill of 
Pickwick. Colchester annually celebrates the 
opening of its fisheries by its well-known Oyster 
Feast. | 
There are fens, too, in Lincolnshire. And 
when we reach Lincolnshire we almost reconcile 
_ ourselves with fens, such at least as 
oo © we find them there: ‘Green, green, 
and nothing else, with old villages 
and farmhouses and old church towers,” was the 
enthusiastic verdict of the American Hawthorne, 
fresh from a land where very little of man’s is 
old. And all Lincoln fenland exhales the past. 
The waterways, ‘“‘ without haste, without rest,” 
reflect very peaceful lives, and there is an old- 
world sturdiness about the very ancient bridges, 
especially that astonishing triangular bridge, 
one of the prime curiosities of architecture, near 
Crowland Abbey. Once upon a time Crowland, 
like Ely, was an island, but drainage removed 
the rivers to a distance, leaving this bridge, the 
oldest non-Roman bridge in all Europe, high 
and dry in the middle of the village square, with 
the statue of a Saxon king holding a loaf of 
bread at one of the entrances. One theory is 
that the threefold arch was intended as a 
symbol of the Trinity, but the original presence 
of three rivers is perhaps a more reasonable 
explanation. | "a> 
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The aim of this work, however, is not to 
catalogue countries and empires, not even to 
specify the surprises which await the observant 
everywhere. Were it so, we should need a 
library for each land, a volume for every valley. 
Trifles must be recalled as sun-motes are 
flecked into a picture ; popular horrors may not 
altogether be ignored any more than shadows 
in a sea-scape ; but our most serious readers 
must not stand too straitly on the order of our 
going. Sometimes it may suit our fancy and 
theirs to drift down a river, or track a railway 
to its source, or heed the imaginary lines which 
map-makers impose. At other times, however, 
it may suit our purpose to flit like bees from 
moorland to highland, from peak to lake, in 
search of perfumed memories and moving 
pictures and all the brooding spirits of time 
and atmosphere and man. 


§ 21 


Industrial Lancashire may be overcrowded, 
even disfigured by smoky chimneys, but we 
must remember that industrial Lancashire fills 
‘a small space in the country, that Lancashire 
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ranks third among the sricultieal counties of 
— There are plenty of places of refuge in 
Lancashire for the most placid 

Manch 
and stes tastes. There are moorlands in 
Liverpool, = Lancashire where the children must 
walk six miles every day toschool. That, how- 


ever, does not detract from the predominance of 


Manchester. Yorkshire might be styled a lung 
of England; Manchester would like to be 
considered England's heart, a sentimental heart 
struggling to be practical. Most attempts to 
crystallise Manchester would precipitate factories 
and free libraries and ship canals, emphasise the 
strange righteousness which has never sunk to 
self-righteousness in that stupendous pioneer 
city, concede even a note of practical selfishness 
to the severe honesty of the Manchester school. 
But Manchester has a living soul. There have 
been Manchester martyrs—Fenian as well as 
Jacobite, holy names to their partisans. That 
is nothing. The point is that there will always 
be Manchester martyrs. 

Manchester has 544 miles of streets, and fifty- 
four recreation grounds, and Gothic and Doric 
piles, revealing a conscientious attempt to 
secure all that the very best experts can glean 
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BIRMINGHAM : COUNCIL HOUSE. 


The fourth town in England, famous for the manufacture of all kinds of brass. The Council House cost £250,000 to 
build in 3878, 
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from classic styles. The Free Library is the 
oldest in Europe. In 1894 the Manchester 
Ship Canal turned a great inland manufacturing 
metropolis into one of the chief seaports of the 
world at a cost of £15,000,000. A gloomy 
climate emphasises squalid slums, huge ware- 
houses and many parks, but as in London the 
smoke pollution has been exaggerated, and 
Manchester can often be caught in winsome 
moods. | 
Liverpool is full of those great open spaces 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. St. 
George’s Hall, a vast Graeco-Roman temple of 
1854, with its Corinthian colonnade, is only one 
among many witnesses to the wealth and enter- 
prise of England’s principal seaport ; the mighty 


in subways, the silo storehouses, the pumps which 
can empty the Canada Graving Dock (925 feet 
long) in ninety minutes, the tobacco warehouses, 
whose fourteen floors cover thirty-six acres. 
An enormous trade is done in live cattle with 
America, which feeds the vast slaughter-houses 
of Birkenhead, and on the Cheshire side of the 
estuary are the great soap works of Port Sunlight. 
Strangest of all is the fact that despite her 
supreme natural advantages, Liverpool remained 
an insignificant village all through the great 
maritime dawn of the Elizabethan age. The 
first dock was built in 1709, and during most 
of the eighteenth century her chief business, 
apart from smuggling, was slave-trading with 
the Spanish Main; it was only in 1840 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Great Court and Chapel with the King’s Gateway on the right. Edward ITI’s statue is below the clock. 
Undergraduates are fined half-a-crown every time they walk across the wonderful old lawns. 


Mersey and all the endless array of docks and 
super-docks contribute colour and animation to 
the changing scenes. The Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal is but part of a system of communication 
with all parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
: Liverpool is not a manufacturing town, but 
_ depends entirely on transport and distribution, 
a very large proportion of the whole population 
devoting itself to loading and unloading, ware- 
housing and distributing cotton, timber, corn, 
sugar, fruit, tobacco, oil, cattle and provisions. 
Days may be spent exploring the ingenious 
arrangements of the docks, the mountains of 
grain being conveyed by endless revolving belts 


that steam communications with New York 
inaugurated the modern era of Liverpool's” 
prosperity. 

Blackpool sounds like a perpetual bank 
holiday fortified by all the joy-zeal of northern 
merry-makers. But all sorts and conditions 
find satisfaction on her firm golden sands, her 
mile of cliffs and her three miles of pro- 
menades. Owing largely to skilful catering, 
Blackpool has become the most popular seaside 
resort in the United Kingdom, and such is 
her enterprise that even the showmen of 
Atlantic City come frequently in search of 
new ideas. 
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THE BROADS. 


One of the finest sailing grounds in the world. The Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk offer unlimited holiday joys—sailing in 
summer, shooting and the most perfect skating imaginable in winter. 


§ 22 

The Isle of Man is also primarily a pleasure 
resort, though with more discretion and reserve. 
Nobody knows much about its 
origin or why it was called Man, 
or why it has three running Icgs 
on its coat-of-arms, or why its cats have no tails. 
One story is that King Lear’s son, Mannanan, 
a magician, became King of Man and was slain 
by St. Patrick, who proceeded to convert the 
island at the point of the sword. There were, 
however, Kings of Man for centuries, and it is 
by no means certain that the Duke of Atholl or 
the Earl of Derby could not now style himself 
King of Man to-day if he chose. In any case, 
Man is one of the political curiosities of the 
Empire. It possesses the oldest constitution in 
the world, with a legislature known as Tynwald, 
consisting of a Governor, a council and a lower 
chamber, called the House of Keys. No laws 
are valid until promulgated in English and Manx 
from Tynwald Hill on the 5th of July—Manx 
being a Gaelic dialect, no longer much spoken. 
The judges are styled Deemsters, as readers of 
Hall Caine may remember; the Bishop has 
the title of Sodor and Man, Sodor being a 
corruption of Sudreys, an old name for the 
Hebrides. Taxes are self-imposed, and so light 
‘that one wonders why more people do not 


Isle 
of Man. 


emigrate to Man. In point of fact, swarms of 
trippers come from Lancashire and Yorkshire 
during July and August, but at other times 
comparative seclusion can be found, though 
there has long been a tendency to tamper with 
Nature, add bridges and waterfalls, rearrange 
valleys. Douglas, the capital, stands out 
beautifully upon a shell-shaped bay with a 
mountain at each end, where sports are organised 
on the grassy slopes, and huge dancing pavilions 
of glass and iron are among the chief features of 
the place. On approaching from the sea one 
obtains an impression of many mountains; 
most of Man is undulating, the highest point 
being Snaefell (2,034 feet), whence England, 
Scotland and Ireland can all be seen. Castleton, 
the old capital, has a romantic castle that was 
besieged by Robert Bruce in 1313. The clock 
in one of the towers was given by Queen Elizabeth 
and still goes, and close by is Hango.Hill, where 
a man was executed in 1602 for treason to the 
Earl of Derby, then King of Man. 


§ 23 
The Peak District in the north of Derbyshire 
has been called the English Switzerland, and 
contains some charming scenery, though it 
could scarcely be considered mountainous. 
Derby bears few traces of her great age, and 
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it is not even easy to reconstitute the’ scene 
of Prince Charlie’s arrival in December, 1745, 
with heralds trumpeting King James the Third 
in the market place, and all the drama of that 
disastrous decision to go back when London 
was ripe for surrender. In the register of 
St. Werburgh’s sadly modernised church we may 
read: ‘‘ July oth, 1735. Mar* Sam" Johnson 


of y® parish of S. Marys in Lichfield and 
E]liz™ Porter of y* parish of S. Phillip in 
Burmingham.”’ 


The neighbourhood of Derby is more attractive 
than the town itself. The Dove, the Derwent, 
and the Wye run through valleys delightfully 
wooded and wild, with Matlock Bath in the 
centre of a romantic gorge and Buxton com- 
bining hot springs with winter sports. Haddon 
Hall, perhaps the best known of our baronial 
mansions, has figured on the stage; though 
admirably preserved, it is not occupied by the 
Dukes of Rutland, who prefer to live at Belvoir 
Castle. For four hundred years Haddon be- 
longed to the Vernon family; then in the 


sixteenth century their heiress Dorothy eloped 
with the heir of the Rutlands. The park of 
Chatsworth is only a few minutes’ walk away, 
nine miles round, and worthy of the huge seat 
of the Dukes of Devonshire, very magnificent 
but very modern in comparison with Haddon, 
the north wing having been added as late as 
1820. Peveril Castle was built soon after the 
Conquest by a natural son of the Coriqueror; 
and is familiar to readers of Scott’s “ Peveril 
of the Peak.’’ Very wonderful caverns were 
discovered thereabouts when railways were 
opened up,—Speedwell Cavern, ghostly and 
uncanny with water rushing into what seems 
a bottomless pit; the Peak Cavern, with an 
underground river appropriately called the 
Styx ; and Blue John Mine, whose vast chambers 
glitter with exquisite crystals of Blue John spar, 
and whose awful vertical chasms are attributed 
to a convulsion of Nature. The Merlin Cavern, 
near Eyam, was discovered in 1895. It runs 
for some four thousand feet, passing beneath a 
village and opening out at intervals into great 
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SANDRINGHAM. 
The Norfolk home of Edward VII some three miles from the waters of the Wash. A long, low building with ay 


chimneys. 


There are some pretentious modem iron gates at the entrance to the park. 
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MANCHESTER ; 


.\ central thoroughfare of ‘‘ Cottonopolis.” 


PICCADILLY. 


Note the memorial to Queen Victoria, the central monument on the left. On 


the extreme left are the temporary premises of the Municipal Free Reference Library. 


chambers forty feet high, thickly studded with 
Stalactites. Round the old market town of 
Wirksworth the whole district is honeycombed 
with lead mines, some of which date back to the 
second century. Hereabouts scenes of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede ” were laid and we may see the cottage 
of Adam and Dinah. In the churchyard of 
Darley Dale is the oldest yew tree in Great 
Britain, thirty-three feet in girth, and some say 
two thousand years old. 

Away up England, from Derbyshire to the 
Roman Wall on the borders, runs the ‘‘ Back- 
bone of England,’’ better known as 
the Pennine Chain, a big mountain 
barrier between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, a lonely land of hills and high moors 
and winding river-valleys, more romantic and 
rustic as it spreads into the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. This country has been vividly 
described in “Jane Eyre” and ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” and becomes a ‘ Bronté country ” 
for the fanatics of literature. At Haworth, a 
parsonage is grudgingly shown where the sisters 


Yorkshire 
Moors. 


lived, and threepence is the price of admission 
to a Bronté museum containing trivial relics. 

How outline Yorkshire ? The folk exaggerate 
the display of their John Bull pose, their hearti- 
ness, their well-fed red faces, their unlimited 
hospitality, their familiarities of “ thee” and 
“thou ” and “ lad ’’ and “‘ lassic,”’ their reputa- 
tion for canniness, but behind every pose is a 
severe sense of fair play. Bradford is the head- 
quarters of worsted ; Leeds of the cloth industry ; 
Sheffield of steel; Halifax another hive of 
industry ; everywhere the buzz of supremely 
ordered labour keeps assonance with common- 
sense ; and all the time the soul of Yorkshire 
soars complacently above machinery. It was 
in the ‘‘ Rose and Crown” at Halifax that 
Defoe wrote much of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

And York might be a hemisphere away from 
the hubbub of Yorkshire factories. What an 
oasis with her crooked streets of long ago and 
dreamy overhanging houses! The aloofness of 
York is illustrated by the title of her Archbishop 
—Primate of England, amiably unconscious of 
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the fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of All England. York Minster is not 
merely one of the noblest, most beautiful fanes 
in England, but contrives to retain and radiate 
all that Cathedral calm so natural and welcome 
at Chichester and Exeter, long leagues away 
from looms and spinning jennies. 

Harrogate, too, is unique, with lovely gardens, 
luxurious bathing establishments and_ the 
unpleasantest, most health-giving waters in the 
world. Close by are the Red Cat Cottages, 
opposite a field given over yearly to a carnival 
known as the Red Cat Races. The name arose 
very long ago, when John o’ Gaunt came over, 
displaying on his scutcheon the red lion rampant 
of Leon and Castile. . Loyal innkeepers naturally 
adopted it asa sign, but the heraldry of the sign 
painters was not convincing, and the country 
folk spontaneously conferred the name of Red 
Cat, which has survived to this day. 


§ 24 
Few places have been so lavishly endowed by 
Nature as ‘‘ Wordsworthshire,” the English 
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LIVERPOOL : 


Lakeland district, which spreads from West- 
morland and Cumberland into the north part 
__ of Lancashire. Greater moun- 
i tains, lakes and rivers abound, of 
course ; but nowhere, perhaps, has 

such infinite variety been concentrated within 
so small a space, a mere square surface of fifty 
miles, a gorgeous panorama in miniature. Seen 
at close quarters, the gloomy crags, the frowning 
passes, the sheer precipices assume a larger scale 
and fill us with awe by their desolate savagery. 
Then as some frantic torrent roars through a 
cleft, come visions of a promised land, secluded 
vales dotted with cattle and grey stone cottages, 
soft hills and dales, silvery brooks, the very 
place for poetry and shepherds’ pipes. And 
presently we contemplate the mirror of some 
great, gleaming lake bordered by romantic woods 
and golden hills. The rains are endless—five 
times the average of England—but to them we 
owe the mystic radiance of the scenery, and all 
the joyous surprises when once a shy sun 
emerges from fleecy clouds and transfigures 
every blade and leaf and drop with quick- 


THE PIER HEAD. 


Liverpool is the second city and principal seaport of England, with sixty docks and basins which flank the Mersey for 
nearly seven miles. The Transatlantic steamers discharge their passengers at the pierhead which is a busy terminus of electric 
tramways. The Cunard Building is in the centre with Mersey Dock Offices on the right and Tower Building on the left. 





Photo: F. Frith & Co., Ltd. 
WINDERMERE. 


The largest lake in England, and the gentlest piece of water in the Lake District. In the foreground is Belle Isle, 
an island straight out of a fairy tale, with Bowness just behind. 
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DERWENTWATER. 
The loveliest of English lakes with steep wooded crags, green hills rising to mysterious mountains in the background. 
67 
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NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


The ancestral seat of the Byron family until 1818. 
of Byron. 


changing quintessences of light. There are 
wild nights too, and awful legends of phantoms 
calling through the storm to lure incautious 
boatmen from ferries to their doom. 
Windermere, ‘‘ the wondrous lake,’’ is the 
largest and gentlest of the lakes, unspoiled even 
by tourist steamers. There may 
be less grandeur, but the wooded 
islands and little bays of polished 
silver are sheer delight. The sweet valley 
of Grasmere, dotted with tiny lakes and 
surrounded by rugged hills, contains the tomb 
of Wordsworth, and up the wild pass, or Raise 
of Dunmail, in a wilderness of rocks, stands a 
romantic cairn. Dunmail—whose very name 
is poetry—-was the last Pictish King of 
Cumbria and possessed a charmed crown. 
Now there was a wicked wizard who threatened 
to take away the magic from this crown. 
He lived in a cave guarded by wild wolves 
and could make himself invisible except at 
break of.day. So Dunmail sought him out, 
sword in hand, at dawn, but ere the wizard fell 
he cried, ‘‘ Where river runs North or South 
with the storm.” This was brought to the 
ear of Edgar, King of the Saxons, who learned 
that the description applied, as it does to this 
day, to Dunmail Raise; thither he hastened, 
but did not prevail until Dunmail was slain by 
treachery. ‘‘ Bear my crown away,” was 
Dunmail’s dying cry, “ but let not the Saxon 


Dunmail. 


Until 1921 when they were sold, Newstead Abbey housed the relics 
On the right is Byron's Oak, planted by the poet in 1798. 


wear it.” And his chiefs cast it into a deep 
tarn. Jvery year they return in mists of night 
and fish up the magic circlet and bear it to the 
cairn where Dunmail has slept for centuries ; 
they knock with spears upon the stones and hear 
an answering voice, ‘‘ Not yet, not yet, my 
warriors.” But some day Dunmail will return 
to earth and scatter the Saxons from the land. 
Beyond Dunmail Raise is the thin, solitary 
lake of Thirlmere, which has been reft of its 
population to keep its waters sweet for the 
drinking supply of Manchester, which is con- 
veyed over hill and dale for ninety miles. Above 
its sleepy hollows rises Helvellyn with jagged 
rocks amid bracken and grass, and away to the 
North stand the clouded summits of Skiddaw, 
recalling Armada night and the beacons when 


‘ Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile, 
And the red glare of Skiddaw 
burghers of Carlisle.’’ 


roused the 


Keswick, on lovely Derwentwater, takes us 
back to the Glacial Period, the famous Bowder 
Stone being ascribed to the Fourth Ice Age. It: 
weighs two thousand tons and fell from the 
crags on to its point so deftly that people shake 
hands through a hole beneath it. Near by is 
the Justice Stone, so called because shepherds 
met there almost until recent times, to deal 
justly with one another in exchanging lost 
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ISLE OF MAN: GROUDLE GLEN. 


Manxland has been harnessed to tourism and has developed the somewhat foreign 
habit of beautifying Nature, but her pretty little valleys and mill-streams and splashing 


waterfalls remain unspoiled. 


sheep. Thither also, in times of plague, 
infected folk came to deposit money, and, when 
they had retired, tradesmen brought goods 
without risk of catching the disease. 

Derwentwater, hailed as Queen of the Lakes, 
has beautiful wooded islands—St. Herbert's, 
with the cell of a seventh century hermit ; 
Floating Island, which is buoyed up to the 
surface at intervals by the escape of gas from 
* decaying weeds; and Lord Isle, the home of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, whe was beheaded 
at Tower Hill for his share in the 1715 rising. 
His lands were seized, his mansion fell into 
ruins and his family became extinct, but his 
memory survives in many a Scottish lilt of 
‘doul and sorrow. 


Many consider Ullswater 
the most beautiful of all 
the lakes, even comparing 
it with Loch Katrine, and 
rhapsodies are excusable 
at eventide when the 
afterglow tints the hills 
: | red and the lake | is 
a4 bathed in rich, peaceful 

“eee §€=6shadows. But Coniston 
Water is perhaps more 
romantic, embosomed in 
a mass of mountains 
where wild goats dwell. 
They were introduced 
long ago to teach the 
sheep not to prowl over 
precipices--for goats love 
dangerous places and 
sheep refuse to feed where 
goats have been. Coniston 
is renowned for its char, a 
little known, elusive fish 
that clings to the bottom 
of deep water and rarely 
takes a fly; the only way 
is to use nets, or long 
lines weighted with lead. 
Potted char is a local 
delicacy, for which high 
prices must be paid, and 
char pie figured at great 
banquets in olden times. | 

There are lakes in 
Northumberland too, 
lovely hills and peaceful dales, but the fascina- 
a of this rugged borderland lies in the spirit 
of romance which has brooded there 
at the junction of two kingdoms 
since the dawn of history. It was 
here that the old Romans, despairing of serious 
conquest further north, entrenched themselves 
behind one of the most wonderful walls in the 
history of the world. The Emperor Hadrian 
seems to have thrown it right across the north 
of England, from the Solway Firth to the Tyne, 
a distance of some seventy-three miles. It 
consisted of a stone wall to the north, eight feet 
thick and twenty feet high, with earthworks 
running parallel to the South, and a Roman 
road safely wedged in between—a stupendous 
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The Scottish 
Border. 
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artificial barrier designed by aliens to keep 
British hearts asunder. The Romans certainly 
did things thoroughly. Along this rugged 
border of seventy-three miles, there were 
twenty-three military stations, say one in every 
three miles, a real Roman camp with legions 
and cohorts and all the paraphernalia of Empire, 
crouching behind the wall their slaves had raised, 


Photo: Donald MeLetsh. 


YORK MINSTER. 


One of the largest and grandest Cathedrals in England, erected on the site of a 
small wooden church which was hurriedly built for the baptisni of the first Christian 
King of Northumbria in 697. The West Front has lately been restored. 


listening day and night for the whisper of war. 
And not content. with camps and walls, and 
shelters and trenches, the Romans had eighty- 
one forts to the seventy-three miles, and each 
fort held one hundred men under their centurion, 
and there were four watch-towers to be manned 
between each pair of forts. 





And when the foreigner was ousted, his wall 
remained—indeed much of it remains to this . 
day, and the spirit of lawlessness survived 
for centuries. To obtain an idea of the state 
of things we may compare the Mexican border 
of to-day, where cattle-raiding is the sole sport 
and industry. Throughout the Dark and Middle 
Ages the Scottish border was one vast stage 
for the display of every 
desperate melodrama; to 
this day it must remain 
more deeply saturated with 
sheer human romance than 
any other land that ever 
became a cockpit of the 
world. Troy, Macedon, 
even Flanders have scarce 
more richly blood-stained 
soil. The Border! the 
Border! what gallops and 
fights, and what a brave 
sight when Prince Charlie 
and his bonnets came riding 
across! There are glimpses 
of the Border atmosphere 
about Carlisle, which is, at 
least in name, the only re- 
maining British city in 
England. It withstood 
Saxons till the seventh 
century, held out. against 
Danes until utterly des- 
troyed, and became a sanc- 
tuary that lasted nght into 
the Middle Ages, a lovers’ 
trysting-place too on the 
direct road to Gretna Green. 

But for real whiffs of 
Border romance, seek we 
Berwick-on-Tweed, almost 
no-man’s land between the 
kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, still in theory a 
buffer State, still mentioned 
separately in many Acts of Parliament. In all 


this region are many castles—Naworth, home 
-of the Howards, especially of that Lord Warden 


of the Marches, who figures in the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’; Alnwick, seat of the Dukes of 
Northumberland, and finest feudal fortress in 
England ; Chillingham, where wild cattle roamed 
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WHITBY ABBEY. 


This graceful picture might have been composed by an old master. The Abbey was founded in the seventh century, 
but the present ruins at least soo years later. | 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Founded in the twelfth century by Cistercian monks, Fountains. Abbey is perhaps the most picturesque mon 
England. The cloisters are particularly beautiful with small rind eenlng out ree ihe viver kel. ea 
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Photo: Herbert Felton. 28 | : 
YORK: OLD WALLS AND MINSTER. 


The fourteenth century walls of York were built partly on the line of the original Roman wall. ‘Ihey offer a superb view of the 
city, especially at Bootham Bar, from which the Minster may be scen rising majestically above the Deanery Gardens. 


until recent times. Near Naworth we are in 
Scott’s country, where descriptions in “ Guy a ” 
Mannering”” can be followed up, and in the | : 
Irthing Valley are the Popping Stone and 
Kissing Bush, where Sir Walter became engaged. 
Off the East Coast are the Farne Islands, where 
St. Cuthbert lived for nine years, and Grace 
Darling won her niche in the history of heroism ; 
and Holy Island, otherwise Lindisfarne, acces- 
sible at low tide over wet sands, with ruins of 
the ancient Abbey where St. Cuthbert died. 
At Hexham are remains of an old Roman 
bridge, showing the bases of two piers which have 
resisted the impetuous roll of the Tyne for more 
than seventeen centuries. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
suggests little else than coals, and Wallsend— 
where the Roman wall ends—has the deepest 
coal mine in the world, but shipbuilding and 
engine making are carried on feverishly here, 
and many pretty places have been spared 





close by. Photo: Judges Ltd. 
The old part of Durham is picturesquely set DURHAM CATHEDRAL: | 
upon a hill almost surrounded by the River _ SANCTUARY, KNOCKER. 
4 1 This ancient grotesque knocker was. 
Wear, and Durham Cathedral a8 . considered sounded by malatacers 2 and other refugees. 
the most important Norman edifice in England. seeking sanctuary at the shrine of St. 
The interior effect of the long row of majestic oagh: Subepratebt yo iapeiSoa alias. alti 


in 995. The church was consecrated in 999. 
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DURHAM. 


Durham Cathedral is one of the most important in England, It is beautifully situated, but an idea of its grandeur can 
best be obtained from a distance. On the pavement in the interior is a blue marble cross marking the limits beyond which 
women were not allowed to pass. 


columns irradiated by old stained glass can 
be very impressive. The Prelates of Durham 
and Ely were the only ones in England to 
approach anything like the semi-royal powers 
possessed by Prince Bishops on the Continent, 
those medizval warriors who were ecclesiastic 
only in name, and displayed their religion by 
using bludgeons instead of swords, so as to 
refrain from the actual shedding of blood, which 
did not seem meet for prelates. 


, | $25 
The three distinct parts of Wales may be 
approached through three border towns— 
‘Chester, Shrewsbury or Hereford. 





Hg ieeang Chester is one of the ‘ strangest 
survivals of the Middle Ages ‘to Ploticksou. 
be found in Britain. Nowhere else are the walls WHITBY: CAEDMON CROSS. 
so complete, red sandstone walls not more than The memorial to the poet Caedmon, 
six hundre; a . who was a monk at Whitby Abbey, 
rn snes yee paar eid following the line and died there in 680. He is called 
or the 0 oman fortifications and comprising the father of English sacred song. 
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Photo: Donald McLeish. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


The greatest of all Roman works in Britain, built by 
Emperor Hadrian to defend Britain against the Picts and 
Scots. It averages eight feet in thickness, and stretched 
across the North of England from the Tyne to the Solway 
for a distance of 734 miles. 


a circuit of nearly two miles. There is a number 
of fascinating towers, including the Water 
Tower, where ships used to be moored in the 
days when the tidal waters of the Dee came 
right up to the city. At one turning point of 
the wall are the Wishing Steps, where, according 
to tradition, all wishes are granted to people 
capable of rushing up and down the steps seven 
times without taking breath. But the unique 
and most fascinating feature of Chester is to 
be found in the ‘‘ Rows ” of the four main streets 
which converge at the Market Cross. They 
form a second sidewalk to the streets, with a 
second row of shops, and may best be described 
as continuous arcades or galleries running along 
over the ceilings of the ground floors of the 
houses. The Rows are approached by flights 
of stairs leading straight up from the streets, 
and no one seems to know anything of their 
origin; they are, however, so agreeable and 
convenient that the chief surprise is not so 
much their existence here as their absence 
everywhere else. Chester also surpasses most 
other towns in the world for the wonders of her 
old timber houses, one of which is styled ‘‘ God’s 
Providence House,” in grateful memory of its 
escape from the plague during the seventeenth 
century. All Chester is wonderful, and the 
neighbourhood is a worthy wonderland with 
hills and babbling streams coming right down 
to the estuary of the Dee. 

Shrewsbury cannot compare with Chester, 
but possesses great charms of her own. The 


old walls have practically disappeared, the 
thirty-three Royal Charters conferred during six 
centuries are almost forgotten, even the mighty 
battle of 1403 and the long list of famous men 
given by Shrewsbury to the Empire are held of 
less account than certain local cakes which have 
been produced continuously since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Some six miles away 
Wroxeter possesses some Roman remains, 
claiming to be a British Pompeii. The story 
goes that the city of Uriconium was burnt by 
the Saxons in the sixth century, and that the 
skeletons found there were persons caught by 
the flames. Here is a good starting point for 
exploration of the Severn Valley, which abounds : 
in beauty spots with echoing woods, verdant » 
meadows, stately trees, fruitful orchards and 
rich cornlands. Buildwas Abbey is the jewel 
of the Severn, as Tintern is of the Wye, a lovely . 
picture of moss-grown walls, graceful arches and 
grey pillars amid very green woods and many 
rippling waters. Close by to the south is the 
very old town of Much Wenlock, whose jail- 
house of 1557 ranks almost as a modern building, ~ 
whose butter-market takes place between two 
pulars used as whipping posts, and whose tenor 
bell, weighing over a ton, bears the inscription : 
“IT to the Church the living call, and to the 
grave do summon ail.” And Much Wenlock 
has a thoroughfare still known as the Bull Ring. 

But we must hurry to Wales, granting no 
more space than we need to countless curiosities 





Photo: Donald McLeish, 
SHREWSBURY. 
Shrewsbury still has many steep, narrow streets and 


quaint old half-timbered houses, In this street, known as 
Wyle Cop, stands the house where Henry VII spent the 
night before the Battle of Bosworth in 1485. 
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CHESTER. 


The quaintest and most medizval looking town in England. The red 
sandstone walls were not built until the fourteenth century, but have 
followed the line of the Roman walls, and command admirable views of 


the city and the river. 


and charms; to the light fantastic coracles of 
salmon fishers, scarcely changed in their frame- 
work of ash and becch twigs during twenty 
centuries ; to the royal oak of Boscobel, where 
King Charles II found refuge from Roundheads 
after the Battle of Worcester, establishing the 
29th of May as Royal Oak Day until recent 
times. In Spain it is a royal fashion to give 
titles to towns—‘“ muy noble, muy leal’’—but in 
England Worcester is probably alone in securing 
the style of “‘ ever faithful city,’’ and for once 
loyalty was rewarded—it was in 1660, the year 
of the Restoration, that Worcester began her 
career of unbroken prosperity. Hereford on 
the Wye is also conspicuously old with timbered 





and half-timbered houses. The castle . 
was built to keep the Welsh in check, 
but Hereford apparently did not desire 
to check Wales; the castle has now 
disappeared, and Hereford has learnt 
from Wales to make musical festivals 
a feature of modern life. 


WALES. 


Wales is a wonderful land of song, 
every child being born to melody, every 
man and woman finding 

A Song supreme happiness in choral ex- 
" hibitions. There is an American 

story of eight Britons being found in a 
dug-out after along bombardment at the 
time of the Armistice. The two Irishmen 
were still fighting, the two Scotsmen 
were holding a debate, the Englisimen. 
had not yet been introduced, and the 
two Welshmen were busy organising 
an Oratorio society. In ancient Greece 
and Rome and most modern lands, the 
great way of proving who were the 
better men has been to hold athletic 
contests, but in Wales alone in any 
latitude or period, the great test of 
superiority is to hold an Eisteddfod, 
and sing oneself into fame. It is not 
unusual for eighteen thousand spec- 
tators to attend one of these perform- 
ances, including enthusiastic Welshmen 
who have hurried home for the occasion - 
from every quarter of the globe—from 
India and Australia and Patagonia and 
South Sea Islands and Timbuktu. To non- 
musical people like the English, such ceremonies 
may seem silly, but they have had the advantage 
of perpetuating national sentiments and national 
literature and, above all, the soft musical 
language which might otherwise have been 


condemned to extinction, like the last real 


vestige of British speech in the Duchy of 
Cornwall. | 

Welsh is a Teutonic word meaning foreigner. 
It was conferred on British stock in England 
by the savage. Saxons who overran these 
islands, and, coming from them it was a high 
compliment. Wales holds aloof from England, © 
but does not interpret its aloofness so far as to 
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ee with seven miles - of 
quays. It has a popu- 
lation of 200,000, and 
as one gazes over its 
vast expanse of rails 
and chimneys and fac- 
tories and warehouses, 
it is difficult to realise 
that, no longer ago than 
1801, it was a happy 
smiling village with 
only.a few hundreds of 
inhabitants. Cardiff 
Castle, however, was 
built in the eleventh 
century, and has been 
so claborately restored 
that it maintains all the 
appearance of strength 
and antiquity. A short 
distance away is Llan- 
daff, the smallest city 
in Britain, now practi- 
cally a suburb of Cardiff; 
it is the oldest of our 
episcopal Sees, dating 
back to the sixth cen- 
tury, with a pretty little 
Cathedral 





t 


exclude partisanship at 
home. North Wales 
despises South Wales, 
and South Wales is 
suspicious of the north. 
Even in the south, 
Swansea and Cardiff 
maintain traditions of 
jealousy like those of 
the Montagues and 
Capulets. South Wales 
is eaten up with mines, 
pitted, riddled, honey- 
combed with shafts. 
Within a fifteen mile 
radius of Swansea there 
are no less than two 
hundred and fifty coal- 
pits. Swansea is the 
chief centre of the tin- 
plate trade of England, 
as well as the most 
important copper smelt- 
ing centre in the world. 
Commerce, quite un- 
lovely commerce, is 
the pervading interest 
of this thriving hive. 
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LUDLOW: THE FEATHERS INN. 


Ludlow has some fine old wooden houses of which the 
Keathers Inn is a good specimen, reminding one of 
Nuremberg. The twelfth century castle, where Milton 
wrote his ‘‘Comus,” is still magnificent in its decay. 


§ 1 that seems 
Cardiff, the to have been 
sane forgotten 
out es amid its 
coalfields, ex- clumps of 
ports a larger trees, and 


tonnage than 
any other 
place in the 
world, New 
York coming 
second. It 
also has the 
largest coal- 
shipping 
trade in the 
world, and 
the docks 
have an area 
of one‘ hun- 
dred and 
sixty acres 





Photo: F. Frith & Co., Lid. 
A DUCKING STOOL. 


In old days, when the law followed the injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” ducking stools were used as tests of guilt. The suspected woman was 
placed in the chair, which was let down into a pond; if she drowned she was 
innocent, if she did not drown she was burnt as a witch, This example stands in 
the church at’ Leominster.. ; 


allowed to go 
to absolute 
ruin until re- 
storers set to 
work in 1843. 
Llandaff is a 
delightful 
little oasis in 
this black 
country, a- 
mid the chok- 


ing smoke of 


innumer- 
able copper 
works, but an 
even more 
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incredible surprise is provided close by when 
we suddenly light upon the beautiful Vale of 
Neath, with wonderful waterfalls, picturesque 
crags and wooded ravines. That is one of the 
many wonders of Wales. Industrial districts, 
long stretches of ugliness, then all of a sudden 
and, apparently for ever, all the infinite wildness 
ofuntutored Nature. Right at the extreme west 
of SouthWales, 
near a promon- 


tory jutting 
out into the 


seca, we come 
upon the sur- 
prising Cathe- 
dral of St. 
David's, the 
most impor- 
tant or at least 
the most 
remarkable 
church in 
Wales. The 
town of St. 
David’s is 
reckoned as a 
city, because 
the seat of a 
Bishop be- 
comes auto- 
matically a 
city, and there 
have been 
Bishops of St. 
David's for 
over twelve 
centuries ; but 
really it is 
little more 
than an irregu- 
larly built 
village of some 
thousand in- 
habitants. 


Photo: Underwood, 


Cistercian monks in 1131. 


§ 2 
Central Wales has been for centuries a sort of 
buffer between north and south. {t is a land 
of low hills and breezy uplands, shut in by low 
mountain ranges and full of romantic gorges and 
hidden valleys. Montgomeryshire and the 
Dovey Valley are typical. The holiday seeker 





TINTERN ABBEY. 


Standing in a green meadow on the right bank of the Wye, ivy-clad Tintern 
Abbey is one of the most romantic ruins in England. 


from England may at first be driven by rain 
to remain within doors and play bridge ; 
but presently monotony may compel him to 
confront one penance with another, and he will 
don his mackintosh and face the incessant rains 
and catch the sweetest trout in pools and rills, 
and discover sublime colour tints in endless 
undulating pasturelands, where pillars of mist 
steal inces- 
santly through 
purple valleys 
to rejoin their 
brethren in the 
clouds. Here 
the people still 
speak Welsh 
more _ readily. 
than English, 
and combine 
much shrewd- 
ness and 
fricndliness 
with inexor- 
able prejudices 
about whist- 
ling or fishing 
on the Sab- 
bath. Plynlim- 
mon (2,469 
feet) is one of 
the tallest 
mountains of 
Wales, and 
many trouble 
to climb it, 
though it has 
been described 
as ‘‘sodden 
dreariness,” 
and rarely 
offers any sort 
of view from 
its summit. 
The only real 
interest of Plynlimmon, is that it gives birth 
to the beautiful Wye, which may be found 
bounding down the south side of the moun- 
tain, or, as a descriptive writer tells us, 
“bubbling down the slope in a volume which 
might be contrasted in the circumference 
of a tea-cup.” George Borrow, who always 
: G 


It was founded by 
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boasted of doing more than other people, tells 
us in his ‘‘ Wild Wales ’’ how he drank on the 
same day of the sources of the Severn, the Wye, 
and the Rheidol, all of which are to be found 
within the compass of a mile. 


§ 3 


North Wales is the chief hunting ground for 
artists and tourists with its many sunlit water- 
ing places and high snow-capped peaks, and 


Photochrom. 


another Venice of the North. And, apart 
from exaggeration, the bay has a glorious 
sweep, local verdure is incomparably green. 
Near Colwyn Bay is the famous “ Cursing Well ”’ 
of St. Eilian, where revengeful people used to 
cast pebbles inscribed with the names of their 
enemies. The picturesque little town of Conway 
—where the curfew still rings—dates back to the 
sixth century and is still surrounded by walls 
with twenty-one semi-circular towers. With 





HEREFORD: CHAINED LIBRARY. 


Hereford is a city of very ancient origin, with manv old buildings and half-timbered houses. 


In the Chureh of All 


Saints a chained library brings-back memories of days in which a library was a rare and valuable possession requiring to 


be puarded with special vigilance. 


miles and miles of golden sand and wild moor- 
lands with pathless bogs and rocks so close 

together that there is barely room 
Snowdonia. for road and river, and funny little 

market towns whose strects are 
crowded with shaggy Welsh ponies, black-faced 
mountain sheep and long-horned cattle. Of 
the watering places, Llandudno stands out 
easily above all others, inducing wide-awake 
advertisers to proclaim another Bay of Naples, 


its ivy-clad walls and massive towers the castle 
remains the most beautiful in Wales, though, like 
many another building it has suffered more from 
peace than war. Once upon a time it was given 
to an Earl of Conway, who stripped the roofs 
of all their lead and timber intending to sell 
them in Ireland; his sacrilege was punished 
by the loss of ship and cargo, but that did not 
help to restore the roofs to the castle. Save 
for its rooflessness, it might even rival the castle 
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BANGOR. . 


A Welsh spa, the half-way house between the mountains of Snowdonia and the lowlands of the coast, described 
by Scott as '‘ Beauty in the Lap of ‘Terror,”’ 
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LLANDUDNO. 


Probably the most famous of Welsh seaside resorts. It enjoys an exceptionally fine climate and is renowned for the variety 
and profusion of the plant life in its gardens and environs. 
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of Carnarvon, which is built entirely of hewn 
stone and washed on two sides by the Menai 
Straits and the waters of the Seiont. Carnarvon 
Castle is one of the most imposing and extensive 
medizval fortresses in the world, every room 
and court in the vast building has its legend, 
and, more than any other spot in the Princi- 
pality, it has enshrined itself in the heart of the 
history of Wales. Long ago, during the Welsh 
wars of independence, the natives declared that 
they would never owe allegiance to a Prince 
who was not of their own nation and language, 
and of an unblamable life. Accordingly 
Edward I established himself in Carnarvon 
Castle, and arranged that his queen should come 
to the Eagle Tower for the birth of their son. 
Then he presented the baby to the Welsh people 
as a native born prince of unblamable life, 
who could speak no word of English. This was 
the first Prince of Wales, and it was in commem- 
oration of this tradition that another Prince of 
Wales came to this castle in IgI1 to receive 
his investiture. Another famous Welsh castle 
is that of Harlech, built by Edward I on a rock 
jutting out two hundred feet above the plain. 
It was during a siege of the Wars of the Roses 


that the ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech ”’ was 
written to stir native chieftains to revolt against 
the English king. 

Snowdon (3,560 feet) is the highest mountain 
in England or Wales, but considerably lower - 
than Ben Nevis in Scotland. In spite of its 
name, it is some eight hundred fcet. below the 
snow-line, and is usually free from snow from 
April to October. It affords one of those 
apparently casy climbs which lure inexperienced 
Alpinists to their destruction, and it possesses 
a long death-roll. The views at sunrise and 
sunset can be very extensive and beautiful, 
but the summit is often shrouded in mists for 
many days at a time. 


POPULATION STATISTICS. 


England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
a population (1921) of 35,678,530. The total area 
of Wales is 7,466 square miles and the population 
(ty21) 2,206,712. The Isle of Man has an area 
of 227 square miles and a population (1921) of 
60,238. Greater London has a population (1921) 
of 7,476,168. Among England’s chief cities are 
(populations in brackets) Liverpool (803,118), 
Birmingham (919,438), Manchester (730,551), and 
Leeds (458,320). Among Welsh cities are Cardiff 
(2c0,262) and Swansea (157,561). 





Lhata; Fo krith & Co, Ltd. 


CARNARVON, 
Although the streets of Carnarvon, ‘‘the metropolis of the hills," may be thronged with tourists—for is it not the 
gateway to Snowdonia—yet the more pensive may linger within the eight-foot walls of the Castle, a decayed testimonial to 


the pomp and power of Edward I. 
was installed as Prince of Wales in 1917. 


Here, amid scenes of indescribable enthusiasm, Edward, the Empire's favourite prince, 





Sudecs, Ltd. 


EDINBURGH: SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT. 


Princes Street is perhaps the finest street in Europe. Its beauty is enhanced by bright gardens, prominent 
in which is the Scott Monument, a Gothic steeple of rare beauty erected in 1840. 
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CONWAY. 


The Castle is one of the most picturesque in Britain. 
from the eastern corner of the town walls. 
in 1826. 


It was built for Edward 1 in 1284, and juts out, a silent sentinel, 
In the foreground is the suspension bridge designed bv ‘Telford and completed 
Beside it, on the left, is the tubular bridge that carries the railway into the town. 


Il—SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


SCOTLAND. 


“MCOTLAND is wilder and more moun- 
tainous, less fertile and less populous 

Kw than England; her climate, for the 
most part, is variable, but much warmer 
than any corresponding latitude. The High- 
landers are pure Celts with a tinge of Scandi- 
navian blood, the Lowlanders are Picts and 
Celts, who have intermarried with Saxons ; 
but the whole Scottish race is distinct and 
never to be confused with any other. Pride, 
frugality, sagacity, adaptability and courage 
are the generally accepted qualities and usually 
combine to make for success in life. Indeed, 
go where you will, from China to Peru, to the 
uttermost islands of the South Seas, or the 
most distant deserts of Mongolia, the odds 
are that you will find a Scotsman in possession, 
trading—and succeeding. In Dr. Johnson’s 


dictionary, we read a mischievous definition 
of oats as “a grain that in England is given 
to horses, but in Scotland is consumed by the 
people.” “ Yes,"’ was a Scotsman’s retort, “ but 
where did you ever find such men and such 
horses?’’ The old kilt of the Gaul or Gael has 
gone the way of most national costumes, but 
it survives in the uniform of certain Scottish 
regiments, and he is a rare Highlander who 
does not know his own tartan, or can refuse 
enthusiastic inspiration to the strains of his 


pipes. 
§1 


All the praises sung of Edinburgh are well 
justified. She has been called the ‘Queen of 
Cities,” beautiful, picturesque, 
sal historical, romantic and mys- 
terious, and there hovers round Edinburgh 
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a subtle, indefinable charm, which would be 
difficult to analyse. 

Let it suffice to chronicle coldly that the 
Scottish capital is set upon a chain of hills 
intersected by deep ravines some two miles 
south of the Firth of Forth. And here is a 
strange fact—the magnificence of her situation, 
the expression of her features, the dignity, the 
friendliness, the smiles, the frowns, all are part 
and parcel of her history. Take the history of 
Arthur’s Seat, that high hill like a couchant, 
guardant lion, keeping patient watch over 
streets and houses and churches throughout 
centuries of ficrce invasion and cut-throat 
civil wars. And close by the grim, grey 
castle of Edinburgh, still apparently im- 
pregnable in spite of more than one surrender, 
still fast and strong and defiant, buoyed on 
nearly every side by cataracts of tumultuous 
rocks that leave just room fora little path to 
trickle away for a mile and a half slowly, 
gradually, to the Palace of Holyrood. 

Probably the situation was best illustrated in 
1745, when Charles, Prince Regent, came flushed 
with triumph from Gladsmuir and held a 
brilliant court at Holyrood, and all the hearts of 
the Highlands were at his fect, and still that 
dour, grey castle held out, and no sooncr had 
he set forth to conquer England than the 
Hanoverian garrison issued forth to retake and 
torture his capital. 

The barracks of the Castle contain many 
batterics with antiquated guns. IT'rom Half 

Moon Battery a gun is fired every 
The Castle. day at one o'clock to tell the town 

the time, and on the King’s Bastion 
is far-famed Mons Meg, whose story is lost in 
the mists of ages. Mons might suggest recent 
fighting, and this piece of ordnance probably 
d.d come from Belgium once upon a time; 
but a more probable derivation of Mons is from 
Mowance in West Scotland. In any case, Mons 
Meg fought for Scotland many a time and oft. 
She burst in 1672 when saluting the Duke of 
York, but she had recovered sufficiently to be 
out in the Forty-five, and like many another 
scottish worthy was taken captive to the Tower 
of London, whence Sir Walter Scott effected 
her liberation in 1829. 

The Esplanade outside the Castle was the 
scene of many savage executions for crimes 


that would not be reckoned crimes to-day. 
On July 17th, 1538, beautiful Lady Jane 
Douglas was burnt to death there, in the 
presence of her husband and son, on the charge, 
brought by a disappointed suitor, of ‘‘ attempt- 
ing the King’s life by sorcery.’’ Here scores of 
witches were ‘‘ worryit at the stake,” that is, 
strangled or burned, and as late as 1659, a 
hideous scene was enacted when five unhappy 
women were consigned to flames for ‘‘ renouncing 
their baptism by dancing with the devil.” A 
fountain was unveiled in 1912 to mark the 
spot where these horrors happened. Another 
interesting point about the Isplanade is that 
Charles I declared it to be a portion of Nova 
Scotia, so that Nova Scotian baronets might 
take seisin of their titles without crossing the’ 
seas, and the parade ground remains legally 

Nova Scotian territory to this day. 
Between the Castle and Holyrood Palace we 
now find Old Edinburgh, the High Street and 
the Canongate, and running along- 


Edinburgh. side the Cowgatc, a city of very 
narrow, very tall houses, many 
of them skyscraping to the eighth and 


tenth storey, for until the eighteenth century 
Edinburgh scouted the idea of suburbs, would 
grow only toward the skies. All ranks and classes 
were huddled in this small compass, soaring like 
fishes towards the upper airs. To-day, to the 
casual, matter-of-fact person, these ancient 
quarters, these tall, weather-beaten tenements 
lining the causeways and roadway, some of 
these yawning, hideous closes and alleys are 
squalid and depressing, a miscrable slum-land. 

No doubt romantic minds brush all this aside 
by conjuring up other scencs and other memorics. 
Many a one would love to sce that steep, 
grey highway of history, the Canongate, 
illumined by its original and descended glory. 
It would give them no slight thrill to know 
that behind those hoary walls and tourelles, 
where the last King of Scotland was born, the 
King of Edinburgh, and of London, is housed, 
at the foot of the steep way from Castle to 
Palace. How often has Mary Stuart carried 
her griefs from one to the other! How often 
have great causes brought a nation with torches 
into this street! What rank and wit and 
intellect have given lustre to these mean 
closes and wynds |! 
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HOLYROOD PALACE AND ABBEY. 


Far more than any other historic building in the world, Holyrood speaks and breathes strange romances and tragedies 


through every crevice. 


Here Rizzio was stabbed before (Queen Mary's eyes, here Prince Charlie held his Court in 1745, and 
here the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland still deliberates. 


The Abhev an the left was founded in 11a8 by 


King David when he escaped from the furies of a stag; fanatics sacked it during the Revolution of 1688, and the ruin was 


completed by a storm in 1768. 


§ 2 
It was only when George III came to the 
throne, and all fears of civil war seemed ended 
that Edinburgh abandoned her 


The : 
Glory of retirement and witnessed onc of 
Edinburgh. the most amazing migrations 


ever known in the story of any town. Every- 
body who could afford to do so abandoned the 
congested, sky-scraping city to poor toilers. 
In 1772 North Bridge was built across a valley 
and on the opposite slopes arose a new city, 
the magnificence of whose constructions, the 
regularity of whose streets and squares, the 
grandeur of whose position are almost unsur- 
passed. During recent years the old town has 
been modernised and adorned, some of the 
tallest houses have been cut dowu, but there 
has been no vandalism, nothing to prevent fancy 
from recalling the High Street of Edinburgh 
when it was the heart and centre of the life 
of the whole Kingdom of Scotland. 

Never, perhaps, has a great city been so 


divided into two as when, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the New Town began to 
risc and lay itself out in spacious and classic 
modes under the rock which was Auld Reckie. 
This is the wonder and pathos of I¢dinburgh. 
We have always been overwhelmed by the 
spectacle of the Old Town, gone far to blight 
and poverty on its august ridge, yet still lifting 
its spires and roofs and battlements into the 
gold of morning or through the dusks of evening 
into pure light. When one sits in the gardens 
of Princes Street one does not need to look 
upward to fecl that most of that soaring old 
city, seen in silhouette, abides still in an age 
to which no North Bridge can lead men back. 
And yet much of it 1s of to-day, yesterday, and 
for ever. There doctrine is still guarded and 
proclaimed in Scotland. There Scottish justice 
is still administered. There alone can Scotland’s 
greatest traditions be felt ‘“‘ along the blood and 
in the heart.” 

The glory of Edinburgh, which cannot be 
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taken away, is her large nearness to Nature. 
In her busiest streets you can see the footsteps 
of the morning on the hills, and can look from an 
evening newspaper to the sunset fading from 
primeval cliffs. The wind of the country, or 
of the sea, blows along Princes Street. And these 
packed heights, are they not sisters of the Black- 
ford Hills and the Pentlands, though for grass 
they grow houses? Scott's lines will never be old: 


“Such dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high 
Mine own romantic town ! ”’ 


In Castle Street between the Castle and 
Holyrood is the wizened old Church of 
St. Giles with its stone tower shaped like 
a crown. Think what tales every stone 
could tell, every log that survives from 
the days when the church was all of wood. 
Here we can picture the frenzied throngs 
praying and weeping while they waited for 
news of Flodden ; the great bell tolling in 1513 
to summon all able-bodied men to resist the 
invading English; poor, daft Jennic Geddes 
throwing her footstool at the Dean's head and 
kindling flames of discontent against the 
English liturgy. l'rom the artistic point of 
view St. Giles suffered long and severely by the 
zeal of reformers, but latterly a more indulgent 
spirit has prevailed, pews and galleries and 
heavy incumbrances have been removed, the 
Cathedral is almost what it was before the Refor- 
mation. And here we may kneel at the tomb 
of the great Montrose, whose mutilated body 
found eventual scpulture after being exposed 
over many gates and towers of the Kingdom. 

Under the shadow of St. Giles is old Parha- 
ment House, in which are held the Courts of 
Session. In these buildings is Parliament Hall 
where the Scottish Parliament held its sittings 
from 1639 until the union in 1707. This build- 
ing also houses the Advocates Library, which 
contains the most valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts in Scotland. The expense of 
maintaining the library proved a_ grievous 
financial burthen. To assist in its maintenance 
the Government were prepared to give a grant 
of £2,000, and as a result of an appeal to 
supplement this miserly sum, an Edinburgh 


merchant made in 1923 the handsome gift of 
£100,000, which was sufficient to establish an 
adequate endowment, and now for the first 
time the library is recognised as a Scottish 
public institution. In the New Hall are pre- 
served the National Covenant of 1638, the letter 
of Mary Queen of Scots, written just before her’ 
execution, letters of Charles II, and many relics 
of Prince Charles Edward. | 

Edinburgh University—it was founded in. 
1582 —is the youngest of the four Scots uni- 
versities—St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen 
were all founded before it. The buildings are 
not seen at their best as they occupy an enclosed 
space off North Bridge Street, otherwise the 
noble proportions would be more impressive to 
the onlooker. Unlike the students of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Scottish students do not live 
within the walls of the College, they live where 
they please and do what they please in their 
spare time. 

Holyrood, however, remains the prime place 
of pilgrimage of Edinburgh, if not of Scotland. 
The Abbey was founded in 1128 
by David I in gratitude for his 
escape from the assaults of a 
savage stag. It was burnt by the English in 
1544, sacked by a revolutionary mob in 10688, 
robbed of its roof by a storm in 1768. Now 
the remaining interest centres in royal and 
noble tombs. The adjoining Palace was begun 
in 1525 and completed in 1671. Now it has 
been modernised and adapted to the sittings of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
But visitors may still find echoes of Qucen 
Mary's drama. Indeed, Queen Mary pervades 
Holyrood. Here are the rooms she lived in, 
with her workbox and shawls ; here is the chapel 
where she espoused Darnley ; here is the closet 
where she supped with Rizzio; and outside the 
guides pretend to show blood-spots on the 
precise spot where he was stabbed. 

Princes Street can have few rivals in the 
world. The shops, the hotels, the clubs, are 

fine, the views over Castle and 


Holyrood. 


ised old town are exquisite, the effects 
of lights at night suggest stage 
scenery ; but the chief charm scems_ to 


depend on the original idea of leaving one side 
open with the houses giving on fine public 
gardens that were once a lake. 
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Facing Princes Street and the North Bridge 
is the General Post Office, a grand building of 
ornate Italian architecture. But the gem is 
the Register House, built by the brothers 
Adam and facing the Post Office. The Scottish 
Post Office dates from 1635, but roads were bad 
as late as 1678, when mail coaches, drawn by 
six horses, took twelve days to go to London and 
return. ' 

A few yards further on as an enthusiast has 
quite justly said, ‘Go down one of the streets 
beyond the Calton Jail, leaving the jangling 
tram-cars behind you and 
lift up your eycs across 
the railway lines and the 
smoking chimneys and to 
your utter amazement you 
find yourself looking right 
into the heart of a moun- 
tain glen. Your feet are 
on city pavements, city 
sounds are in your ears, city 
odours offend your nostrils, 
but your eyes bring your 
heart back to the highlands. 
Morning, noon or night, 
summer or winter, rain or 
shine, the same fascinating 
scene fills you with highland 
thrills. The ruined abbey 
on its haugh, St. Margaret's 
Loch and the crumbling 
chapel, the solitary tree, the 
Hunter’s Bog, and stretch- 
ing away to the right, 
Arthur’s Seat and the Salis- 
bury crags, all of them 
shrouded in the haunting, 
blue-black light of the glens, 
what a vision of paradise 
to rise above the ashes of 
a foetid slum.” 

Seen from Princes Street, Calton Hill, with 
its twelve columns standing out against the 
skyline, arrests attention. These pillars have 
been called “Scottish pride and Scottish 
poverty.” Edinburgh likes, or once liked, to be 
called ‘The Modern Athens.” In order to 
make it look even more like Athens a public sub- 
scription was opened in 1824 to provide funds 
to erect a memorial to commemorate the 
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ROSLIN CHAPEL: THE 
"PRENTICE PILLAR. 


While the master-mason was away in Rome 
sceking designs for Roslin Chapel, one of his 
apprentices constructed this exquisite pillar, 
but when the master returned he became so 
mad with jealousy that he slaughtered the 
young artist on the spot. 


Scottish soldiers who fell in the Peninsular 
War, the intention being to raise a building 
after the style of the Parthenon. The plan 
failed for lack of funds and these twelve solitary 
pillars, erected at a cost of £1,000 each, stand 
to tell the story. From the top of Calton Hill 
a magnificent viewis obtained; on the opposite 
shores of the Forth the lands of Fife are seen, 
in the far north-east the Ochil hills and the 
Pentlands ; and the view includes the Firth of 
Forth, the great Forth Bridge, the Bass Rock 
and the great mass of North Berwick Law. 
Leith—which boasts an 
antiquity nearly as old as 
the capital city 
-—is the port of 
Edinburgh and 
was once Scotland's chief 
means of communication 
with the Continent. The 
English snatched it during 
the absence of Mary Stuart 
in France, but Leslie resisted 
Cromwell there triumph- 
antly until he was tempted 
to take the offensive, which 
led to disaster at Dunbar. 
For years Leith successfully 
resisted incorporation with 
Idinburgh, but this was 
accomplished in 1922. 
There are many _pic- 
turesque and historic places 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Scottish capital. Porto- 
bello, on the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, Queensferry, 
where the Forth Bridge 
stretches over the wide 
and deep waters to the 
opposite shore of Fife. But 
the favourite excursion 
from Edinburgh is to Hawthornden and Roslin. 
Hawthornden has an inscription telling how, 
in 1338, Sir Lawrence Abernethy “ con- 
quered Lord Dowglass five times in one day 
and yct was taken prisoner before sunsct.” 
Under the house are many artificial caves of 
great avail in fighting days, and on the way to 
Roslin is a sandstone cave where Wallace hid. 
Hawthornden was the residence of William 


H 


Leith. 
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Drummond the poct. Here “ rare Ben Jonson ”’ 
paid him a memorable visit, and a large 
sycamore, the “Four Sisters,” is still shown 
beneath which the two men sat. Tradition will 
have it that when they met Drummond said : 
‘““Welcome, welcome, royal Ben,” to which the 
other replied in rhyme, ‘‘ Thank ye, thank 
ye, Hawthornden.” 

The walk to Roslin is of enchanting loveli- 
ness, with fantastic rocks and a profusion of 
wild flowers, and the ruins of the 
castle reveal a place of great 
strength, accessible only by a draw- 
bridge ; wonderfully picturesque on a steep 
promontory washed by the river on two sides. 
Here, on Tebruary 23rd, 1303, the Scots 
defeated three English armies one by one and 
slaughtered them to the very last man. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Roslin became a favourite haunt of the gipsies, 
following on the fact that Sir William St. Clair, 
Lord Justice General, returning from Edinburgh 
to Roslin, delivered once an Egyptian from the 
gibbet on the Burghmuir, upon which account 
the whole body of gipsies were accustomed to 
gathcr in the stanks of Roslin every year, 
where they acted several plays during the 
months of May and June. Two towers were 
allowed them for their residence, the one called 
Robin Hood, the other Little John, but in 
1628 the Privy Council ordered them to be 
expelled from Roslin, complaining that they 
“had a peaceable abode, as if they were lawful 
subjects.’’ . . 

Roslin Chapel is universally admired for the 
uncanny beauty of its profuse, perhaps Spanish 
decoration, and there is a story about the 
‘Prentice Pillar, an exquisite piece of carving 
therc, how it was made by an apprentice while 
his master-mason was abroad, and the sight 
of this glorious piece of work so maddencd him 
with envy on his return that he instantly slew 
the young artist with his hammer. Three heads, 
supposed to represent those of the apprentice, 
his weeping mother and his wicked master, 
were long pointed out in the chapel, and, to 
emphasise matters, the wound in the head of 
the apprentice was marked with red paint. 

There are also many other strange carvings 
in the chapel, including thirteen figures of 
angels playing various musical instruments, 


Roslin, 


amongst which the bagpipes figure conspicu- 
ously ; Samson slaying the lion; the prodigal 
son feeding swine ; the Crucifixion; and many 
representations of plants, including harts- 
tongue fern, the curly kail, oak leaves, and 
roses alone repeated more than once, perhaps 
with the idea that they had some connection 
with the name of the place. 


§ 3 

After Edinburgh, Stirling is probably the 
most romantic of the old towns of Scotland. 
The castle, where Mary Stuart 
was crowned, has been compared 
to an eagle watching for its prey. 
Here James II stabbed the Earl of Douglas, 
from here James ITI set forth to fight and die 
at Sauchieburn, here James IV was born and 
buried and, near at hand, is the battle-ground 
of Bannockburn. Doune has an old castle 


where Prince Charlic held his Court in 1745, 
and the story goes how young Miss Edmond- 


Stirling. 


_stone was asked whether she would like to kiss 


his hand. “ Yes,’’ she replied, ‘“‘ but stil] more 
his mouth,” and the Prince heard and her 
wish was granted, and other fair maids were 
also kissed so that there might be no cause for 
jealousy. Then there are the Banks of Allan 
Water, recalling the song of the miller’s daughter 
‘‘when brown autumn spread his store.” 

Travelling north from Edinburgh we cross the 
Forth Bridge, which has been pronounced the 

finest picce of cngineering of its 
~ kind in the whole world. It was 

begun in 1883 and completed in 
1890 at a cost of £3,000,000, and with the 
approaches covers a stretch of 2,765 yards. 
The total weight of metal used is 50,000 tons, 
or five times as much as the wonderful Britannia 
Bridge across the Menai Straits to Anglesey. 
It is built on the cantilever and central girder 
system, the principle of which is stable equili- 
brium, its own weight helping to maintain it 
more firmly in position, and the steel towers 
from which the cantilevers spring are not much 
lower than the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Near the north side of the bridge is the naval 
base of Rosyth; on the coast of Fife is Largo, 
birthplace of Alexander Selkirk, the original 
of Robinson Crusoe; and so to St. Andrews, 
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The Biack Watch passing the Netherbow, formerly one of the city gates. 
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FORTH BRIDGE. 


The most wonderful bridge in the world, 2,765 yards long, built 1883-90 at a cost of over £3,000,000. The deepest 
foundations are 88 feet below high water, and the total weight of metal is 50,000 tons. 


once the ecclesiastical metropolis of Scotland, 
now the world’s metropolis of golf, where the 

chief meetings are held in May 
St. Andrews. and October. The Ancient and 

Royal Golf Club of St. Andrews 
is over a hundred and fifty years old, and lays 
down golf laws for the whole world. The royal 
game was introduced by the Stuart kings and 
became so engrossing that attempts were made 
to restrain it lest the people should lose their 
skill at archery. 

The ancient Cathedral was reduced to ruins by 
zealots of the Reformation, but close by are a 
lovely arcade known as the Pends, and the 
remains of the square tower of St. Regulus, a 
Greek who was shipwrecked here with the bones 
of St. Andrew, Scotland’s patron saint. The 
University is the oldest of the four in Scotland, 
dating back to 1411 and now comprising five 
hundred students. 

The St. Andrews of to-day is bright with 
handsome buildings and wide, well-paved 
streets, but all its prosperity is modern. As 
recently as 1840 we read that “ there was not a 
foot of side pavement in any of the strects, 
filth and squalor abounded unchecked, cows and 
pigs grazed in front of the colleges, the venerable 
ruins were fast going by neglect to decay and 


were littered with rubbish, there were few 
visitors of any distinction, even to the splendid 
links, which lay with all their vast capabilities 
almost untrodden, and generally St. Andrews, 
considering the reputation of its antiquity 
as an ecclesiastical capital and its rank as 
a seat of learning, was at the lowest pitch 
of miserable neglect and decay.” 


§ 4 


Scotland has few more desirable spots than 
the swelling hills, the wooded streams and 
valleys of the glorified Border- 
land, rich in historical associations, 
brimming over with romance and 
legendary lore, with its many glorious ruins of 
famous abbeys and castles, relics of far-off 
stormy times, picturesque and unrivalled in 
scenery. Melrose, with the irresistible. charm 
of its famous Abbey, with exquisite traceries 
and.rich carvings, the Fairy Dean, 
the glorious windings of the River 
Tweed, and, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
says, “ What a river it 1s; however you take 
it!’? And Dryburgh is close at hand, with its 
own charming, secluded surroundings, where in 
the ruined Abbey the great Walter Scott lies 
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buried, his tomb open to all the winds that 
blow : 


“With the noble dead 
In Dryburgh’s solemn pile, 
Amid the pecr and warrior bold 
And mitred abbots, stern and old, 
Who slcep in cultured aisle.” 


These are spots to which pilgrims from every 
clime wend their way. Indeed, the whole 
countryside seems sacred to Scott. His favourite 
view was above Bemersyde, looking down over 
the wooded valley of the Tweed. Here he was 
wont to stop his horse and gaze his fill. Mathic- 
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many of the Waverley Novels and his poetic 
romances. A short way up the Tweed we glimpse 
Elibank Castle, the residence of Mucklemou’d 
Meg (Big-Mouthed Mcg) whom young Willie 
Scott of Harden, caught raiding Murray’s cattle, 
was given choice to make his wife or be hanged. 
He preferred the gallows, but after a night’s 
reflection changed his mind and accepted his 
fate. Of their descendants one was our own 
Sir Walter, and he was said to have been proud 
of his descent. 

About here also, still on the silver Tweed, is 
another ruined castle, Fairnilee, where Miss 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 
The finest ruin in Scotland, very beautiful with slender shafts, elaborate vaulting and exquisitely traceried 


windows. 


son, his old beloved coachman, related that when 
his master was no more and he drove him for 
the last time on a memorable day in September, 
1832, to his final resting place, the horses of their 
own accord stopped at this spot as if to afford 
their master one last look. 
Ashestie] on the Tweed is, of course, associated 
with Sir Walter, for it was here he wrote 
| “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
The Tweed. ‘‘ Marmion,” “The Lady of the 
Lake,’’ and part of “‘ Waverley.” 
Most of the district he has made famous in 


It was founded in the twelfth century by David I. 


Cockburn wrote the later version of “ The 
Flowcrs o’ the Forest,’ commemorating the 
wocful Battle of Flodden. Traquair House, 
farther on, is perhaps the oldest inhabited 
mansion house in Scotland and full of 
interest. Here at the end of an avenuc, open- 
ing to the grounds, are seen the picturesque 
old gates—never opened. Two tales are 
offered in explanation. The first, that they 
were closed after the ’45 by the owner, an Earl 
loyal to the cause of the Stuarts, who swore 
‘that the gates should never be opened till the 
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rightful King came back to his own again.” 
But the second explanation is more likely to 
be the correct one. ‘The seventh Earl of 
Traquair, after the dcath of his Countess, 
declared that they should remain shut till they 
opened to admit one worthy to take the dead 
lady’s place.” That at least is the story. 
And on the banks of the Tweed also is Abbots- 
ford, the baronial home of Scott, to help to build 
which Sir Walter wrote ‘ Rokeby.” To-day, 
inside and out, it remains very much as it was 
in his own lifetime. It is a place of literary 
pilgrimage where visitors from every country 
reverently gaze upon his armchair, his writing 
desk, and other relics, and in the grounds are 
many trees which he planted with his own hands. 

From Abbotsford it is but a few miles to yet 
another classic spot. Scott had a lifelong 
love for Yarrow Vale. “ But of 
Yarrow,” says Andrew Lang, 
“ how is one to write? The task 
is hopeless, whether it be to speak of its beauty, 
of its legend, its poetry, or of its associations. 
From Scott and Wordsworth downwards, what 


The Yarrow. 
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poet has not sung its praises ? However halting 
may be his pen, what writer in prose has not 
tried in words to picture its scenes? ... Its 
charm affects each one differently ; each must 
see and feel for himself.’’ 


‘‘Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside 
And see the braes o’ Yarrow.” 


And, of course, James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, lived and wrote here and in the sister 
vale of the Ettrick, where he practised writing 
on the hillside, scratching the letters on large 
slate stones as he herded his sheep. 

Around the Yarrow clusters a whole litera- 
ture; more romance and ballad is associated 
with the classic Yarrow than perhaps any other 
stream ; stceped in interesting memories, the 
spell of Border poctry and romance is over it all. 
The purring, murmuring stream, as it warbles 
its way through the hushed, brooding valley, 
with its mournful traditions, told in countless 
ballads of some old, unhappy, far-off thing, 
some immemorial, romantic sorrow, has always 
possessed a strange fascination of its own, 
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GLASGOW : GEORGE SQUARE. 
The second city in the kingdom, Glasgow bids fair to rival Liverpool for shipping and Manchester for manufactures. 


George Square is the finest open space in the city and contains magnificent municipal buildings. 


of Sir Walter Scott on the top of a column 80 feet high. 


In the centre is a statue 
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GLASGOW : THE UNIVERSITY. 


now occupies a magnificent site on Gilmorehill. 


casting a bewitching spell over its devotees. 
Newark Castle is here, and it was at Newark 
that the ‘“‘ Last Minstrel’ recited his lay to 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch : 


“He pass’d where Newark’s stately Tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 
The Minstrel gazed with wistful eye— 
No humbler resting-place was nigh.” 


To-day it stands, a grim, grey ruin amid lovely 
surroundings. ‘I know of no scene,” says 
Mr. Andrew Lang, “ more captivating, whether 
you view it from Foulshiels or stand by the 
Castle itself, or, climbing high up on its ramparts, 
gaze around where wood and hill and stream 
blend in a beauty that is matchless. And far 
below comes the voice of Yarrow, chafing among 
its rocks and boulders, moaning perhaps as it 
moaned that cruel day after the Battle of 
Philiphaugh, when on Slain Man's Lea, hard 
by the Castle, Leslie’s prisoners were butchered 
in cold blood.” 

The Border towns—Selkirk, Galashiels, and 
Hawick, and the Tweedale towns—are the centre 


Founded in 1451, Glasgow University originally stood in the High Street on the site of the present College Station. ] 


~ 


The illustration shows the main building as seen from Kelvingrove Park. 


of the woollen manufacturing industry. Peebles 
has lost its old castle, but cherishes venerable 
towers and remains beautiful in its seclusion. ; 
From these romantic Border towns to the 
grcat industrial centre of Lanarkshire, is to 


jump from calm, pastoral valleys 


Where : 7 
Coal is into the Black Country of Scot- 
King. land, where great  pitheads, 


colossa] steelworks, and tall smoking chimneys 
blacken the landscape—such places as Airdrie, 
Motherwell, and Coatbridge. In little over a 
century the industrial revolution in Scotland 
changed a poor agricultural country into a 
wealthy industrial community. Coal and iron 
have been in this period the source of much 
wealth. In Scotland there is a line of 
coalfields from the Firth of Clyde to the 
Firth of Forth, the most productive centre 
being Lanarkshire. 

But Lanarkshire is not all coalfields and iron- 
works. Romantic dells and the Falls of Clyde 
near the town of Lanark attract many visitors, 
The Cora Linn, a beautiful daughter of the 
Clyde, sweeps over an cighty-four foot precipice 
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in three leaps, or in one great broad sheet when 
the river is in flood, sparkling at times in all the 
hues of the rainbow. Other falls are no less 
picturesque. 

§ 5 


Glasgow and Edinburgh have nothing in 


common, They are incompatible. Glasgow is 
modern; Glasgow thrives and 
Glasgow. grows; she js the second city of 
the Empire, a great commer- 


cial centre. Her motto is ‘Let Glasgow 
flourish.” The Corporation tramcars which 
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ALLOWAY’S AULD HAUNTED KIRK. 

The interior has been 
stripped of its wood for snuff-boxes, and even the tombstone of the poet's father 
The churchyard was merely the 
resting-place of unknown peasants until Burns made it the scene of ‘Tam o' Shanter's 


In the Burns country just below the auld Brig 0’ Doon. 
has been carried off piecemeal by relic hunters. 


demon revelry. 


drone through the streets bear an escutcheon 
which tells the story of this motto. 

Tothe stranger this escutcheon looks a quaint 
hotch-potch enough, but it is simply a summary 
of the legends which cluster round the Patron of 
Glasgow, Kentigern, better known as Saint 
Mungo. The chief object isa tree (quite the most 
flourishing in Glasgow) connected with the hazel 
branch with which the Saint is said to have 
miraculously re-kindled the sacred fire at Culross. 


From the tree hangs the bell he brought from 
Rome on his appointment to the See of Glasgow, 
The mound below the tree points to the miracle 
near the Gallowgate, by which the ground rose 
under his feet to afford him a convenient pulpit. 
The fish, with a ring in its mouth, revives the story 
of St. Mungo’s goodness to Queen Languoreth 
who had given her husband’s gift-ring to a lover, 
and was ordcred by her lord to produce it on 
pain of death, though he had himself taken it 
from his rival’s hand and thrown it into the 
Clyde. The Saint and a salmon, between them, 
saved the lady. A robin, to 
which a pretty story attaches, 
chirps for ever on the tree top, 
and completes this heraldic 
biography of Glasgow’s re- 
puted founder. All day this 
symbol of an old-world story 
is carried up and down the 
city, with the words “Let 
Glasgow Flourish,” scrolled 
beneath it. 


‘‘ Here's to the tree that never 

sprung ; 

Here’s to the bird that never 
sung ; 

Here’s to the bell that never 
rung ; 

And here’s to the 
salmon.”’ 


caller 


From the top of one of these 
ubiquitous tramcars a_pas- 
senger has described the city 
thus: “ The commercial city 
is all about you. You are 
in Argyle Street ; you are in 
Buchanan Street; you are 
in Gordon Strect ; you are in 
Renfield Street; you are 
in Union Street and half a 
dozen others, and you see one from the other ; 
they are sufficiently alike to impress and 
sufficiently varied to stimulate. In _ these 
splendid strects there is none of that forbidding 
air of business which keeps women and travellers 
at bay. They are for money-spending as well 
as money-making ; the best shops are still in 
Buchanan Street, though to Sauchiehall Street 
trade and fashion have steadily drifted. Thus 
Central Glasgow is at once absorbed and friendly. 
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DUNOON: CASTLE HILL. 


In 1646 the scene of a cruel atrocity, when the Campbells treacherously seized thirty-six loyalists and hanged them on 
an ash tree; ‘‘inasmuch that the Lord from heaven did declare his wath and displeasure by striking the said tree 


immediately thereafter, so that the whole leaves fell from it.” 
outline can scarcely be traced. 


Within this same area the great Glasgow news- 
papers, pulsate in lordly buildings, before which 
you stand content ; so that the very voice of 
the city is here, and you see the motion of her 
lips. Here also are clubs, housed in buildings 
of classic grace, next to great banks and insur- 
ance Offices. The Athenzum lifts its tall front 
to Buchanan Street, a beacon and invitation to 
the young. Everywhere restaurants and teashops 
invite. Glasgow is the mother of all teashops. 

Close to all the noisy turmoil of these throb- 
bing thoroughfares is George Square, with its 
flower plots and_ shrubs, _ its 
numerous statues, the great Scott 
column in the centre. Here are 
the General Post Office, and here, filling the 
whole of the eastern side of the square, the 
imposing Municipal Buildings which materialise 
Glasgow's reputation of being the most success- 
fully governed city in the world. They were 
erected at a cost of over half a million pounds. 
The Corporation owns all the great public 
services, for Glasgow is fortunate in possessing 
quite a remarkable public spirit, and her 
tramways, water-works, markets, electricity, 
telephones, are models of management. The 
waters of far-away Loch Katrine are poured 
into Glasgow’s wash-basins. Glasgow water is 


Municipal 
Services. 


Soon after this the castle fell into neglect and now its bare 


the softest in the world. ‘‘ One imagines that a 
cake of soap might be handed down from father 
to son, so caressing and cleasing is this mountain 
water, from which no substances have been 
filtered, save leaves and fish. The actual saving 
to Glasgow in soap brought about by the 
adoption of this magnificent supply has been 
reckoned at £30,000 a year.” 

What one misses in Glasgowis trees; the city 
of Watt and Napier is a city of smoke, and 
probably it is hopeless to plant them. Her 
numerous parks nevertheless are delightful and 
not without their restful shades. Kelvingrove 
Park comprises nearly one hundred acres. 
The name was rendered classic by Lyle’s fine 
song, “Let us haste to Kelvingrove.” In 
the park are the Corporation Art Galleries, 
which house a very fine collection. Glasgow 
is also justly proud of her Botanic Gardens, 
but the Qucen’s Park is probably the finest in 
the city. 

The Cathedral, the ‘‘ High Kirk,’’ comes as 
near to being set on a hill, a rather bleak, 
unclothed hill perhaps, and yet as hid as a great 
building can be. It is the most perfect of pre- 
Reformation Gothic architecture in Scotland ; 
it was founded in 1123 in the reign of David I; 
but its completion was the work of centuries. 
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Behind the Cathedral is the higher and tomb- 
spiked ridge of the Necropolis, where John Knox, 
book in hand, looks down from the added 
height of his pillar. Here lie grave divines and 
champions of religious liberty, among them the 
gifted man, Edward Irving, the friend of Thomas 
Carlyle, who came from London to Glasgow 
to die. 

At Glasgow Cross we are in the centre of the 
Glasgow of olden times. Here the High Street, 
the Saltmarket, the Trongate and the Gallow- 








Photochrom. 


with the University, and amongst others greatly 
distinguished are the late Professor Jebb, 
Principal Caird, Lord Kelvin, and many another. 

Glasgow made the Clyde and the Clyde made 
Glasgow. On the Clyde at Glasgow we look 
on a world of docks and shipping and shipbuild- 
ing. Here in normal times we listen to the 
ceaseless roll of hammers wielded by an army, 
thousands strong, of engineers, boiler-makers, 
and riveters. Here many of the greatest 
vessels afloat have been built and launched. 
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LOCH LOMOND ISLANDS, FROM LUSS QUARRIES. 


The largest and most beautiful of the Scottish lakes is dotted with green and rocky islands. Inchlonaig is famous for 
its yew trees, and at Inchcailliach (Nuns’ Island) is the burial place of the MacGregors. 


gate converge, a neighbourhood redolent of 
scott’s ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 

The University, originally in the High Street, 
has for long stood on the crest of Gilmorehill 
overlooking Kelvingrove Park, at 
the other end of the city. The 
University is a great imposing pile 
with the professors’ houses built around it. 
The bells in the great spire boom over quad- 
rangles alive with as keen, eager students as will 
be found anywhere. Great names linger about 
Glasgow's University. Adam Smith taught 
moral philosophy and political economy, like- 
wise Reid held the Chair of moral philosophy ; 
the name of Hunter is inseparably associated 


Glasgow 
University. 


Ships and craft of every type are launched 
from these busy ship-building yards—dread- 
noughts, battle-cruisers, ocean and fiver 
steamers, tugs, dredgers, barges. 


§ 6 


One region that offers special attraction in 


, the west of Scotlandis Ayrshire, intimatcly asso- 


ciated with the national poet, 
Robert Burns. The countryside 
here is perhaps more like that 
of England than anywhere else in Scotland, 
the fields are lush green and contain herds of 
fine-looking Ayrshire cattle; more noticeable 
here than in many other parts of Scotland are 


Burns’ 
Country. 
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INVERARAY., 


Robert Buchanan described Inveraray as ‘‘that most depressing of fish-smelling Highland towns," but Queen Victoria 
thought it “splendid,” with ‘‘a fine range of mountains splendidly Jit up—green, pink and lilac.” On the top of the hill is 
Duniquoich, an ancient watch-tower, and behind the town is the castle of the Dukes of Argyll, a square building with 


pepper-box turrets. 


hedges to the highways, green trees round the 
cosy farmhouses, and great estates with orderly 
policies. Ayritself is a place of great antiquity; 
it was the site of a Roman station, and Is 
believed to have been the scene of a great battle 
between Romans and Caledonians ; it was also 
an ancient seaport. It is associated with Sir 
William Wallace, Robert the Bruce, and Oliver 
Cromwell. But it is none of these things, only 
the shrine of Burns that attracts some 30,000 
persons every year. Among such pilgrims have 
been numbered Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
and Tennyson. The cottage where the poet was 
born, two milcs or so from Ayr, is the chief 
centre of interest ; here also is “‘ Alloway’s Auld 
Haunted Kirk,’’ renowned for the adventures 
of Tam O’Shanter. Here you may see the spot 
where “ Auld Nick ” 


“ Screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafter a’ did dirl.” 


Near by are “ the twa brigs ’ of the poem— 


the Auld Brig 0’ Doon and the New Brig. The 
narrowness of the auld brig’s roadway justified 
the new brig’s taunt about its ‘ poor narrow 
footway of a street, where twa wheelbarrows 
tremble when they meet,’’ but before the bridge 
arose the only means of access was a ford where 
many lives were lost at times of flood, “ the 
ford where in the snaw the chapman smoor’d.”’ 
Eventually the auld brig was condemned, but 
the Burns Club came to the rescue and public 
subscriptions allowed of re-opening in 1910. 

Mauchline is the scene of ‘‘ The Two Jolly 
Beggars’ and ‘‘ The Holy Fair,” and in the 
vicinity were written “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ” and other favourite poems, and here, 
too, is the poct’s ** Bonnie Doon.”’ On the bank 
of the river Ayr are the lonely braes of Balloch- 
myle, which he immortalised. In Ayr itself 
is the Tam O’Shanter Inn, with the old kitchen 
in which ‘“ Tam was glorious.” 

Dumfries also is associated with the national 
bard, and it was in a house in Burns Street that 
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he died. Dumfriesshire finds literary interest 
also in Ecclefechan, the birthplace of Thomas 
Carlyle, where his remains were taken from 
London to be buried amongst his own people. 

It was probably William Black, the novelist, 
who with his ‘‘ Princess of Thule,’ ‘‘ White 


Heather,” and ‘Macleod of 
The West % 
Coast of Dare” first revealed the splen- 
Scotland. 


dours and charm of the West 
Coast of Scotland. And most travellers who 
wish to tour this enchanting region do so by 
way of the Firth of Clyde. The Clyde opens out 
to a broad estuary, where Helensburgh stands 
on the north side of the river and Greenock on 
the southern shore. Embarking at Gourock, 
Greenock or Craigendoran Pier (close by Helens- 
burgh) many hundreds of thousands of people 
every year set out on what is undoubtedly the 
most pleasant river journey in the British 
Isles. There the Clyde estuary opens up a range 
of the most beautiful sea lochs—Gareloch, along 
whose hillside the Highland Railway runs, 
unrivalled for scencry ; Loch Long, at the top 
of which we may go by road three miles across 
to join Loch Lomond at Tarbet ; Loch Goil ; 
the Holy Loch ; Loch Striven, Rothesay Bay, 
and the far-famed Kyles of Bute beyond. The 
Kyles of Bute begin as a broad and beautiful 
strait a mile in width, then contract and wind 
like a broad river between low cliffs and hills 
interspersed with wooded scenery ; little islands 
dot the surface of the water and, every few 
minutes, scem as 1f they would bar all further 
progress. Rounding Ardlamont Point, the 
traveller may proceed to Loch Fyne, the largest 
and perhaps the finest of all these sea lochs, 
at the top of which, forty miles away, stands 
Inveraray. 

Here, in the course of a day’s sail, you have 
all you can desire in the choice of scenery, 
whether sea, mountain, moor, or glen. Along 
the shores of the Clyde estuary every watering 
place has its crowd of attractions. Rothesay Bay 
and other bays in the season are crowded with 
rowing boats and yachts of all sizes ; the pro- 
menades, the beach, the roads, the soft and gentle 
slopes are alive with holiday crowds. It may be 
Gourock or Dunoon or Rothcsay—to name only 
threce—each is the gayest of watering places. 

To sail up one of these sea lochs offers a 
panorama of exquisite scenery, something of a 


revelation to the southerner. Here are tortuous 
lochs and kyles {meaning a narrow passage 01 
strait), glens of wistful loveliness and myrtle- 
scented shores; the low green platform of the 
old sea- margin forms terraces fringed with 
small towns, villages and pleasaunces ; at one 
time we sweep the bases of purple heathered 
hills down which silvery streams splash and 
play, the land here and there rising suddenly 
from the water's edge, carrying the eye up and 
up to mountain peaks; anon we are passing 
wooded valleys, confronting romantic glens 
and passecs—all of which harbour legends and 
ancient memories. At frequent intervals our 
steamer—and the river-flect steamers are the 
finest in the world—will stop to call at quaint 
picturesque little piers to set down a handful 
of passengers, and before we realise it we are 
again threading the open water and finding 
enchantment in the murmur of the clear, clean 
seas. Such a summer's day sailing through 
these magnificent waterways leaves behind it 
golden memories for many a year to come. 

We cannot here enumerate all the various 
places of interest on the Clyde. Dumbarton and 
its weather-worn rock have played their part 
in history. Here William Wallace was confined 
for a short time after his capture, and here 
Robert the Bruce narrowly escaped his fate, and 
from here also Mary Queen of Scots, when a 
child, was sent for safety to France. Helens- 
burgh, beautifully situated at the mouth of 
Gareloch ; Dunoon, which boasts a_ bronze 
statue of Burns’ Highland Mary, born near by; 
and Rothesay, which provided ancient Scottish 
Princes, and, even now, provides the Prince of 
Wales with the title of Duke, are the chief holiday 
and tourist centres. At Rothesay well-nigh fifty 
steamers call every day. Close to the pier 
are the ruins of Rothesay Castle, round which 
traditional Scots ballads have woven legends of 
unhappy wooings, unrequited love and tragedy. 
The ghost of the murdered ‘‘ Lady Isabel ”’ is 
said to haunt the Castle courtyard to this day. 
The ballad of ‘“‘ The Bluidy Stair” 1s one of 
thirteen verses. They tell of what passed 
between the Lord of Bute and the fair lady : 


‘May morning woke on the Ladye’s bower, 
But nae Isabel was there ; 
May morning broke on Rothesay’s tower, 
And bluid was on the stair. 
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Photockhrom. 
OBAN RAY. 


In the lovely Firth of Lorn, usually full of yachts and steamers. As the starting-point of so many excursions, Oban 
has been styled ‘‘the Charing Cross of the Highlands." On the promontory to the left is Dunolly Castle, beneath which is 


the famous ‘ dog-stone,"’ where I‘ingal used to tie his dog Bran. 
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INVERNESS. 


The capital of North Scotland, known as the pink city, picturesquely situated at the mouth of the river Ness 
at the entrance to the Caledonian Canal. 
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And rain may fa’ and time may ca’ 
Its lazy wheels aboot ; 
But the steps are red, and the stains o’ bluid 
- Will never be washen oot.” 


§7 


_ We cannot omit reference to renowned Loch 
Lomond, a freshwater loch, the largest and 
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diffused water is too great ’’ for us to dethrone 
Loch Lomond from the premier place it holds 
in the estimation of the world. 

From Inversnaid near the head of the loch a 
short drive over Rob Roy’s country takes us 
to Loch Katrine, and here we have different 
beauties with the bright foliage of the birch 
trees softening steep cliffs. What better guide 






HIGHLAND CATTLE. 


No longer subject to the raids of lawless clansmen, the fine cattle of the Highlands now wait peacefully 
for Mary to call them home from the lakeside. 


probably the greatest favourite of all. It is 
twenty-three miles long and at its greatest 
breadth about five miles. Of 
exquisite beauty, thirty wooded 
| islands dot its surface between 
which the steamers thread their way, often 
taking the narrowest and most impossible- 
looking channels. We pass delightfully pictur- 
esque villages lying low on the water’s edge; 
we pass the mouth of many a lovely glen; the 
shoreland at many spots is especially attractive, 
the greys and browns of rock and lichen alternate 
with rich green of feathery trees from fairyland. 

The hills, which spring up in some places from 
the very banks of the loch, stand out in majestic 
grandeur. It will take more than Wordsworth’s 
peevish complaint that “the proportion of 


Loch 
Lomond. 


could there be to this exquisite loch than Scott’s 
‘“ Lady of the Lake”: 


“ Gleaming in the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine Jay beneath him roll’d. 
In all her length far winding lay 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Float amid the livelier light, 
And mountains that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land.” 


And here is delightful little Ellen’s Isle which : 
has been glorified in ‘“‘ The Lady of the Lake.” - 
Ellen’s Isle was the last fastness of the Mac-. 
Gregor clansmen. There is a story of an attempt 
to take it during the absence of the fighting men. 
A soldier swam out to it from the Silver Strand. 
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Central News Photo. 


BRAEMAR GATHERING: THE HIGHLAND FLING. 


Fling is the only word for the Highland dance, the wildest, fastest, most exhilarating dance in the world, 
not excepting that of the gipsies of Granada. 


Central News Photo. 
BRAEMAR GAMES. 


March Past of the Highlanders at the gathering of the clans, which always attracts great crowds of visitors 
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and had seized the gunwale of a boat when a 
knife in a woman’s hand flashed from the 
branches and the lifeless body of the intruder 
sank in the water. 

Near Callander are the Trossachs or “‘ brist- 
ling country,” beginning immediately to the 
east of Loch Katrine. It is a 
romantic wooded gorge only a 
mile in length, the concentrated 
essence of wild magnificence. Every turn of the 
road reveals fresh glimpses of mysterious loveli- 
ness. It is one continuous maze of savage 
mountains, grim rocks and green woods, lofty 


The 
Trossachs. 
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in tune with the hereditary racial atmosphere, 
and the glamour that attaches to the country 
of the clansmen and chieftains, the Mackenzies, 
the Macleods, the MacGregors, and many another 
of like ilk, and of feuds and bloody dramas long 
played out. These mountains and glens, moors 
and islands were witnesses of everlasting feuds 
and quarrels. Fighting, foraging and hunting 
were to the true Highlanders the honourable 
occupation for gentlemen. To-day they inherit 
the fighting instincts and the independent spirit 
that marked their worthy forbears when each 
clan was a community in itself ruled by its own 
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IONA: ST. ORAN’S. 


The home of Columban Christianity in Scotland, ‘‘ where savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and religion." St. Oran's Chapel, which is only 60 feet by 20 feet, is the oldest building on the island, and is 


probably of Norwegian workmanship. 


precipices and dark ravines, shimmering cliffs and 
heathery knolls. 
§ 8 


The Highlands west and north of the Gram- 


plans previous to the inroads of railway and 
The Lang ™otor remained a world apart ; 


of the the land of the Highland clans- 
Clansmen = men, a land venerating its proud 
ancestors and their doughty deeds. Even to- 
day perchance, in these wild, remote mountain 
glens the ancient spirit is not dead. To under- 
stand the spirit of the Highlands one must be 


There is a replica of it at Connel Ferry, near Oban, 


hereditary chief. When they were disbanded 
as clans, and the exigencies of life drove them 
to the lowlands or to lands overseas, these 
Highlanders carried with them the spirit that 
“yields to neither man nor fate.” 

The Caledonian Canal stretches across the 
whole country from Fort William on the west 
to Inverness on the north-east. Between that 
line and what is known as the Highland 
Boundary Fault, extending from Campbeltown 
in Argyllshire to just south of Aberdeen, lie the 
Central Highlands. The Caledonian Canal 
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consists of a chain of lakes 
united by artificial channels. 
It is sixty-two miles long and 
has a series of locks known as 
Neptune’s Staircase. As a 
commercial enterprise it has 
proved a costly failure, but 
it has historic interest as a 
barrier of medieval castles 
supplemented after Culloden 
by a wall of fortresses. Fort 
William, originally erected 
by General Monk, was rebuilt 
by William of Orange to over- 
awe adherents of the old line 
of kings. Ben Nevis (4,406 
feet), the highest mountain 
in the British Isles, can be 
climbed in four hours from 
Fort William, most of the 
way by bridle path, and 
those who go by night to 
see the sun rise over the 
North Sea are rewarded by 
glorious lights and shades 
in a vast amphitheatre of 
mountain peaks. 

South of Ben Nevis at the 
outlet of Loch Leven, we join 
the railway at 
Ballachulish, a 
village famous 
for its exports of millions of 
roofing slates. Hence along a road we may walk 
to famous Glencoe, the ‘“‘ glen of weeping,” 
the most melancholy of all the Scottish passes, 
the most appropriate spot imaginable for the 
horrors which earned it a niche in history. 

It was in 1691 that William of Orange sum- 
moned the clans to swear allegiance to his 
person, and the chief of the Macdonalds was the 
last to make reluctant submission. But sub- 
mission having been made, he suspected no evil 
when one hundred and twenty Campbells 
arrived under the lead of his son’s uncle by 
marriage. Indeed, they were entertained fo, 
twelve days with lavish Highland hospitality, 
and on the very night of the ‘massacre their 
leader was playing cards with the chieftain’s 
sons. At five in the morning of 13th February 
the massacre began. Old and young men, 
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HERRING INDUSTRY AT WICK. 


Most of the herring curing is done by girls who work in groups of three, called 


The first woman cleans the fish, the second sorts them according to size, 
and the third places them in layers in barrels and sprinkles each layer with salt. 
Sometimes the girls start the season at Stornoway in April, then go north to the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, then right down the east coast to Aberdeen, Fraserburgh, 
Scarborough, Yarmouth and Lowestoft, returning to their Highland homes in 
October or November. 


women, children were indiscriminately slain, 
and those who escaped bullet and sword were 
frozen to death among the precipices to which 
they fled. Then the deserted huts of the clans- 
men were fired, and with light hearts the 
treachcrous Campbells took their departure, 
driving before them the flocks and herds and 
Highland ponies which had belonged to the 
exterminated clan. Just below Coe Bridge 
stands a modern monument of the massacre, 
from which we may espy the house in which 
the chief of the Macdonalds was killed, while 
a mile or two up the glen clusters of green 
mounds and grey stones mark the sites of the 
ruined huts of the clan, and in a wider part of 
the glen rises the Signal Rock, from which the 
signal for the massacre was given. 

The Pass of Killiecrankie is among the 
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Grampian Hills in Perthshire, another place of 
storied fame. Killiecrankie was deemed the 
most perilous of all those dark 
ravines through which the ma- 
rauders of the hills were wont to 
sally forth. At the head of the pass was fought 
the celebrated battle of Killiecrankie on 
27th July, 1689. Dundee’s Highlanders ad- 
vanced, according to their custom, with their 
bodies bent forward so as to present the smallest 
possible surface to the fire of the enemy. 
Mackay, William’s General, had ordered firing 
by platoons, but this was not attended to. The 


A Famous 
Pass. 


Highlanders rushed on the enemy sword in hand 
before they had time to screw their bayonets on to 
the end of their muskets, and the shock was too 
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exclusively for fuel. 
all-pervading odour does not appeal to every nostril. 


impetuous to be long resisted by men who, accord- 
ing to their own general, behaved like the vilest 
cowards in nature. In two minutes the battle 
was lostand won. All was over and the mingled 
torrent of red coats and tartans went raging 
down the valley to the gorge of Killiecrankie : 
‘“ Horse and man went down like driftwood, 
When the floods are black at Yule ; 
And their carcasses are whirling 
In the Garry's deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us, 
Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie 
When that stubborn fight was done.” 





BRINGING HOME THE PEAT. 
As in parts of Ireland, slabs of dried turf are used by Shetlanders almost 


They have a wonderful glow and last interminably, but their 


But the victory of Killiecrankie became, through 
the death of Dundee, the beginning of the end 
of King James’s cause. Rising in his stirrups 
at the head of his men he exposed part of his 
left side below his cuirass, when a musket ball 
struck him and he fell mortally wounded. 

Perthshire combines the beauties of Highland 
and Lowland scenery. Amongst favourite 
resorts just north of the town of Perth are such 
places as Loch Tay, Aberfeldy, and Blair Athol, 
a countryside of genial climate. | 

Deer forests are treeless stretches of moun- 
tainous moorland with hardy heather fighting 
bog-lands and fallen boulders. Sport is here 
more profitable than attempts at pasture or 
afforestation. Large tracts of land in the north 
nave poor soil, and Scotland 
has no less than 4,200,000 
acres of waste land against 
England’s 4,000,000, a 
striking contrast in view 
of England’s area. 

From Aberdeen the Dee- 
side may be explored, with 
its many places 
known by name 
at least to most 
readers—Aboyne, Ballater, 
Balmoral, Braemar. The 
royal family have their Scot- 
tish seat at Balmoral, and 
an interesting residence in 
Braemar bears the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Here R. L. Stevenson 
spent the summer of 1881 
and wrote ‘Treasure Island,’ 
his first great work.” The 
sense of seclusion, the 
delightful scenery and the restfulness of the 
Deeside have great attractions for thousands 
who come here year by year. 

Inverness is the Highland capital built in the 
best Lowland style and reported to have acquired 
a choice English accent since Cromwell and 
Cumberland came as pioneers. But Inverness has 
a statue of Flora Macdonald, and the chief interest 
for the tourist is still to go out and visit bleak 
Drummossie Muir (Moor) where Highland hopes 
were shattered at Culloden. From the modern 
point of view the battle of Culloden was a small 
affair, but it was hailed in England as the 


The 
Deeside, 
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greatest military achievement of all times. 
Parliament voted Cumberland an addition of 
£25,000 a year to his income, and the doom of 
the Highland cause was sealed. 


§9 

From Oban we may reach Jona and Staffa. 
Iona, bare and lonely, a little 
island without a harbour, is re- 
nowned for the introduction of 
Christianity to Scotland by St. Columba, an 
Irish missionary of great stature and sparkling 
eyes, who arrived on May 12th, 563, with 
twelve disciples. His temper recalls that of St. 
Francis of Assisi, for he loved all dumb creatures 
and fed the birds that fell exhausted after long 
flights across the sea, nursing them until they 
were strong enough to set out again. His 
monastery became famous, attracting noble 
students from lands as far away as Scandinavia, 
and the island became the burial place of 
Scottish kings and princes, partly perhaps in 
deference to an old prophecy. From the ruins 
of the monastery the Street of the Dead leads 
to Reilag Oran, which contains the graves of 
forty-eight Scottish, two Irish, one French and 
two Norwegian kings. 

Staffa, ‘“‘the isle of staves or columns,”’ is 
celebrated for Fingal’s Cave, a natural wonder 
that penetrates seventy-five yards 
into the cliff. It is entered by a 
majestic domed arch resting on 
stupendous pillars, and we experience the 
incredible surprises of its coloured sea-rocks 
glistening through the clear waters. The Gaelic 
name, Uaimh Binn, means “ musical cave,’’ 
and the harmonies of the billows might some- 
times be mistaken for sirens’ songs. Other- 
wise the only sounds heard in the solitudes 
of this deserted isle are the ghostly cries of the 
sea-birds. 

Few travellers are attracted by the grim 
beauties of the outer isles, even by Skye, “‘ the 
island of the mist.” Probably few places in 
Europe convey so complete a sense of loneliness, 
such a sense of expatriation from the modern 
world. And here pious Jacobites may tread in 
the footsteps of Prince Charlie and steep them- 
selves in romantic memories of his wanderings 
after dark Drummossie’s day. Flora Mac- 
donald’s grave is at Kilmuir, near the village 


Iona. 


Staffa. 


of Uig. At Dunvegan Castle we may see the 
‘fairy flag of the Macleod’s,’’ wrested from the 
infidels, and Rory More’s half-gallon drinking- 
horn, which was emptied by every heir of the 


_ Macleods on attaining his majority. 


The Orkneys and Shetlands, farthest north 
of the British Isles, were once governed by 
Jarls under the suzerainty of 
Norwegian kings. The Orkneys | 
consist of sixty-five islands, twenty- 
nine of which are inhabited by people of 
Scandinavian race. The absence of hills gives 
an impression of bareness, but some of the 
western ‘rocks are very beautiful, especially 
the Island of Hoy, where the cliffs and caves 
are remarkable for the richest colouring. 

The Shetlands are usually difficult of access 
and comprise about one hundred islands, of 
which twenty-three are inhabited, 
the largest, Mainland, having two 
towns, Lerwick and Scalloway. 
Most of the land is divided among small pro- 
prictors who occupy themselves with agriculture 
and fishing, and making their wonderful wool 
into shawls and stockings. The islanders are 
specially known for their breed of tiny ponies, 
and the sheep dogs are also very small. 

Between the Orkneys and Shetlands is Fair 
Island, whose lighthouse used to be kindled 
only to warn the natives against the approach 
of invaders. Here it was that a vessel of the 
Spanish Armada ran ashore and her crew taught 
the natives how to knit after a Spanish fashion. 


Orkneys. 


Shetlands. 


IRELAND. 


Under the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act 
of 1922, Saorstat Eireann, the Irish Free State 
became an equal member of the 

ce State, British Commonwealth of Nations 
with a Senate and Chamber of 

Deputies under the King of England. A curious 
feature of the constitution is the ‘‘ Initiative,” 
whereby a petition of 50,000 voters can force 
Parliament to discuss a law, and there is also 
provision for a Referendum or submission of 
contested laws to the vote of the whole people. 
The Free State has the exclusive right of con- 
trolling the armed forces of the land and, except 
in case of invasion, cannot be committed to any 
war in which Great Britain may be engaged. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE, 


The seat of the Government and the residence of the Viceroy from the reign of I¢lizabeth till 1922. 


Dublin Castle has 


been used as a fortress, a prison and Government offices. 


The principal source of revenue is a duty of 
334 per cent. on imports. English is the official 
language, but Irish is declared to be the national 
language, and many prominent Irishmen have 
gone so far as to translate their names into Irish. 
Mr. William Cosgrave, for instance, the President 
of the Executive Council in 1924, calls himself 
liam MacCosgair. 

Meanwhile six Ulster counties, comprising 
an area of 5,263 square miles and a population 
of 1,250,531, preferred to remain exempt from 
the new Free State and to adhere to Great 
Britain with representation in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The natural beauties and incessant surprises 
of Ireland, the engaging friendliness of her 
natives, the gay irresponsibility of her atmo- 
sphere, have always attracted visitors in spite 
of certain discomforts and persistent rains. 

The Irish are a mysterious people, difficult 
for outsiders to understand, poetical and shrewd, 
whimsical and melancholy, hos- 


Th ce 

Irish pitable and suspicious. They love 
People. their land and emigrate. They 
are a mass of contradictions. Sport is 


idolised in theory ; race-meetings are thronged 


throughout the hardest times. Fighting is 
proclaimed the chief of sports, yet there is 
always an eye to the main chance, a zeal 
for coping and doping horses and making 
money out of sport, a shrewdness in saving 
skins with great show of bravery. 

There is something oriental about Ireland, 
which, according to some ethnologists, may 
have been originally populated by Portuguese 
and lost tribes from Palcstine. Women wear 
shawls over their heads, as though Donegal 
markets were Moorish bazaars, covering their 
mouths and displaying little more than eyes 
and noses like denizens of harems. And Oriental 
also are the disregard of time, the love of noise 
and tinsel, the tolerance of dirt and smells and 
unsanitary conditions of every kind. 


§ 1 
_“ Dear, dirty Dublin ’’ combines magnificence 
with squalor. For centuries she consisted of 
little more than Dublin Castle, two 
Cathedrals, and a web of narrow 
streets. The Castle was built by 
King John and remained the headquarters of 
English rule until the settlement of 1922. 


Dublin. 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral is full of memories of 
Dean Swift, who was considered too dull to 
receive a degree at Dublin University. The 
streets have been widened and transformed 
beyond recognition. Down to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century there was little or no 
sanitation, open sewers ran down the leading 
thoroughfares, the only lights were flickering 
oil-lamps, rare watchmen failed to maintain any 
semblance of order. Then a Mr. Beresford 


transformed brick into marble; St. Stephen’s 
Green was built, one of the finest squares in 


Photo: W. Lawrence. 
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The picturesque ‘‘ Bridge of the Little Trout’’ connects Brickeen Island with the mainland. 


he set out to walk to Jerusalem because a boon. 
companion dared him to do so. The Law 
Courts, known as the Four Courts, the Houses 
of Parliament on College Green, Trinity College, 
the huge Guinness brewery, a dozen stately 
palaces are considered worthy of any capital ; 
but Dublin retains more than her share of mean | 
streets. 

To invent an Irish bull, the greatest charms 
of Dublin are to be found outside. The Wicklow 
mountains, behind the fashionable watering- 
place of Bray, are full of pretty lakes, smiling 





BRICKEEN BRIDGE. 


It is very fascinating with its 


Gothic arch and ivy-covered parapet, and affords some charming views of the lakes and mountains. 


Europe; Sackville Street became one of the 
widest streets in Europe; Phcenix Park— 
chiefly remembered for the murder of a Chief 
Secretary by the Fenians—is now one of the 
handsomest public spaces in the world with 
great broad drives and sylvan scenes. At the 
time of Beresford’s reconstruction of Dublin, 
there was a period of gaiety, mad irresponsible 
gaiety, whereof Buck Whaley of Daly’s 
Clubhouse was a prototype. He won a bet 
by jumping out of his St. Stephen’s Green 
window into a carriage full of ladies, and then 


vales, waterfalls, and solitary places crowned by 
cromlechs and Druidical remains. But the chief 
beauty consists in the soft, ever-changing 
colours. Katherine Tynan writes: ‘I have 
seen a mountain as red as a rose, and I have 
seen one black as a black pansy and as velvety. 
Sometimes they are veiled in silver, with the 
soft feet of the flying rain upon them, and 
sometimes, because the sun is shining some- 
where, that same rain will be a garment of silver 
or of the rainbow. England may think she wears 
the green, but as compared with Ireland her 
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A MAID OF ACHILL. 
Achill is a big irregular island off the west coast of Ireland, edged by prodigious precipices and exposed to all the gales 
of the Atlantic, yet blessed with a mild climate, lovely summer weather, gorgeous displays of heather and gorse, and an 


abundance of wild birds and beasts. 


green is rust-coloured and _ dust-coloured.”’ 
Green is, indeed, the characteristic, all pervading 
note of Ireland and, whatever else her people 
may have to boast about, they are amply 
justified in toasting their “‘ own green isle,” and 
they seem to find joy in the greenness, though 
it has to be paid for by submission to incessant 
rains. “Good Heavens!” cried John Mitchel, 
on returning from twenty years in Australia, 
“isn’t that shower over yet ? ” 
The south of Ireland is backward, comfortless, 
beautiful, romantic, typical of the Ireland of 
tradition and fiction. In Wicklow 
The South. we find ruined castles, ruined 
cathedrals, savage glens with 
memories of massacred English armies. Here 
and in Wexford, memories also survive of the 
Rebellion of 1798, “‘ the Rebellion’ it is still 
styled in Ireland, as though there had not been 
many others. “ A Wexford man,” you may be 
told, “will never Jook at a Tipperary man 
because Tipperary did not rise in the Rebellion.” 


Its handsome people speak the Irish language. 


A war-time song has represented Tipperary 
as the home of sentiment, to which hearts went 
out from distant lands. In reality it is a dreary 
overgrown village of singularly unfriendly 
aspect, where the population seems always on 
the watch for some calamity. Limerick is dismal 
in a different way. The stone walls do seem to 
make prisons of the houses, the best streets 
resemble remote country roads, the atmosphere 
reeks of untidiness, fecklessness, and stale 
whiskey, though Limerick is galvanised from 
time to time by artificial gaiety, when market- 
day fills the squares with the liveliest of live 
stock, or when everybody rattles about reck- 
lessly in throngs of jaunting-cars to attend a 
race-meeting. 

Cork again suggests joviality, wit, all the 
effusion of a Southern land ; there is a rollicking 
sound about the very name, especially when 
the “r’s”’ are rolled with local brogue. Irish 
wit flows most naturally here. And the men 
of Cork are more clannish than any other Irish- 
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men, keeping up a fierce freemasonry: wherever 
they meet in any part of the world. There is 
quite an air of prosperity about Cork with her 
long convenient quays beside the River Lee, 
the stately Corinthian columns of her Court 
House, the harmonious beauties of her Cathedral, 
and the fine shops and arcades of St. Patrick’s 
Street. 

The name of Cork Harbour is given to the 
immense harbour or inland sea of the Lee 
estuary, and here Queenstown (Cobh) provides a 
stage for great Atlantic liners. A few miles away 
is Blarney Castle, where the famous stone is built 
into a parapet, and those who kiss it acquire 
irresistible gifts of eloquence. To accomplish 
this task a man must be held downwards from 
the summit by his heels, and several young men 
have lost their lives in the attempt, which is all 
the more regrettable as there is another stone, 
easy of access inside the parapet, said to confer 
the self-same gifts. | 

Killarney is a mean little town, but it thrives 
exceedingly on the three lakes which bear its 
name. The glories of these lakes 
and their verdant isles and creeks 
have been sung too often to warrant 
fresh tributes. Among the chief attractions are 
the Gap of Dunloe, a defile four miles in length 
with narrow pathways overhung by projecting 
rocks ; Macgillycuddy’s Reeks, the highest hills 
of Ireland ; the Purple Mountain ; the Eagle’s 
Nest with surprising echoes ; the old Abbey of 
Innisfallen Island and Old Weir Bridge, under 
which our boat may shoot the rapids known as 
the Meeting of the Waters. 

South of Killarney, near the recesses of Bantry 
se is the fishing village of Glengarniff, whose 

delicate loveliness is said to rival 
Glengarriff. anything in Switzerland or Italy. 

Towering in lofty magnificence 
above the bay are Hungry Hill and the Sugar 
Loaf Mountain with gorgeous views, and the 
Caha mountains, which enfold 365 little lakes, 
one for every day of the year. 

Galway is now a scene of poverty and utter 
desolation and turmoil, a bogland of mud cabins 
shared with pigs, the heart of 
strife and disaffection which no 
self-government will ever heal. 
During the eighteenth century the wild life of 
Galway can scarcely have been exaggerated by 


Killarney. 


Galway. 


_of the Battle of Boyne Water. 


Charles Lever’s novels and Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘ Castle Rackrent.” Drinking, racing, gambling, . 
mad pranks, above all duelling were the sole 
preoccupations. It was a frequent practice to 
ride on a tailless horse facing the crupper and 
challenge any unwary stranger who dared to 
smile. And when all else failed, recourse was 
had to trailing a coat through a fair to provoke 
a combat. One characteristic of Galway is 
Claddagh village, which has provided Ireland 
and souvenir hunters with quaint betrothal 
rings consisting of two hands clasping a heart. 
Once upon a time Claddagh used to elect a king 
of its own, a paternal despot who remained a 
modest fisherman with no idea of regal pomp. 
The village still continues its old ceremony of 
blessing the sea, but with the secrecy of the 
Western Irish persists in hiding it even from 
Galway neighbours. 

Donegal is just as wild as Galway, but simpler 
and more friendly. “A Donegal farm,” says 
Miss Tynan, ‘“‘ is something to remember. The 
one crop the ground grows freely is stones— 
stones in millions, boulders as great sometimes 
as a small house. There are glens that are 
nothing but stones from end to end, about as 
promising ground as the Giant’s Causeway for 
a farmer. In such places you may see a little 
field, the size of a tablecloth, snatched from the 
aridity of Nature by the incredible industry of 
man,” 

§ 2 


From the Irish point of view, the people 
of north-east Ulster, the people who obtained 
exemption from Home Rule in 
1922, are not Irish at all. From 
the point of view of north- 
east Ulster her people are the only ones who 
count in Ireland at all. They are certainly the 
most thrifty, energetic and capable; hard, 
unfriendly, virtuous, Bible-reading folk, whose 
only form of sentiment is to gloat over memories 
In 1573 Belfast 
consisted of 120 miserable huts crouching 
round a castle, and it was not until the middle 
of the nineteenth century that she began to 
erect magnificent buildings, to perfect her 
municipal institutions, and to assume her 
present position as the most important indus- 
trial and commercial centre of Ireland. It was 
the linen industry, a very ancient Irish craft, 
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THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


An enormous mass of columned rocks at the very north of Ireland, a natural curiosity assuming the most fantastic 
shapes and inspiring romantic legends. 


that contributed chiefly to the riches of Belfast 
and assured her supremacy. Her chief sights 
are the City Hall of 1898~1906, a square building 
of grey Portland stone surmounted by a great 
dome flanked by four belfrics; the Botanic 
Gardens Park with a wonderful fernery and 
zigzag paths in a deep ravine; and Royal 
Avenue, a prosperous and animated thorough- 
fare which remained a slum until 1880. In the 
neighbourhood is Cave Hill, a rugged cliff said 
to resemble Napoleon’s features, or else a 
goddess of liberty wearing a Phrygian cap like 
the figures on French coins. Londonderry, 
largely peopled by Scotsmen, is almost as 
prosperous as Belfast. Her chief pride is in her 
stout ramparts which permitted her to hold 
out for 105 days in 1689 against King James. 
Right at the north of County Antrim is the 
Giant’s Causeway, one of the chief curiosities 
The of Ireland, a row of innumerable 
Giant's basaltic columns advancing into the 
Causeway. sea for two hundred yards, between 
two small bays. This enormous mass is divided 


into three distinct parts comprising some 45,000 
blocks of every size and the strangest shapes, all 
so precisely arranged that it is difficult to believe 
they can be due to the caprices of Nature. 
Legend attributes the Causeway to an Irish 
giant named Finn, but scientists find more 
convincing explanations in a volcanic origin 
during some prehistoric age. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


The Channel Islands are the last remnant of 
the Normandy which conquered England. All 
the rest of Normandy has become French since 
1066, and now, instead of England belonging to 
Normandy, the Channel Islands have become 
part of England, although the French still style 
them “the Norman Isles,” and although the 
natives still speak old Norman French. During 
the French wars the islanders eked out a liveli- 
hood by smuggling and privateering, but ever 
since they have thriven exceedingly by legiti- 
mate trade, blessed by the wonderful mildness 
of their climate. 
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_ All these centuries the islands have retained 


their old laws and customs, which differ from 
those of England and France, and the islanders 
are practically exempt from imperial taxation. 
For purposes of Government there are two 
bailiwicks, one for Jersey and one for the other 
islands, the Crown appointing a military 
lieutenant-governor and a bailiff for civil and 
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George JI, and a great modern fortress, which 
cost {1,000,000 and eclipses the picturesque 
old Elizabeth Castle, perched on a rock in the 
harbour. Half an hour away by rail are the 
striking ruins of Orgueil Castle (Castle Pride), 
where Charles II resided during his exile. At 
Plémont weird fantastic caves may be visited 
at low water. 
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ROPE BRIDGE AT CARRICK-A-REDE. 


Eighty feet high and some sixty feet across, this perilous bridge is mainly used by fishermen for carrving salmon from 
an island to the mainland. But it proves a great attraction for dare-devil tourists on their way to the Giant's Causeway. 


A second hand-rope has lately been added. 


judicial functions; and there is an elected 
States Assembly, which registers the Acts of the 
British Parliament and passes local laws. Some 
of the laws relating to property arc very peculiar, 
and all male inhabitants are bound to serve in 
the local militia. Jersey has a copper coinage 
of her own. 

Jersey consists of 28,717 acres with high 
romantic cliffs and creeks on the north, and 
beautiful bays and beaches else- 
where. The interior has many 
streams and valleys. and old roads 
hidden among hedges and trees. St. Helier, the 
capital, has a Court House called Cohue Royale, 
a Parliament House, an odd gilt statue of 


Jersey. 


Guernsey, “‘ the green isle,” is a triangle of 
nine miles by six, with finer coast scenery, but 
a less pleasing interior than Jersey, 
St. Peter Port, the capital, has 
little of interest save Hauteville 
House, where Victor Hugo lived in exile from 
1855 to 1870. It is gloomy without, but his 
study on the top storey with roof and floor of 
glass commands a gorgeous view of the islands. 
On a little island in the harbour is Castle Cornet, 
the old residence of the Governor. It was 
blown up in 1672, and next day the Governor’s 
infant daughter was found peacefully asleep 
among the ruins; she lived to be Countess of 
Winchelsea and the mother of thirty children. 

K 


Guernsey. 
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In the interior of Guernsey is the Gouffre, a rocky 
cauldron, approached by a narrow path skirting 
the tops of the cliffs. There is also a deserted 
watch-house which has been identified with the 
haunted house in the ‘ Toilers of the Sea.” 
Alderney has grand cliffs of granite and 
porphyry, but the beach is difficult of access 
ee either by land or water. Among the 
and finest points are the Lovers’ Chair 
Sark. and the Hanging Rock, a strange 
isolated column of sandstone sixty feet high. 
Sark is one of the most singular spots in the 
world. The Government is vested in a Seigneur 
or Lord of the Island, who nominally enjoys 
almost absolute powers in conjunction with a 
miniature parliament of his tenants. Among 
other seignorial rights he is entitled to one-half 
of all unclaimed wrecks. It is not so long ago 
that visitors were rowed to the foot of perpen- 
dicular rocks and left to land by climbing up a 
rope to a distance of some three hundred feet. 
There is, however, a tiny harbour, known as the 
Creux or Hollow, from which the island must 
be reached by a long tunnel through the solid 
rock. The difficulties of visiting the island are, 
however, fully compensated by the profusion 
of honeysuckle and woodbine and other fragrant 
flowers, the mellow notes of many birds, and 
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the friendliness of the people who have found 
there a paradise, 


POPULATION, PRODUCTS, ETC. 


ScoTLAND.—Area, 30,405 square miles, popula- 
tion (1921), 4,882,288. Edinburgh (the capital) 
has a population of 420,264. Other cities and towns 
are Glasgow, the commercial capital (1,040,000), 
Dundee (168,320), Aberdeen (158,964), Paisley 
(84,840), and Greenock (81,130). In the High- 
lands the chief industries are connected with 
fishing, sport, and sheep-rearing. The Midland 
Valley generally produces coal and iron, and there 
are manufactures of textiles, chemicals, linoleum, 
glass, pottery, etc. Glasgow and the Clyde is the 
chief engineering area, producing ships, loco- 
motives, and iron and steel goods of all kinds. 
In the Southern Uplands sheep and the woollen 
industry are important. Dairying and the manu- 
facture of butter, margarine and cheese centre 
in Ayrshire and the south-west, and Perthshire 
is a noted agricultural area. Aberdeen and Peter- 
head are famous for granite. 


IRELAND.—Area, 32,586 square miles, popula- 
tion (1922 estimate for the Free State), 3,100,000. 
Dublin (the capital) has a population of 403,100. 
Other towns are Cork (76,800) and Limerick 
(36,000). Industries include brewing, agriculture 
and dairying, distilling, shipbuilding (Northern 
Ireland), and textiles. 

CHANNEL ISLANDsS.,—Area, 75 Square miles, popu- 
lation (1921), 89,614. St. Helier (Jersey) and 
St. Peter Port (Guernsey) are the chief towns. 
Exports include all kinds of early fruit, flowers 
and vegetables. 


mmr 
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ST. PETER PORT, GUERNSEY. 


The capital of Guernsey rises gently from a shallow bay. 
early vegetables. 


Highly favoured by Nature, it thrives exceedingly on flowers and 
Here Victor Hugo spent long years of exile, writing in a glass room at the top of a gloomy house, 
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Il]l—CANADA 


HE Dominion of Canada is in many 
ways the most important of all the 
countries that go to make up the 
British Empire. It is a young and vigorous 
land, a country of vast extent and almost 
boundless resources. In its total 
area of 3,729,665 square miles (of 
which -126,329 are water) it com- 
prises nearly one-third of the 13,000,000 square 
miles of the whole British Empire. The 
Dominion is thirty times as large as the United 
Kingdom and hardly less extensive than all 
Europe. 

To realise its length ‘‘ From Sea to Sea” 
(which, by the way, is the motto of the 
Dominion), let us board the fastest train at 
Halifax on the east, on a Monday morning, 
travel day and night without a pause, and it 
will not be until the following Thursday that 
we reach Vancouver on the west coast. During 
this long journey we shall have traversed 
eight large provinces—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia : all this without 
touching Prince Edward Province, or catching 
a glimpse of the great Northern Territories. 

Instead of thinking of the Dominion of 
Canada as the vast broad territory depicted 
on the map, we shall obtain a far clearer idea 
of its settled part by thinking of it as an in- 
credibly long, narrow estate with a lodge at 
its entrance (which is Halifax); the St. Law- 
rence, a marvellous drive one thousand miles 
long, leads up to Quebec, the beautiful entrance 
hall of the estate we are depicting. For, broad 
as Canada is from ocean to ocean, it is a narrow 
strip as regards actual settlement. The large 
cities and small towns lie mostly along the 
south. The northern areas are the regions of 
snow and ice, of vast barren lands, great 
forests and prairies interspersed with lakes. 

To illustrate the unique peculiarity of narrow- 
ness which comprises the settled parts, a strip 
of tape an inch wide laid lengthwise on a map of 
the Dominion, three hundred miles to the inch, 
would blot out nineteen-twentieths of its towns, 


Its Vast 
Area. 


River district. 


its population and its railways, from sea to sea. 
But this tape would cover only about a tenth 
of the Dominion’s area which extends three 
thousand miles on the north, and indeed, to the 
Pole itself. It is just as though a similar strip 
of tape, only twenty miles wide, were laid across 
England from Dover to Penzance and all the 
rest of the country were wilderness. 

The northern areas are in many parts covered 
by great forests in which there still roam the 
moose and the wapiti, the grizzly 
bear and the grey wolf, while 
the plash of the hunter’s paddle 
following his line of beaver or otter traps, or 
the tap of the prospector’s hammer searching 
for silver or gold, have long been the only echo 
of the white man. Nomadic tribes of Amer- 
indians still build their tepees beside the still 
waters of far inland lakes, and follow the 
highway of river and stream, to quote a well- 
known writer. 

Many and various have bcen the oppor- 
tunities of the unchecked hunter. He might 
meet in the barren lands of the far north the 
musk ox; or, exploring in the fastnesses of 
the Rocky Mountains, the grizzly bear; or, 
amid the loftiest crags of the same stupendous 
range, the tracks of the white mountain goat 
and of the American big-horn sheep might 
come under his cye, leading him to the chase 
of these surprisingly agile animals as they 
leap unerringly from one rocky ledge to another. 
The lordly moose still calls to his mate in a 
hundred different fastnesses from the Atlantic 
on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
and from the Alaskan boundary in the north 
to the frontiers of New Brunswick and Maine 
in the south. In the Atlantic Provinces the 
caribou or reindeer and the Virginian deer are 
plentiful, and the big wapiti are successfully 
hunted in Southern Manitoba and the Peace 
The graceful prong buck still 
courses the western prairies, and the black- 
tailed or mule deer which inhabit the bush 
country of the north-west have latterly grown 
more abundant. 


Wild Life. 
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By courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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ICE-YACHTING. 


A perilous and fascinating winter sport that has been brought to great perfection in Canada, where ice extends for miles 
and there is no speed-limit to check the wildest runs. 


The forests of Canada are vast, numerous and 
dense, but they have suffered terribly in the 
past from fire, and often for scores of miles the 
traveller finds myriads of charred and blackened 
stumps where once a noble forest cast its shade. 
Tens of thousands of square miles have thus 
been denuded, mainly owing to deeds of care- 
lessness. Fire rangers are now appointed by 
the Dominion authorities to keep constant 
watch over the forests and prevent or remedy 
the carelessness of the prospectors and tourists 
who pass through, and more recently aeroplane 
patrols, provided with wireless, have been 
helping to fight the conflagrations. 

Canada is a country of immense rivers and 
mighty lakes. Some of her inland lakes are 
in themselves of greater size than many of 
the countries of Europe. Lake Superior, for 
example, would engulf the whole of England 
with room to spare. We may travel by steam- 
ship through Lake Superior a whole day without 
sighting land, and, maybe, experience rough 
seas there. 

The railways of the Dominion of Canada 


likewise are of vast extent. There are two 
transcontinental systems, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Canada is a land of sunshine as it is of snow 
and biting frost; it experiences extremes of 
temperature. The summer and the 
autumn are the periods of glowing 
vegetation. Then is the happy 
season of the trout fisherman, the yachtsman 


The Climate 
of Canada. 


and canoer, the woodland camper-out, the 


season when all who can live out of doors. 

In winter the air is, as a rule, so dry and still 
that the cold is rather exhilarating than trying : 
as Kipling has said, it “ puts the iron into a 
man’s blood.”” The thermometer may drop es 
low as fifty degrees below zero, and. yet we 
might take off our coats and keep ourselves 
warm by active exercise or work. But there 
may be stinging winds and driving blizzards 
that defy the warmest clothing. There 
are times in certain parts where in such 
circumstances it is even dangerous to be out 
of doors. ‘ The violent snowstorms which 
sometimes come on at such times are known as 
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Forest fires are an ever-present menace to the Canadian woodsman, and precautions have to! a taken by bringing up 
water from more fortunate districts. ‘This is done by means of motors, which bring up the water J@Yanks and pump it into 


? 


a canvas reservoir before passing on to the next district. os ; 
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Topical. - 
FIGHTING FOREST FIRES, 


Sometimes the moss which carpets the forest will smoulder for weeks before the whole place bursts into flames, and then 
all hands are pressed into service, equipped with spades, axes and anything else that comes handy, for stamping out the 
smouldering grass. 
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blizzards, and they are greatly dreaded. The 
air grows black, the snow turns into frozen 
particles of ice, with sharp, cutting edges, and the 
wind drives them with the speed of shotcorns 
discharged from a gun. It is impossible to hold 
up your head against them; they would very 
soon cut your cheeks into ribbons.”’ 

But in the matter of climate, as well as 
scenery and vegetation, all Canada is not alike. 
There are parts on the Pacific slope and on 
Vancouver Island where it is as mild and as 
damp as in southern England. Contrasting with 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 





hives of commerce and industry where progress 
is spectacular ; and there are others which are 
ancient, grave and historical, suggesting nothing 
of the hustling new Canada at all. 


§1 
It was Jacques Cartier who, in 1535, ascended 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal and gave France 
her first footing in Canada. In 
deta traa 1608 Champlain, the French ex- 
plorer, established the first per- 
manent French settlement in Canada, and in 
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LOGGING ON THE MADAWASKA RIVER. 


Near any sawmill in Canada we may see vast multitudes of logs huddled together like a flock of sheep in a sheepfold. 
They are floated downstream in spring, sometimes travelling for weeks, accompanied by men who live on rafts throughout 


the entire journey. 


the forests and prairies, there are garden-like 
districts full of vineyards and orchards, such as 
the Niaga‘a peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
or the Annapolis Valley, where every acre is 
neatly tilled. And as the Dominion differs in its 
countrysiue, so it does in its urban character. 
There are peaceful, long-settled provincial 
towns whose population has been comparatively 
Stationary for forty years, and there are noisy 


the middle of the seventeenth century the 
King of France granted lands there to French 
gentlemen, who became known as seigneurs or 
lords of the manor. The condition of their 
tenure was that they should clear the land, and 
they parcelled it out on feudal lines to emigrants, 
who were known as habitants (inhabitants). To 
encourage them still further, the King sent out 
* bride-ships ” full of young girls, who were 
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married to the settlers under the auspices of 
the Ursuline nuns. But the colony did not 
prosper. Feudal customs and a landlord and 
tenant system do not bear transportation to a 
new country where land is cheap and plentiful, 
and, above all, when it is clothed with virgin 
forest that the tenant has first to clear at the 
cost of great personal labour. The ragged, 
penniless noblesse in their small rude manor 
houses fared no better than the peasantry, and 
soon preferred the free life of the woods, hunting, 
exploration, and fur-trading, in defiance of the 
Crown’s monopoly. If they were bad farmers, 
they made sterling defenders when the Indians 
or the English had to be faced. To this day 
the people of the Province of Quebec are French 


in speech and manners and social institutions, © 


yet, despite the sharp struggle for supremacy 
between Britain and France from 1755 to 
1759, the French Canadians of to-day yield to 
no man in passionate devotion to the British 
Crown. 

The decisive struggle for Canada took place 
at Quebec on the night of September 12th-13th, 


f . & 
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Topical, 


1759, an epic night that bulks large] in history 
and song— 


“... that dark September night 
That saw the British frigates pour 
Their crowded troops on Abraham’s Height, 
And Wolfe knew wounds were not in vain, 
Ere Death from shock of battle bore 
To where our wars are fought no more 
Two warrior souls, each born to be 
Contending nations’ stars of victory.” 


The two warrior souls were the Marquis of 
Montcalm, who defended the place for France, 
and General Wolfe, whose name 
will be glorified so long as Britain 
survives. Since July, Wolfe had 
suffered repulses and been prostrated by illness, 
but on that dark September night his troops 
were landed above Quebec, stole down the river 
through the black silence, scaled cliffs long 
deemed inaccessible, overpowered French 
sentinels, and drew up in battle-line on the 
Plains of Abraham. While Welfe reconnoitred 
the position from a boat, he recited Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and said to his companions, 


How the 
British came. 





THE INDIAN WHEELLESS CARRIAGE. 


In the old Arcadian days when Canada was Acadie and there were no roads, little use was found for wheels. So the 
ingenious Indian invented a carriage which could be taken with safety over any kind of ground. The lady in the picture has 
Provided her papoose with a very luxurious perambulator, thereby earning the first prize at an annual pageant. 
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YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 


A prosperous seaport at the head of a small harbour, Yarmouth is mainly noted for its beautiful hedges. 


It has a large 


trade in fish and lumber, and also manufactures woollen cloth and sails. 


‘Gentlemen, I would rather have written that 
poem than beat the Trench to-morrow.” And 
on the morning of the 13th the great fight took 
place with frightful carnage, signing the death- 
warrant of Greater France and proclaiming the 
coming of age of Greater Britain. Both leaders 
fell on the field, Wolfe dying on the spot and 
Montcalm being mortally wounded. The 
British struggle with France ended in 1763 by 
the cession to Britain of Canada and practically 
all its dependencies. 

Before the coming of the whitc man the 
whole continent was patchily, scantily occupied 
by a copper-coloured race to whom 
the name Indians was misapplied 
by early Spanish explorers in the 
days when the New World was thought to be 
an extension of Asia. They were divided into 
almost innumerable tribes ; besides the Eskimo 
to the north, Micmacs, Montagnais, Chippewas, 
Ottawas, Crees, Blackfeet, Huron-Iroquois and 
others. Gradually the white pioneers encroached 
on the lodges of the Amerindians, and the early 
history of Canada js filled with battles, forays 
and massacres in which one side or the other 
were victims. But British policy from the 


The 
‘* Indians.” 


first was to make treaties with the Amerindians, 
granting them reservations and moncy subsidies, 
and these treaties have been faithfully observed. 
In 1923 there were 110,596 of the aboriginal 
inhabitants within the borders of the Dominion, 
settled on 1,460 land-reserves, altogether cover- 
ing nearly eight thousand miles. On the whole 
they were well cared for and content. In the 
east many of them are occupied in farming, or 
such industries as basket-making, or clse they 
obtain employment as sporting guides, boatmen 
and fishermen. In the west they are found in 
salmon canneries, saw-mills and in the fur-seal 
fishery. But there are still large numbers who 
remain hunters and trappers, although the 
extinction of the buffalo has deprived prairie 
dwellers of their chief means of subsistence. 
All the Canadian Amerindian tribes have a 
racial kinship with the rest of the ‘‘ Red Indians” 
of the United States, Mexico, and South 
America, They are quite distinct from the 
Eskimo, who, to the number of five to six 
thousand, still hold the whole Arctic littoral 
from Labrador to Alaska and Behring Straits 
(both sides), and have never spread inland. 
The Eskimo are long-headed Mongols, more: 
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purely Mongolian in bodily characteristics than 
the ‘‘ Red Indians,”’ and more recent in their 
migration from Arctic Asia, where they have 
left behind tribes in close relationship. 


THE NINE PROVINCES. 
§ 2 


Canada is divided into nine Provinces— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, British Columbia, besides the 
Yukon Territory and the N.W. Territories. 

The traveller from Europe may enter the 
Dominion by one of several routes, according 
to the particular line of steamers -he chooses. 
He may land at Halifax or St. John, or he 
may go on through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
up the famous river to land at Quebec or 
Montreal. | 

The large peninsula on the Atlantic seaboard 
is Nova Scotia, and it bears the full force and 
fury of the Atlantic gales. It 
includes the islands of Cape Breton. 
Nova Scotia was discovered by 
John Cabot in 1497, and a century later colonised 
by the French under the name of Acadie. In 
1621, King James I, who insisted on the prior 
English claim, granted the peninsula to one of 
his Scottish courtiers, Sir William Alexander, 
under the name of Nova Scotia, which means 
New Scotland. 

The Province, which has a population of 
only something over half a million all told, is 
mainly British, with a strong Scottish and 
Highland element, some of the latter in Cape 
Breton still talking Gaelic. But there is a 
considerable infusion of French Acadians. 
Though a pleasant and diversified country, 
Nova Scotia attracts few emigrants, save miners 
to her collieries, and does little more than supply 
the deficit made by her own emigrants to the 
West. The best lands have long since been 
cleared, and success in the future lies in fruit 
and intensive farming; perhaps also in fox- 
breeding for the production of furs. 

Halifax, charmingly situate’ on one of the 
most magnificent natural harbours of the world, 
and with a population of 70,000, is one of 
Canada’s two Atlantic winter ports, a pleasant 
place to live in, and along the sea coasts are 


Nova 
Scotia. 


many picturesque summer resorts, while (alas !) 
in the backwoods the more adventurous sports- 
men may still hunt such wild animals as moose, 
deer, bear, otter or mink. 

Nova Scotia is a famous apple-producing 
country, and the Annapolis Valley, the centre 
of the Province’s fruit-growing, is one of the 
most beautiful and productive stretches of 
cultivated land on the continent. Nova Scotia 
has been famous for its blood-red apples ever 
since it commenced to export them in quantities 
to england forty years ago. 

The adjoining Province of New Brunswick 
once formed part of Nova Scotia, and its chief 
city, St. John, which was founded 
by the United Empire Loyalists, 
is an ocean port with the largest 
dry-dock in the world. New Brunswick is still 
largely covered with forest, and has large areas 
of fertile land as yet uncleared. Big game 
abounds. The population is mostly Canadian- 
born, and its capital, Fredericton, is an attrac- 
tive little city, with wide elm-shaded streets 
and a comfortable old-world air not often to 
be found in hustling, thriving twenticth-century 
Canada. 

Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 150 miles long, is the smallest 


New 
Brunswick. 


Prince Province in the Dominion. Its 
Edward natural fertility and beauty have 
Island. 


gained for it the name of ‘ The 
Garden Province of Canada.”’ The redness of 
the soil recalls the charactcristic feature of 
Devonshire. Differing from the other Maritime 
Provinces all the land that is tillable has been 
tilled, producing excellent crops. There are 
nearly fifteen thousand farms. In addition to 
a flourishing lobster and oyster industry, some 
years ago the Prince Edward Islanders originated 
the occupation of fox ranching, and there are 
now over five hundred fox ranches breeding 
black and silver-grey foxes. This breeding of 
the fox for fur was a far more sensible pro- 
ceeding than the process of extermination 
hitherto pursued by the Fur Trade. 


§ 3 
The Province of Quebec, which is now the 
largest Province in the Dominion, was more than 
doubled in extent in 1912, when the district 
of Ungava (now called New Quebec) was added, 
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making it six times the area 
of the British Isles. Of its 
population of 


Quebec. less than two 
and a half mil- 
lions, the majority are 


French-speaking and 
Roman Catholics. They 
are chiefly engaged in farm- 
ing, but there are vast 
timber forests, numerous 
flourishing mines and 
rapidly - growing manufac- 
tures. Four-fifths of the 
world’s asbestos comes from 
this Province. Although 
it lacks coal, there is a 
powerful substitute in the 
abundant water-power, of 
which some g00,000 horse- 
power is now utilised. 
Quebec has been called the 
Laurentian Province, be- 
cause the mighty river, the 
St. Lawrence — which the 
Amerindians well named “a river that is without 
end "—penetrates, divides, supports and beau- 
tifies its most settled area. 

The St. Lawrence is one of the noble rivers 
of the world, measuring from the first lighthouse 
in the Gulf to where it issues from 
Lake Ontario over five hundred 
miles, and it continues a thousand 
miles beyond that under other designations. 
In its upper course it is from one to seven miles 
wide, but below Quebec it expands to as great 
a width as twenty-five and even thirty miles. 
For large occan vessels the river is navigable as 
far as Montreal, although the tidal limit is fifty 
miles short of that city ; while river steamers, 
avoiding the rapids by means of the canals, can 
travel all the way to the Great Lakes. But 
this traffic is in summer and autumn, because 
for four or five months of the year the frozen 
surface of the river blocks all navigation. 

Right and left along the river are towns, 
villages, and fishing hamlets which have their 
place in Canadian history, the scene, perhaps, 
of some fight with ‘‘ Red Indians ” or some early 
Colonial tragedy ; an old fur-trading post; a 
Jesuit mission, or the landing place of one or 


Great 
Rivers. 


By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada. 
OLD BLOCK HOUSE: 


Military block houses are very numerous in Canada, and were at one time very 
useful as refuges against marauding Indians. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


other of the several New England expeditions 
that sought to capture that mighty fortress, 
which was finally reserved for the courage and 
audacity of Wolfe to conquer for the Empire. 

Such a historic spot is that at Tadoussac, 
whence there emerges from the north onc of the 
most remarkable streams in the world, the 
Saguenay. It is well over a hundred miles long, 
in parts two miles wide, immensely deep, 
bordered by hills and precipices of sombre 
grandeur, of from eight hundred to two thousand 
feet in height, bleak and sterile save for the 
scantiest vegetation. No sign of life breaks the 
solitude that hovers over the face of these grim 
walls. An occasional white porpoise is some- 
times seen above’ the surface of the ice-cold 
waters, whose depth equals the height of the 
overhanging heights. Even the sea birds and 
wildfowl scem to shun the precincts of this 
grim and forbidding stream. Few craft ply 
upon it. The summit of its grandeur is achieved 
at the point where Capes Eternity and Trinity 
rise in their dark nakedness two thousand feet 
sheer out of the flood. Approaching Chicoutimi, 
at the head of navigation, from which a railway 
leads to Lake St. John, the scenery lightens. 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Rattways. 


FISH-DRYING AT DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA. 
The miraculous draughts of fishes in Canada defy description and, apart from the grent ' canneries,” all sorts of primitive 


methods are in use. Here we see a great catch being stocked in the sun like hay, and away into the distance rows and 
rows of fish-mows stretch away under canvas to protect them from the rain. 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


TUNA FISHING: NOVA SCOTIA. 


For over three hundred years great fleets of fishing boats from Europe and Canada have braved the perils of the 
deep, fishing on the inexhaustible ‘‘ banks of Newfoundland,” the pioneers being hardy fishermen from Brittany and the 


Basque country. 
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Lake St. John may be called a veritable oasis 
in the wilderness of Northern Quebec. It hasa 
diameter of about twenty-five miles, and around 
its shores and near them dwell a numerous 
French-speaking population of sixty thousand, 
and some Amerindians raising wheat, oats, 
potatoes and live stock. There is also con- 
siderable dairying. 

At a point where the St. Lawrence narrows 
to a width of only a mile, and is joined by the 
River St. Charles, high on a steep promontory, 
stands the most picturesque and romantic city 


ees 
oe 


By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada, 


the great religious edifices with their courtyards 
and gardens of the seventeenth century. | 

In such a setting there is something 
incongruous in the incessant movement of the. 
electric trams which rush up and down the steep 
streets leading from the lower to the upper 
town. Far better for the visitor to make the 
ascent on foot by the quaint and winding 
streets, by long flights of steps, or seated in 
that characteristic local conveyance, the caléche 
—a relic of the seventeenth century, still 
popular in this part of the Province. The 
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‘TADOUSSAC. 
The oldest European settlement in Canada, Tadoussac is picturesquely situated just below the confluence of the 


St. Lawrence and the Saguenay. 


It contains a quaint little Chapel of the Jesuit Mission with the tomb of the last Jesuit 


missionary and a bell that has seen more than three centuries of service. 


on the continent—Quebec. 
a great pile of monumental buildings, stone 

churches, colleges and public build- 
frag ings, while on the highest level 

of the wall-girt plateau rises the 
famous Citadel. Streets and buildings follow 
the lines laid down by the original pioneers, 
who built on the rugged face of Cape Diamond. 
The thoroughfares’ assume the quaint curves 
caused by the ruggedness of the rock, or were 
thrust into sharp angles and dark corners by 


The eye glimpses. 


caléche is a chariot swung high on leathern straps 
stretched on steel springs and mounted on twa 
wheels. | 

As we ascend the face of the rock, stone 
houses with steep gables and: French windows 
tower above our heads, and a venerable wall 
of whitewashed mud, capped with tiles of a 
kind common’ in Normandy villages, shuts 
out from view the leafy garden of Laval. At 
one point an array of guns known as the 
Grand Battery thrust their muzzles over the 
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brink of the preci- [2 
piceoverlookingthe 2°.) ite ae 
roofs of the lower Se ca once 
town, and across the 
shipping of the river 
to the heights of 
Lévis on the oppo- 
site shore. 

In the streets is 
a jostling medley of 
priests and _ friars, 
nuns and _ sisters, 
soldiers and sailors, 
professional men 
and students, coun- 
try folk with 
market baskets, 
tourists and ‘‘ Red 
Indians.” 

The wonderful 
Quebec Bridge, 
which spans the St. 
Lawrence River, is 
one of the engineer- 
ing triumphs of the world. Its main span, 
1,800 feet, is the longest in the world, being 
ninety fect greater than that of the 
famous Forth Bridge. The total 
length of this gigantic bridge is no 
less than 3,240 feet, and the weight of steel 
used in construction is 66,000 tons. 

St. Anne de Beaupré, the ‘‘ Canadian Lourdes,”’ 
is a spot luminous in the annals of the F'rench- 


of her position. 


oe 
ridge. 


The Canadian Church, and familiar by 
Canadian name toeveryone in North America, 
Lourdes. 


owing to the thousands of pilgrims 
who flock there. St. Anne itself is a village 
of 2,500 inhabitants, lying just opposite the 
lower point of the Island of Orléans. The 
modern church, whither a hundred and fifty 
thousand pilgrims annually turn their steps, is 
heaped high with crutches and votive offerings. 

The lumber trade is worth forty millions of 
dollars annually to the Province. Lumber 
camps are a notable feature of 
Canadian life, and draw annually 
thousands into the -wilderness. 
These ‘“‘shantymen’”’ are generally a rough, 
pugnacious and reckless lot, half navvy, half 
sailor, as for many months at a time they are 
battling with waters. They are divided into 


Lumber 
Camps. 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada. 
QUEBEC: CITADEL. 


Quebec is unexampled on the American continent for the picturesqueness and magnificence 


At her feet flows the St. Lawrence, and high up on the plateau rise the ‘Jong 
lines of one of the world’s famous citadels—-the Gibraltar of America. 


camps of forty or fifty men who fell the timber 
and get the logs ready against the time when the 
rivers and lakes are freed from the icy grip of 
winter. ‘“‘A favourite pastime with them,” 
says Mr. Bealby, “ is log-rolling. Wearing boots 
for that purpose—boots shod with sharp steel 
spikes—they walk out, each man on a broad log, 
and set it rolling. Once the log is staited, it 
begins to roll at an increasing speed. Faster 
and faster go the feet of the raftsman ; faster 
and faster spins the log. With arms out- 
stretched and every muscle tense, the raftsman 
preserves his balance long after an ordinary 
Jandsman would have gone over—souse !—into 
the stream.” 

A generation ago lumbering operations 
pressed further and further into the back 
country, which, fortunately, is almost everywhere 
a network of streams and lakes. As the price 
of timber fluctuated, so the great advancing 
wave, to use a rough simile, would leap forward 
rapidly or stand almost still. Then it was that 
the Americans, whose own supply was exhausted, 
began to call for pulp wood for paper-making. 
Not only on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
both below and above Quebec, but in Ontario 
and British Columbia, pulp mills, representing 
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investments of millions of dollars, have been 
established to utilise the almost inexhaustible 
amount of spruce and ‘balsam timber. 

The traveller may, if he chooses, exchange 
his steamer at Quebec for the railway. But 
whether by rail or river, he will be carried 
through the heart of French Canada, past 
scores of prosperous farms, where the old-time 
conservatism of the rural French-Canadian has 
at last broken down; in place ‘of the simple 
antiquated tools his father and grandfather 
used, he calls in the aid of the thresher, reaper 
and binder, and various modern inventions. In 
the latter half of the journey the country shows 
an interesting density of population. Moderate- 
sized towns become more frequent, and evidences 
multiply of industrial activity, until at last 
Montreal is reached, and the traveller finds 
himself in the midst of that atmosphere of stress 
and strain and ceaseless turmoil which marks 
the life of a modern transatlantic city. 

Montreal is built on a fertile island, of about 
the size and of precisely the same diamond 
shape as the Isle of Wight. Two of the four 


By courtesy, Canadian Pacific Ratlway. 


SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 


Known as the Canadian Lourdes, a modern shrine that attracts 150.000 pilgrims evcry 
As at the Scala Santa in Rome, they obtain indulgences by ascending a staircase on 


year. 
their knees. 





mouths of the Ottawa River cut it off from 
the mainland on the north; two others skirt 
it on the west, while the St. 
Lawrence floods the south and — 
east. The site of Montreal was 
discovered, and even occupied for a_ brief 
time in 1535, by Jacques Cartier, the St. Malo 
mariner. an. 

Many records of the picturesque and dramatic 
history of the city, and of French-Canada, 
besides old views, furniture and relics have been 
gathered together in the Chateau de Ramezay, 
the old residence of the French Governors and . 
their British successors, which stands to-day 
like a ghost of the old régime in the busy heart 
of the modern city. And that modern city 
grows more modern daily, the busiest, richest 
and most populous in Canada, with over 
600,000 people, rows of great wharves along 
the river, and a fleet of sailing ships and ocean 
steamers. 

The streets ascend one above the other on a 
gentle slope from the river-side to the foot of 
Mount Royal (Mont-Réal of the old days) or 
the Mountain, whose 
summit, the most 
beautiful city park 
in North America, 
affords a wondrous 
panorama bristling 
with countless 
spires. Gloomy, 
owing to the lofty 
and massive nature 
of the buildings, 
mostly of grey lime- 
stone quarried in the 
neighbourhood, the 
business streets of 
Montreal appear 
narrower than they 
are, and perhaps a 
trifle dingy. But if 
one ascends the easy 
slope to the gayer 
streets of fashion- 
able shops and resi- 
dences, the same 
air of wealth and 
solidity 1s seen. 
The Roman Catholic 


Montreal. 
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Cathedral, modelled upon St. Peter’s at Rome, 
is an immense and imposing edifice. McGill 
University, with its spacious ground and 
long blocks of buildings in the middle of the 
fashionable quarter of the city on Sherbrooke 
Street, is very justly the pride of Montreal, and 
has been richly endowed by many wealthy 
Scots-Canadians. 

Here one finds virtually the same climate as 
Quebec, both cities being much colder in winter 
and hotter in summer than those 
of Ontario, except Ottawa. From 
December to the end of March 
there is almost continuous snow and frost, 


Life in 
Montreal. 
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By courtesy, Canadian Pactfic Railway. 


LACHINE BRIDGE: 





Mount Royal making it possible to indulge 
in the finest ski-ing and tobogganing and 
snow-shoeing. In the winter an organised 
programme of winter sports lasting throughout 
January and February is carried out. One of 
the sights of Montreal in winter is the huge 
skating rink where three or four thousand may 
be seen skating of an evening or on Saturday 
afternoon, to the strains of a fine band, and there 
are numerous ice hockey and curling clubs. 
Most of the wealthier people in Montreal are 
British, and mainly of Scottish extraction. 
Indecd a certain Scottish flavour permeates 
Canadian society ; the atmosphere of Montreal] 
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MONTREAL. 


This fine bridge spans the St. Lawrence just above the Lachine Rapids, the shortest but most violent rapids on the 


river, 
deserted to try and find a route to China. 


and a temperature ranging from twenty above 
to twenty below zero. But bright skies and 
sunshine prevail, and not only in the city, 
but in the country as well the healthy dry 
cold offers no real inconvenience. The habttant, 
knowing how to warm his house, is able to enjoy 
the winter, for the roads are then good for 
sleighing, and he can haul his crops to market 
easily, and certainly two or three centuries of 
Canadian winters do not seem to have impaired 
his hardiness or vitality. Montreal has always 
thriven on winter sport, the proximity of 


La Chine is French for China, and the name was given to a town in derision of some of 1a Salle's men who 


and Toronto show more affinity to Scottish than 
to American cities. On the other hand, Montreal 
is the fifth French-speaking city of the world. 

Great sheets of moving water and of wood- 
lands, in parts still untamed, give zest and 
character to country life round Montreal. 
There are large chateaux of grey limestone, 
with acres of trim lawns and flower beds, and 
ornate cottages of wood and stone, but all have 
ample space and stand apart in grounds 
shaded by old forest trees, which slope down 
to the rocky shores of lake or river. 
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IN CANADA. 


One of the most glorious runs in this paradise of winter sports is provided by Park Slide in Mount Royal Park at Montreal. 
It starts near the summit of the mountain and is over half a mile long with six different tracks. 


Situated at the west end of the Island of 
Montreal is the picturesque shrine of St. Anne. 
Nestling near the shore of the 
Ottawa River, and within a stone’s 
throw of the railway, is the ancient 
little church in which the early vovageurs 
stopped to pay their vows while paddling their 
way to the interior of the country, an experi- 
ence which inspired Moore, in his ‘‘ Canadian 
Boat Song,”’ to write : 


An Ancient 
Shrine. 


“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past.” 


Embedded in the heart of the Continent toss 
and roll the waters of five great perennial 


reservoirs of the River St. Lawrence. Amongst 
the wonders of the world are these Great Lakes 
or inland freshwater seas, namely, 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie 
and Ontario, which have an 
aggregate area larger than Great Britain. 

Lake Superior is the largest sheet of fresh 
water on the globe, 380 miles by 162, receiving 
no less than two hundred streams. The water 
is clear as crystal and icy cold, even at mid- 
summer. Some of the rocky scenery is very 
fine, especially Thunder Cape, a huge volcanic 
mass rising 1,300 feet above the lake. Silver 
Islet, just below this rock, yielded some four 
million dollars’ worth of silver between 1870 
and 1884. Whitefish Point and Whitefish 
Bay recall another lucrative product of the lake, 
the famous whitefish, which rival the sterlet 
of the Volga in delicacy of flavour. 


The Great 
Lakes. 
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MAPLE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


In spring the maple yields a very sweet sap, the trees being tapped in much the same way as pines are in Lurope, by 
boring a small hole and fixing a pail beneath. The sap is boiled in iron pots hung over a fire in the woods, an occasion 


for much merrymaking and jollification in the old days. 


The beautiful St. Mary’s River connects Lake 
Superior with Lake Huron, so-called from the 
French word hure (wild pig) applied by early 
scttlers to the Wyandotte Indians on account 
of their strange head-dress. Between the two 
lakes is Sault Sainte Marie, commonly called 
Soo, a busy port with blast furnaces, paper 
mills and electric smelters, dependent on the 
harnessing of the river. Here the great sport 
is to shoot the rapids, an exciting but reasonably 
safe adventure. On cither side of the river is a 
ship canal, developed from one made in 1708, 
and their joint annual tonnage exceeds that 
of the more famous Suez Canal. The north and 
east coasts of Lake Huron are flanked by bold 
limestone cliffs, and there are countless islands 
(onc estimate gives as many as 36,000), including 
Grand Manitoulin, the ‘“ Island of the Great 
Spirit ’’ with peculiar currents and an Indian 
reservation, where tourists delight to buy 
souvenirs. | 

Michigan, west of Huron, is entirely in 
United States territory; Huron, Erie and 
Ontario are frontier lakes. Erie, the scene of 
very busy navigation, pours its waters into 


Lake Ontario by the rushing, mighty Niagara 
River, and is connected with the Atlantic 
seaboard by the New York State barge canal. 
Ontario, whose first sailing vessel was built 
for La Salle in 1679, has low shores and many 
excellent harbours. It receives the waters 
of the upper lakes through the Niagara River, 
and discharges at its cast end into the St. 
Lawrence. At the beginning of Ontario are 
the Thousand Islands, a summer resort of 
wondrous beauty compared by Americans to 
fairyland. 
§ 4 

Apart from trifling settlements of French- 
Canadians or aliens, the population of Ontario is 
entirely British. The inhabited por- 
tion, of course, is but a fraction of 
its geographical area, and consists of 
a strip along the water front forty to fifty miles 
deep. Of the 234,000,000 acres in the Province, 
the cleared Jand amounts to only 15,000,000 
acres. Many millions of acres of land are 
available as free grants and homesteads, and 
almost every farmer and agriculturist owns his 
land and is free to do as he will. 


Ontario. 
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Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, lies for 
about two miles on the right bank of the Ottawa 
River, at its confluence with the 
Rideau. The founding of Ottawa 
is curious. A century or so ago 
a scttler from New England named Philemon 
Wright was the sole inhabitant of the whole 
locality. After twenty years he sold the 
opposite side of the river, namely, the present 
site of the city, for two hundred dollars, When, 
in 1827, the Rideau Canal was built to enable 
ships to ply between the two Canadas without 


Ott:wa. 


By courtesy of the lligh Commtissioner for Canada. 
OTTAWA: 


Situated on a bluff overlooking the river, the Parliament Buildings are the most conspicuous feature in Ottawa. 


entered into possession. Commanding a view 
over the Ottawa and the vast stretches of plain, 
forest, and mountain beyond, no Government 
in the world is more proudly seated. 

Ottawa is the seat of the Parliament of the 
whole Dominion, which meets in February ; 
The the length of the session depends 
Dominion entirely on the work to be accom- 
Parliament. plished. | The Senate contains 
ninety-six members, who are appointed nomi- 
nally by the Crown for life, and perform much the 
same political functions as the British House of 


sronmbes 





PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. 


The 


original buildings were destroyed by fire in 1916, but have since been rebuilt on practically the same plans, and are 


surrounded by beautifully kept lawns and flower beds. 


exposing themselves to United States interrup- 
tion in case of war, and the lumber business 
increased, Bytown (as the backwoods village 
was called, after its engineer, Colonel By) 
became important. When a capital was sought 
for the first two united provinces of the Canadian 
Federation, the choice was left to Queen Victoria, 
who chose Bytown (otherwise Ottawa), and in 
1860 the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) laid 
the foundation stone of the Parliament buildings. 
By 1865 the Government buildings were finished, 
and two years later the new Dominion of Canada 


Lords. The Chamber is modelled on that of 
the House of Lords at Westminster, and has a 
Throne ; for the Senate Chamber is the place 
of State ceremonials at the opening and pro- 
roguing of Parliament, when the King’s Speech 
—prepared by the Cabinet for the Governor- 
General—is read in English and French by the 
Governor-General. The Lower House has two 
hundred and forty-one members. 

The ‘Queen City,” the second city of 
Canada, Toronto, is the social, commercial, and 
political capital of Ontario. It is beautifully 
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situated in a_ sheltered 
bay at the north-western 


end of Lake 
Ontario. Its 


position, its 
shipping trade, its import- 
ance as a railway centre, 
and its proximity to all 
the most fertile land of 
the Province, make it 
perhaps the most popular 
place of residence in 
Canada for those new- 
comers to whom the choice 
is free. 

Toronto is laid out in 
parallelograms, the chief 
and busiest strects, such 
as King and Queen Streets, 
are in alignment with the 
lake shore — the others 
crossing them and ascend- 
ing long, very gentle slopes. 
The city, whose growth 
has been phcnomenal (its 
present population is 
521,893), was founded by 
the United Empire 
Loyalists in 1793, under 
the name of York. 

The Niagara Peninsula is 
one of the finest fruit-pro- 

ducing regions 
Niagara. of Canada; 

grapes, peaches 
and all kinds of fruit of 
the temperate regions are grown in large 
quantities, 

Niagara Falls are too world-famous to need 
much description here. While there are water- 
falls of greater height, the immense volume of 
water and the sheer descent of the unbroken 
plunge of one hundred and sixty feet into the 
caldron beneath, lend Niagara a sublimity which 
mere height cannot impart. The deep, seething 
gorge and the tumultuous rapidls below the falls, 
add to the grandeur of the scene. The roar- 
ing waters rush downward through a deep 
tortuous canyon, dashing from shore to shore 
in Titanic fury as they are hurled against great 
rocks, rolling in majestic waves, then breaking 
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Toronto. 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


YONGH STREET, TORONTO. 


Toronto only received its city charter in 1834, but is now the second city in Canada, 
with streets laid out at right angles and handsome substantial buildings of the sky- 


in a wild confusion of glittering foam and 
spray. 

Sir Charles Lyell thus described the effect 
produced on his mind: “ We first came in sight 
of the Falls of Niagara when they were about 
three miles distant. The sun was shining full 
upon them—no building in vicw—nothing 
but the green wood, the falling waters and the 
white foam. At that moment they appeared 
to me more beautiful than I expected, and less 
grand; but after several days, when I had 
enjoyed a nearer view of the two cataracts, 
had listened to their thundering sound, and 
gazed on them for hours from above and below, 
and had watched the river foaming over the 
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By courtesy, Canadian Lactfic Raitway. 
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rapids, then plunging headlong into the dark 
pool, and when I had explored the delightful 
island which divides the falls, where the solitude 
of the ancient forest is still unbroken, I at 
last learncd by degrees to comprehend the 
wonders of the scene, and to feel its full 
magnificence.” 

The falls attract every year hundreds of 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
world, and now also play an extraordinary 
important part in industry through the enormous 
amount of electrical power that 1s developed 
here. It is computed that the electrical power 
gencrated has relieved Ontario of the necessity 
to import six million tons of coal per annum. 

AS we arrive within forty or fifty miles 
east of Winnipeg, the forests that wrap the 
eastern half of North America as 
with a mantle, save where cleared 
by the settler’s axe, grow thread- 
bare. The first patches of prairie dispute with 
the woods the richer and more level lands over 
which the train now runs at an increasing speed. 
The thousand miles of ‘‘ The Bridge,” the rugged 
wilderness which the Canadian Pacific, in a 
good hour for Canada, and with fine audacity 


Over ‘‘ The 
Bridge.” 
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BASCULE BRIDGE. 


An alarming bridge that suddenly breaks in two and leaps up into the air to allow the passage 
of steamers through the canal. 


cut its way through, and in so doing truly 
consummated the federation of the Dominion, 
are now fairly passed. Tunnels and bridges, 
trestles and cuttings, sinuous curves and giddy 
viaducts, fire-smitten forests and tumbling 
streams, are done with, to be exchanged for 
another thousand miles of prairie land, freed 
from the obstacles whose overcoming was the 
engineering triumph of the day. The great road 
leaps forward without let or hindrance to those 
still greater triumphs which mark the conquest 
of the Rockies. 


§ 5 


“Manitoba lay where the sunflowers blow,  . 
And sang to the chime of the Red River's flow ; 
“I ama child of the Spirit whom all men own ; 
My prairie no longer is green and lone, 
For the hosts of the settler ringed me round, 
And his Bride am I with the harvest crowned.’ ”’ 


With Manitoba begins the great central plain 
of the North-West where so many Britishers 
Manitoba: 2@ve Settled—one vast open plain, 
The Prairie grassy meadows or ploughed land 
Provinces. as far as the eye can reach. It 
may not be “the land of promise,’’ but it is 
a prosperous land. 
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A century or so ago all this land between 
the Red River and Hudson Bay was claimed 
by the great fur-trading company, 
and was the haunt of fox, beaver, 
moose and bison. But in I811 
a benevolent Scottish nobleman, the Earl of 
Selkirk, moved by 
the poverty of his 
peasant country- 
men, obtained a 
grant from the 
Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and began a 
settlement at Red 
River on a con- 
siderable scale. 
This did not mect 
the views of the 
rival fur-traders on 
the spot, especially 
the Amerindians 
and half-breeds, 
who attacked the 
settlement and for 
several years there 
were some strange 
scenes of bloodshed 
and violence, finally 
culminating in a 
pitched battle in 
which the Governor 
of the new colony 


Red River 
Settlement. 


was slain. In 1870 
the Hudson Bay 
Company _— surren- 


dered its Charter, 
the Red River 
Colony became 
Manitoba, and 
immigrants poured 
into it from the 
British Isles. 

In 1870, Winni- 
peg, then Fort 
Garry, was a little 
village amidst a 
population of some 
ten thousand souls. 
The rival fur-trading companies had hitherto 
controlled the country to the Pacific. Its 
fertility was of course known, but the com- 


Topicad, 


white crystal, 





panies’ business was fur trading, not farming. 
Earlier in the century settlers had been 
actually hunted out of the district 
by the fur traders, and on one 
occasion a whole party was 
murdered by the North-Western Company’s 


Winnipeg. 


NIAGARA IN WINTER 


Niagara is even more wonderful in winter than summer. A strange white mantle of snow 
and ice has stifled the roar of the waters and transformed the rainbow sheen into a sparkle of 


people. By 1881-82 the great railway came 


along, and with it the land boom. Speculators 
rushed in from all parts of Canada and Great 
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Britain ; property assumed the fictitious values 
common to Westcrn booms. People made for- 
tunes and lost them ina weck. Land was sold at 
prices almost as high as it would fetch to-day. 
But after a period of natural reaction Winnipeg's 
growth became healthier and more stable. It 
is now a great town of 178,364 inhabitants, and 
the fourth city of Canada. It is the largest 
grain market in the British Empirc, and handles 
more wheat than Chicago—all this from a 
hamlet of 213 people little more than half a 
century ago. 

Once out of Winnipeg, and, presto! the 





By courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


THE SILVERY HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


Herrings are among the most profitable rewards of the fishing industry of British Columbia. 
Here at Prince Rupert we see men standing up ‘to their waists in fish during the process of 
unloading in trucks for conveyance to the railway. 


landscape undergoes a change. Here is the 
rolling prairie, as far as the eye can reach, 
not: dreary, not monotonous, as 
many suppose, but a huge patch- 
work of colour. Flowers bloom as 
rankly as the weeds by the prairie roadside and 
on the border of the golden wheatfields. In the 
spring the prairie looks its brightest, when the 
wild crocuses abound. Besides wild barley, 
wild rye and fireweed and thistle, there are 
prairie roses creeping and twining, while golden 


The 
Prairie. 


rod and prairie sunflower delight the eye. In 
the distance a score or two of gaily painted 
homesteads catch the sunlight, flanked by groups 
of circular stacks and long sweeps of stubble, 
golden and unbleached by the frosts; or a 
ribbon of red fallow sloping down to where some 
sluggish brook, heavy with reeds and rushes, 
wherein teal or black duck lurk, winds through 
meadows of timothy or red-top grass. 

Most of the dwellers on the prairie have learnt 
to love it as the mountain dweller loves the 
mountains. They cannot endure the cramped 
surroundings of the ast. The vast sweep of 
sky and rolling plain 
suits them. And, 
again, many of the 
old conditions 
which made for 
monotony and iso- 
lation have dis- 
appeared or are 
disappearing. 
Where, a_ genera- 
tion ago, a rude 
shack or wooden 
dwelling stood 
amongst fifty acres 
of wheat and oat 
stubble, often un- 
fenced, on a wide 
prairie, we now see 
a substantial home- 
stead of brick or 
timber, well 
warmed, equipped 
with modern appli- 
ances and sur- 
rounded by vege- 
table gardens. 

Saskatchewan is 


another huge rectangular province, carved out 
of the prairie. Regina, the capital, has a 
population of over 40,000, and is 
a great distributing point. It 
stands unrelieved upon the flat 
prairie, and boasts the usual glories of elevators, 
mills, stores, and brand-new factories. It used 
to be the headquarters of the North-West 
Mounted Police.’ 

This world-famous body was established half 
a century ago to look after the “ Indians”’ and 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


wt 





By courtesy, Canadian National Kailways. 


FORT WILLIAM: ONTARIO. 


One of the many huge grain clevators at Fort William, where immense quantities of grain from Manitoba and the 
North-West are stored. On the left hand side of the building we sce the spouts which deliver the grain direct into the 
steamer's hold. 





By courizsy, Conadian National Railways, 
MUSKOKA LAKES FROM BEAUMARIS. 


The Muskoka Lakes district is an ideal pleasure resort, combining lovely scenery with joyous life-giving air. 
There are three lakes and about 4oo islets dotted with summer cottages and camps. 
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maintain law and order over the whole of 
the North-West up to Alaska. And right 
valiantly did it perform its task. 


Saree Every bad “ Indian”’ or white horse- 
tm thicf, smuggler or bandit, stood in 


awe of these tireless ‘‘ riders of the 
plains "1,670 picked men inall, famous for 
their strict military discipline. 

From Moosejaw westward, we are virtually 
in a ranching country and within the semi-arid 
belt. Herds of cattle or horses appear with 
frequency on the bleak rolling plains. Home- 
steads become scarce; for miles, perhaps, there 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada. 


BRANDON: 


One of the chief markets for the vast crops of wheat grown on the surrounding prairies. 





in its architecture, situation and environment. 
It is largely built of fine light-grey local sandstone 
on the banks of the Bow River, which has the 
features and character of a broad mountain 
stream, cold, clear and tumbling upon a rocky 
bed. Around it rise swelling hills, through which 
other mountain-born streams come breaking 
their way. In the distance ascend the lofty 
Rocky Mountains, snow-peaked and savage of 
outline, cutting the sky. 

The Rockies are a surprise. They are unlike 
anything a stranger has expected to find. One 
morning emerging from our hotel at Calgary 


mee 





MANITOBA. 


As in most towns 


in Manitoba, the grain elevators are a conspicuous feature of the town. 


is no sign of life, so wide are the ranges and 
so far scattered the haunts of the ranchmen. 
The Province of Alberta stretches to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. Edmonton, its capital, 
is the centre of a prospcrous 
agricultural district, a clearing 
house of the fur trade with coal- 
mines near at hand. A well-built city, thriving 
at a really spectacular rate, as indeed may be 
said of nearly all the towns in Western Canada. 
Calgary, the prosperous centre of the ranching 
country, differs strikingly from all the other 
towns we have yet seen in the Canadian West 


Alberta. 


we espy a patch of white cloud quite far up in 
the sky. We expect to see it after a time float 
away, but it remains. Its fixity and 
something luminous about it begin 
to pique our interest, and then, due 
to some distant atmospheric change, no doubt, 
the luminosity increases, is changed until what 
we had taken for a cloud, rises awe-inspiring, 
like a wall crowned with snow-striped, fang-. 
like summits, up from the bosom of the prairies 
high into the heavens. On certain days they 
seem so near that new arrivals have been known 
to set out to walk to them between breakfast 


The 
Rockies. 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 
SCOWMEN ON THE FRASER RIVER. 


The swift Fraser is broken up by many falls and rapids, and is therefore unsuited to continuous navigation. Broad, 
flat barges, known as scows, are used for traffic, braving the most troubled waters, 


and tea-time. Yet 
they are sixty miles 
away ! 

The best way to 
enjoy the first 
matchless spectacle 
of the Rockies 1s to 
climb one of the 
bluffs above the 
Bow River at Cal- 
gary—a matter of 
four or five hundred 
feet—but the view, 
beautiful as it 1s, is 
only a foretaste of 
that in the very 
heart of the moun- 
tains. There isa 
certain barbaric, 


even ferocious 


q uals ty ahout these By courtesy, Canadian National Ratiways. 
peaks which is not ON THE ROBSON TRAIL, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Travel is full of excitement amid the vast forests of British Columbia. Swift torrents must 
to be found else- be forded, trees blazed, trails followed indistinguishable to the untrained eye. And adventures 
where. may be expected at every turn. | 
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There is a certain sameness in this whole 
tortured region of the earth’s surface, but 
the majesty and impressiveness remain. And 
the seasons bring variety to the view. One 
day no lights or shadows play upon the moun- 
tains which either frown down at us in grim 
savagery, or come and go in the wrack of whirl- 
ing clouds, And on another day all is lit and 
radiant insunshine, the green and gold of the 
forests relieve the sternness of the heights 
beyond. 

The Rocky Mountains Park set apart by 


By courtesy, Canadian Pacifie Ratlway. 


exquisite Lake Louise and on to the wild and 
beautiful Kicking Horse Pass. From now 
on it is Switzerland all over 
again, new ranges of mountains, 
loftier and still loftier peaks— 
one of them, Sir Donald (10,808 feet), named 
after the late Lord Strathcona. Hence the 
Bow River is followed nearly to the Great 
Divide, where the railway follows a trickling 
streamlet to the top of the pass, whose waters 
descend on one side towards the Atlantic, on 
the other to the Pacific Ocean. On the summit 


The Great 
Divide. 





THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


The highest point of the Canadian Pacific Railway, this rustic arch also marks the boundary between British Columbia 


and Alberta. 
taking the shorter journey to the Pacific. 


the Dominion Government as a national 
pleasure ground, covers 3,800 square miles, and 
is cut in half by the Bow River. It is reserved 
as a sanctuary for wild animals, and though 
packed with bear, caribou, deer, mountain 
goats and wild sheep, shooting is not allowed 
within its limits. 

After Banff, in the very bosom of the moun- 
tains, we continue along the swampy valley 
of the Bow River, with fine views of the Bow 
Mountains and their lofty peaks, past the 


A few yards away a small stream divides itself into two parts, one emptying into the Atlantic, the other 


of the ridge a glimpse is caught of distant 
glaciers. One of these, not far away to the 
northward, pours its streams not only into the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but sends a third stream 
to mingle with the icy waters of the Arctic. 
Remember that northward nothing exists for 
hundreds of miles but these grim, inaccessible 
solitudes, peak upon peak, valley upon valley ; 
uninhabited, untrodden and varied only by 
lonely lakes, reflecting the shadows of the ever- 
lasting pines and of the eastern hills. 


« 
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By courtesy, Canadian Pactfic Natlway. 
ALPINE CLIMBERS. 


Preparing for the ascent of Mount Queen Mary (10,600 feet high) in the British Royal group of mountains near Palliser Pass, 
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NATURE'S PAINT-BOX. 
At Vermilion, in the Canadian Rockies, there are three pools of natural pigments, equal to the finest commercial paints, 
They are ochre, vermilion and green, and are due to natural deposits, The Kootenay Indians use the colours to decorate 
their tepees as well as for the war paint which constituted their uniform in battle. In the picture, an artist is painting an 


arrow on his horse with colour taken from the pool. 
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Mount Robson (13,068 feet) is on the western 
boundary of Alberta, and offers a scene of 


ia amazing grandeur. Following the 
Valley ofa Grand Tork River, which rushes 
Ura through many a narrow canyon, we 


may thread our way through giant 
cedars, ford glacier streams and reach ‘‘ The 
Valley of a Thousand [alls,”’ where we may 
gaze on waterfalls with a drop of two thousand 
feet, and by means of trestles bolted to sheer 
cliffs we may ascend a thousand feet or more. 


By courtesy, Canadian National Ratlways. 


it is most famous, and the tales told of their 
marvellous abundance, how they “ jostle each 
other running up the streams” are no 
exaggeration. 

At the mouth of the Fraser the salmon 
canneries are to a large extent owned by 
British companies and run by 
British capital. The scenery along 
the upper Fraser is picturesque to 
a degree, the river abounding in rapids, falls 
and small canyons, while numerous pretty 


The Fraser 
_ River. 





AMERINDIANS AT HOME. 
The ‘‘ Indians” have adopted civilised dress, but still prefer to live in their primitive tepees in the trackless forest. 


§ 6 


The settled part of British Columbia is 
sprinkled about in deep valleys by the side of 
lakes or rivers. Much of this high 
inland country, though pleasant 
in summer, has a winter nearly 
as cold as that of Alberta, and with about the 
same Slender rainfall. But on the coast there is 
a heavier rainfall than in North Wales, and a 
climate as warm as Devonshire. 

British Columbia has a forest area of no less 
than 180 million acres ; within its mountains are 
rich storehouses of coal and other minerals ; 
but salmon is perhaps the product for which 


British 
Columbia, 


streams dash down the mountain slopes 
forming attractive cascades. 

As we confront Vancouver and note the 
busy city covering the slopes beside the water, 
the big ships and liners lying off it 
in one of the world’s most beautiful 
harbours, it is hard to realise that 
forty years ago this whole site was a desert. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway made its 
terminus here in 1887 the transformation began. 
Besides having become the chief Canadian sea- 
port for the Pacific, Vancouver has profited by 
the building of the Panama Canal. It hasnowa 
population of 180,000, and is therefore the fourth 
city of Canada. Some of the houses in the 


Vancouver. 
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by courtesy, Canadian National Ratlways. 
AMETHYST LAKE: JASPER NATIONAT. PARK, 


Flanked on one side by the towering ramparts with’ gleaming glaciers und dark rock slides, and on the other by peaceful 
meadows and sloping forests, the Amethyst Lake displays Nature in one of her wost entrancing moods. 
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SALMON TRAPS. 


Nearly all the salmon canned in the Dominion comes from British Columbia. When the fish hegin to “run "—which 
erely means start on their annual migration trom the upper reaches of the river to the sea—they find their way barred by 
ese traps, from which they are captured to he killed. cooked and canned. Sometimes there are such huge quantities of 
h that a man-can scarcely thrust his hand into a shoal, 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railoaye: 
VICTORIA: PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. 


Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, is a quiet, attractive little city, on Vancouver island, with substantial buildings. 
and wide, well-kept streets and gay flower gardens. On the dome of Parliament Buildings, facing the Inner Harbour, 
stands a statue to Captain Vancouver, the great British seaman from whom the island takes its name. 


residential quarter, with their lawns. 
and gardens, are very beautiful, and 
the business blocks are mainly of 
grey stone. 

Fortunately for the Canadian 
housewife, in this part of the 
Dominion the Asiatic is a prominent 
feature, both Japanese and Chinese 
being here in great numbers. They 
form almost the only domestic 
servants, every well-to-do household 
having one or two. As laundrymen, 
besides, the Chinese are conspicuous. 
throughout Western Canada, and 
monopolise the business. They 
work on farms and in the lumber 
camps, on the wharves, and as gold-. 
washers and fishermen. 

A thousand miles north of Van-. 
couver by water and by land, on 

one of the most tragic 
oe gold-hunter’s trails of 
the world, followed in 
the depths of winter by thousands. 
of eager, restless men, lies the 
Klondike mining district in the 
heart of the Yukon territory. It 
Sa als alae was in 1896 that gold was discovered. 
NANAIMO: HUDSON BAY FORT. -. in these sub-Arctic wilds; the usual 


This Blockhouse dates from 1883 and stands in a coal-mining town . 
which so far forgets itself as to have pretty rose-gardened cottages instead stampede of prospectors set in, the 


of the grimy, desolate hovels which characterise most coal-mining districts, town of Dawson sprang into being, 
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and the world rang with the story of great for- 
tunes made in a night, gambling hells, drinking 
palaces, robberies and suicides. Two years 
later the Yukon territory, as large as France, 
was carved out of the old North-West Terri- 
tories, and the gallant North-West Mounted 
Policeman was set to the task of preserving 
order in this wild, heterogencous community. 
And then the slump came. 
In 1900 the placer miners 
took $22,275,000 from 
the various crecks of the 
Klondike. That was the 
record year. As the yield 
declined the population 
melted away. In 1923 the 
gold output for the whole 
district fell to $1,042,536. 
But now the metal is 
recovered in several ways, 
among which figure enor- 
mous dredgers and huge 
hydraulic machines. 
Hudson Bay and Strait 
are two large arms of 


the Atlantic 

Hudson Ocean, both 
y: : 

well outside 


the Arctic circle. The bay 
—-350,000 square miles in 
extent---1s the third largest 
inland sea in the world. 
Ice does not form on its 
waters; although field ice 
is found in large quanti- 
ties, but never impedes 
navigation. In iIgII a 
railway was begun from 
a point in Manitoba, and 
is being carried on to Fort 
Churchill, an old trading 
post and harbour of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 
This line will help to 
shorten the route from Saskatoon to Liverpool 
by 1,200 miles, as compared with the present 
route vta the Great Lakes and Montreal. There 
are several fur-trading posts on Hudson Bay. 


POPULATION AND PRODUCTS. 
Canada has an area of 3,603,336 square miles 





exclusive of 126,329 square miles of water. 
The total population (1921) is 8,788,500, which 
includes some 100,000 Amerindians and over 3,000 
Eskimos. Ottawa (107,843) is the Dominion capital, 
but Montreal (618,506) is the largest city. Other 
cities are Toronto (521,893), Winnipeg (179,100), 
Vancouver, (117,200), Hamilton (114,200), Quebec 
(95,200), Calgary (63,400), London (61,000), 
Edmonton (58,900), Halifax (59,300), and St. 
John (N.B. 47,200). Canada’s industries are 


By courtesy, Canadian Pacific Ratlway. 


VANCOUVER : 


Vancouver, the largest city in British Columbia, dates from 1885 only, but is now 
@ very imposing place on very modern lines. 


GRANVILLE STREET. 


many and varied. Her agricultural and dairying 
operations are an imperial asset of inestimable 
value. She leads the world, for example, in the 
export of cheese, which is mainly Cheddar, and 
is taken up chiefly by the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Manitoba No. 1 Hard is the 
world’s standard wheat. Of asbestos Canada has 
practically a world monopoly, her only serious 
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BOUNDARY BETWEEN ALASKA AND. YUKON. 
The exact boundary between Alaska and Canada was not settled till 1903, when a Commission finally disposed of the 


question. 


competitor being Rhodesia. The Canadian fishing 
waters are the most extensive on the face of the 
earth, and produce salmon (the chief fish), cod, 
halibut, herring, lobster, albacore (tuna), whitefish 
and dozens of other varieties. By-products of 
the fishing industry include caviare (made from 


Metal pillars have been erected at intervals and flags hoisted to mark the frontier. 


sturgeon roc), fish fertilizers, fish meals, cod liver 
oil, isinglass, and glue. Timber of all kinds, pulp for 
paper, and maple sugar, etc., are provided in abun- 
dance by the cnormous forests. Among minerals, 
gold is very important as is also nickel, in the pro- 
duction of which Canada claims a world hegemony. 


IV.—NEWFOUNDLAND 


EWFOUNDLAND is reputed to be— 
though Barbados disputes the claim 
—the oldest British Dominion. It is 
now self-governing and is not, of course, part 
of the Dominion of Canada. Five years after 
The Oldest Columbus’s first voyage, John Cabot 
British (a Genoese merchant, naturalised in 
Colony. England) sailed out of the port of 
Bristol, in the service of King Henry VII, with 
a crew of sturdy West of England sailors. He 
came to Cape Bonavista in Newfoundland, and 
laid the foundations of England’s claim to 
territorial sovereignty in the New World. 
Owing to its extraordinary indentations 


Newfoundland has a coast of six thousand miles. 
More than one third of its area is covered by 
lakes, one of which, Grand Lake, on the west 
side of the island is fifty-six miles long. 

The fisheries of Newfoundland are proverbial 
for their extent, richness and variety. The 
cod fishery of Newfoundland is the 
most extensive of the kind in the 
world. At one time codfish was 
the national currency, payment of debts being 
made in kind. There are many other varieties 
of fish found in the waters round the island; 
halibut, haddock, turbot, eels and conger, 
besides herring, salmon, lobsters, caplin and 


The 
Fisheries. 
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By courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


FAMILY TREES OF THE RED INDIANS. 

At Kitwanga, British Columbia, said to be the finest Amerindian village in the 
world, these extraordinary examples of primitive art have long intrigued ethnologists. 
It is thought that some of the carvings represent ‘‘ Indians’ names, which are 
At Alert Bay totem poles are also 


frequently derived from animals and_ flowers. 
numerous, 
squid. All these fish may be caught in in- 
exhaustible quantities within three miles of the 
shores of the island. 
The manufacture of wood pulp and paper in 
Newfoundland is a trade of recent growth, and 
one that offers promise of extensive 
Timberland. development in the future. The 
black spruce of the island is one 
of the best known materials from which wood 
pulp can be made; the local fir is also largely 
used in its manufacture. 
The entrance to the harbour of St. John’s, the 
capital, is striking and picturesque. As the 
inbound vessel approaches the shore a narrow 





“eo? opening suddenly appears in 
the rocky wall, as if some 
convulsion of 
Nature had rent 
the rampart 
asunder and the sea had 
rushed in. Hills from five 
hundred to six hundred feet 
high stand guard on either 
side of this opening, and as 
the vessel glides between 
them the traveller raises his 
eyes, not without a feeling 
of awe, to the great cliffs of 
dark red sandstone piled in 
broken masses on a founda- 
tion of grey slate. 


POPULATION, PRO- 
DUCTS, ETC. 


Newfoundland has an area 
of 42,734 square miles and a 
population of 263,000. Its 
dependency, Labrador, has an 
area Of 120,000 square miles 
and a population of 3,700. 
Towns in Newfoundland in- 
clude the capital, St. John’s 
(37,100), Bonavista (4,000), 
Harbour Grace (4,000), and 
Grand Talls. Besides its very 
extensive cod fisheries, the Do- 
minion also controls an impor- 
tant sealing industry, and, 
apart altogether from the 
fisheries, the most important 
product is probably paper 
pulp from the great forests of 
the hinterland. There are 
important mineral resources 
in copper and iron _ ores, 
some coal, and argentiferous 
lead. Agriculture is progressive, the chief cereal 
crop being oats, and Newfoundland must not be 
overlooked as a centre for the sportsman: The 
Dominion is dependent for its trade to a very 
large extent on Spain and Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and other Mediterranean countries in which the 
codfish is a staple article of food, as well as on 
certain South American countries, notably Brazil, 
to which Newfoundland exports a large amount 
of codfish each year. The chaotic exchanges 
which followed the conclusion of the Great War 
caused a grave set-back to the prosperity and 
economic advancement of the Dominion. There 
are about a thousand miles of railways, mainly 
on the 3-foot 64-inch gauge. Labrador is much 
frequented in summer by fishermen from New- 
foundland, who catch and cure great quantities 
of fish in the coastal waters and return home 
after the fishing season is over. 


St. John’s, 





ENGLISH BAY: VANCOUVER, 


A rapidly-growing and fashionable suburb with a fine beach and distant glimpses of friendly mountains, 
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Photo: R. E. Holloway, By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Newfoundland. 
HERRING NECK, NOTRE DAME BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Broken up by creeks so that it resembles the bones of a herring’s neck. The water winds in and out among hundreds 
of islands affording a fine panorama of picturesque fishing villages and superb coast scenery, 
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V.—THE WEST INDIES 


\1 

OST people know that Shakespeare 
placed the scene of his play, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” in the Bermudas, or to 
give them the name the Spaniards gave them, 
Los Diablos, the Devils. Yet, though the 
approaches are forbidding, fended 
as they are by dangerous recfs, 
which wrought disaster to the 
first ships that ventured near to those “‘ still- 
vexed Bermoothies,”’ this cluster of islands 
and islets is really delightful rather than 

diabolical. 

At the first glance the visitor is struck by 
the colouring, white and green—pure white, 
dazzling white ; the sombre greens of cedars, 
the golden greens of palms and bananas. ‘ The 
green hills of many islets,’ wrote an artist 
many years ago, ‘‘rise above the brilliant 
opalescent tints of its lucid waves above the 
snowy coral reefs... . The stranger floating 
here, above the white shoals, will be wonder- 
struck by the marvellous clearness of the sea- 
water and the strange effects. The sunlight 
reaches many fathoms deep into this vast 
submarine plain, displaying every object clearly 
to the gaze, as one glides swiftly over it. And 
then the colour: that beautiful bewildering 
green—just the shade that one catches in the 


gleam of an opal, or the tint of malachite.”’ 
Over a century ago Thomas Moore indulged 


in rhapsodies over the Bermudas : 


The 
Bermudas. 


“Could you but view the scenery fair, 
That now beneath my window lies, 
You'd think that Nature lavished there 
Her purest wave, her softest skies, 

To make a heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to dic in.” 


| | § 2 

_ What we call Bahama and the Bahamas are 
some three thousand coral islands, only a few 
of which are peopled, and many 
little more than recfs. The entire 
chain has the same formation, a 
thin but fertile soil supporting a semi-tropical 
vegetation. 


The 
Bahamas. 


Though the first discovered of the West 
Indies, they were among the last to become 
permanently settled. The present inhabitants. 
of the Bahamas, like their predecessors, the 
first settlers, derive their living mainly from. 
the sea; not from wrecking or privateering 
as of old. 

A notable curiosity in the principal island is 
called the “ Lake of Fire’ about a thousand feet 
in length, and connected with the sea by a small: 
canal. It is a phosphorescent lake shining only 
at night, when it is at its best. The darker the 
night, the more brilliant the phosphorescent 
flame that envelops the oars, spouts out in 
spray from the bows, and clothes the naked 
Negro boys with flames as they swim alongside, 
as well as the fish, which dart away by hundreds 
with fiery trails in their wake. 


§ 3 

“A land of springs and streams,” the 
aborigines called Jamaica (and this is said 
to be the meaning of Jamaica), 
but the world in general to-day 
would probably think “the land 
of mountains, negroes, rum and bananas ”’ more 
appropriate. It is the largest and richest of all 
the British islands of the West Indies, and has 
had a chequered history since its discovery by 
Columbus in 1494 and its subsequent Spanish 
domination. To-day its British character is 
undeniable. 

Before the disastrous earthquake and _ fire 
of January, 1907, Kingston was the seat of 
government and commercial port 
of Jamaica. It possesses a beautiful 
environment of hills and mountains, 
groves of cocos, giant ceiba trees, and luxuriant 
gardens. 

Port Antonio on the north-east coast is the 
centre of the Jamaica banana trade, and is now 
the second town in commercial 
importance on the island. Over 
half a century ago a certain Captain 
Baker, a skipper from Boston, sailing his 
schooner in these waters was struck by the 
possibilities of selling tropical fruit to American 


Jamaica. 


Kingston. 


Port 
Antonio. 
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td bate: Underwood. 


BERMUDAS: CORAL ISLANDS. 


It is not only in the Pacific that blue lagoons and coral strands afford romantic charms. Jt may also be said 
of the Bermudas that ‘‘every prospect pleases .. . 
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Faso: Underwood, 


SAWING CORAL IN THE BERMUDAS. 


Coral is so abundant here that, instead of being sold in tiny pieces as rings and necklaces, 1t is 
sawn into blocks for building houses. 
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Photo: Underwood. 


JAMAICA: 


to find nowadays. 


and possessing a special flavour. 


cities. At that time this part of Jamaica was 
all but abandoned by the whites and given 
over to African savagery, and millions of 
bananas and oranges were rotting on the ground. 
Accordingly he collected and took a small 
cargo northward in 1868. From that small 
beginning arose the immense industry that has 
saved Jamaica from absolute ruin, restored 
thousands of acres to prosperity, given employ- 
ment to many thousand labourers, created 
wealth and activity, and made sleepy little 
Port Antonio populous and opulent. 

Barbados is not only different from any of 
the other West Indian islands, but it is one 
of the oldest, most noteworthy colonies in 


TOBACCO DRYING. 


Jamaica is so fertile that a minimum: of labour is required, but even that minimum is difficult 
We must go back to the old days of slavery to find great fortunes made rapidly. 
Sugar and tobacco, however, still yield good profits, the tobacco-leaves growing to an unusual size 


the British 
Empire, and 
a really 
hag remark- 
able is- 
land. ‘ Bim- 
Shire’’ or 
“Little Eng- 
land ”’ its peo- 
ple proudly 
call it, al- 
though nine- 
tenths of them 
are black or 
coloured. 

The scenery 
of Barbados is 
not striking. 
It is primarily 
a sugar- 
island, and 
everything 1s 
given up to 
sugar. 


§4 

Trinidad. 
the southern- 
most island 
of the West 
Indies, ten 
degrees north 
of the Equa- 
tor, is in many 
respects the 
most interest- 
ing in the Caribbean Archipelago. It was 
discovered by Columbus on his third voyage, 
nearly six years after his first landing 
in the Bahamas, on the last day of 
July, 1498. After a tedious voyage 
from Spain, when his wince, water and provisions 
were almost exhausted, he sighted at last the 
triple peaked mountain known to-day as the 
“ Three Sisters,” which he named Trinidad, or 
the Trinity. Nothing can be imagined more 
picturesque than some of the hills and valleys 
of the island, clothed in luxuriant forests, with 
expanses of shrubbery radiant with glorious 
flowers, flame-coloured and golden, crimson 
and yellow, blue and purple. 


Trinidad. 
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Trinidad contains to-day about 365,000 
inhabitants, of whom some 61,000 reside in the 
capital, Port-of-Spain, and its suburbs, pre- 
senting an astonishing diversity of race. 

Here, as in Grenada, cacao is King. No fewer 
than 850 estates are devoted to its growth, 
while on others cocoanuts (nothing to do with 
cocoa) are the chief product. The island also 
boasts valuable petroleum deposits, and the 
famous ‘‘ Pitch Lake ’’ composed of asphaltum. 

The picturesque and historically interesting 
island of Tobago, like Trinidad, twenty miles 
distant, is physically a fragment 
of the South American con- 
tinent. But what is far more interesting, is 
the assertion that Tobago is 
the real island of Robinson 
Crusoe’s adventures, the very 
island which Defoe had in 
mind when he wrecked his 
hero on its shores off the 
north-east coast of South 
America. If proof be de- 
manded by the incredulous, 
the natives show a cave— 
the veritable cave in which 
Robinson Crusoe found the 
dying goat--and the alleged 
imprints of Man Friday’s feet 
on the sands ! 


Tobago. 


§ 5 
The Government of the 
Leeward Islands consists of 
St. Kitts, Nevis, 


Antigua 

= i. Barbuda, Mont- 
ominica.  serrat, Dominica, 

Anguilla and the Virgin 


Islands. Jive presidencies 
make up the Leeward federal 
colony, each of which has an 
Administrator or Commis- 
sioner, with a Governor-in- 
Chief who resides in Antigua. 
This, unlike its neighbours, 
is comparatively level, with 
rolling fields, few hills, no 
mountains and few forests. 
Dominica can boast of a 
giant saw-beetle, the Dynastes 
hercules, six or eight inches in 
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length. But its chief sight is the famed Boiling 
Lake—in reality a great geyser, occupying an 
ancient crater on the eastern slope of the Grande 
Soufri¢re Mountain. It is about 100 by 200 feet 
in extent, and is sometimes dry as a bone, 
sometimes boiling with excessive fury and 
threatening to overflow its brim. It was 
discovered, strange to relate, less than half a 
century ago (in 1877), a fact which illustrates 
the forbidding wildness of Dominica’s interior, 
small as the island is. 

Although the island of Saint Christopher 
(locally contracted and corrupted to Saint 
Kitts), is highly cultivated, so far as affluence 
goes it might be the most sterile of any in the 
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JAMAICA: BANANA PLANTATION, 


Bananas, which are the most important export of the island, grow like a species 
of mammoth weed, each producing a single bunch which must be cut before it is 
tripe. The green pergolas are very impressive with their big purple flowers and 
hanging bunches, some of which weigh as much as eighty pounds. 
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Antilles. Surrounded by a good motor road, 
Saint Kitts is some seventy square miles in 
area, with a big mountain in the 
middle. This mountain is an 
extinct volcano, 4,000 feet high, 
called Mount Misery. which may be ascended 
without great effort. Under the leeward slope 
of Mount Misery, on the Caribbean side, is 
‘Brimstone 
Hill,” crowned 
by a fortress 
erected in the 
years when 
French and 
English were 
fighting for 
possession here. 
Millions sterling 
were expended 
upon this for- 
tress, which be- 
came so strong 
that it was 
known as “ the 
Gibraltar of the 
West Indies,” 
but it has now 
fallen into ruin 
and the only 
inhabitants are 
the wild African 
monkeys with 
which the forests 
above abound. 
When Colum- 
bus on his 
second voyage 
(1493) first be- 
held what is 
now Nevis, 
he called it 
““Nieve,’’ 
word signifying 
snow, after the 
white clouds which hung about the summit of 
its single mountain. It is chiefly inhabitated 
by Negroes, and with all its beauty presents a 
general aspect of desolation. A curious thing 
about the island is that some of the original 
settlers (between 1630-40) were Irish, and 
some of their black descendants still speak 


St. Kitts 
and Nevis. 


Fuote: Sport and Gener’, 
ST, KITTS : 
‘a St. Kitts was the second island in the West Indies to be settled by the 


British. 





A MIDDLE ISLAND CHURCH. 


There are fine palm groves and jungles filled with African monkeys, 
descended from the pets of British soldiers, 


English with a brogue. The story is told 
of a would-be immigrant from County Cork 
being rowed ashore by a gentleman whose: 
disclosures gave him such a shock that he 
immediately changed his mind and returned 
to the ship. ‘ Bedad,” he said, “ that Irish- 
man towld me he was afther bein’ here only tin 
years, and, bejabber, he was as black as 

Father Hen- 


beet] nessy’s hat |” 

§ 6 

St. Lucia, 

with about 240 

- square 
t. « 

eda miles, 

is the 


largest as well 
as the most 
northerly island 
of the group 
called the Wind- 
ward Islands. 
St. Lucia is 
volcanic, with 
high hills and 
mountains 
tossed into wild 
shapes, rugged 
and irregular, 
with deep and 
fertile valleys 
between their 
ridges and 
slopes. These 
hills are covered 
with a virgin 
forest, and valu- 
able cabinet 
woods fill the 
valleys, through 
which run rapid 
and attractive 
streams. The 
island has always been noted for its rich 
soil and abundant facilities for successful 
tropical agriculture, and so long ago as 1650 
tobacco, ginger and cotton were raised here, to 
be succeeded later by sugar cane, coffee and 
cacao. The first settlers and planters were 
French, and this accounts for the names. 
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TOBAGO : 





ROBINSON CRUSUE'S ISLAND. 


Tobago is reputed to have been the most fiercely contested bit of ground in the western hemisphere, having been 


constantly disputed by French, Spanish and English, to whom it finally fell in 1803. 


and Friday's footprints are still shown to simple visitors. 


of bays, mountains, valleys, rivers and even 
towns. 

St. Lucia has two enemies. The rank forest 
growth, the lagoons and swamps, are not con- 
ducive to health. But worse than its climate is 


‘the deadly serpent known as the fer-de-lance, 


which grows to a length of six or seven feet, 
and often bites without warning or provoca- 
tion; it is abundant in cane ficlds as well as 
forests, and the natives are in constant terror 
of it. The introduction of the East Indian 
mongoose, however, has reduced its numbers. 
Twenty-one miles from St. Lucia is the island 
of St. Vincent, eighteen miles long. A goodly 
portion consists of hills and moun- 
St Vincent. tains, ravines, gullies, rivers, and 
precipitous cliffs. It has been 
compared in its clean-cut outline to a lovely 
emerald. But its beauty, like some of the 
other islands, touches tragedy closely. In the 
terrible eruption of May, 1902, its Soufriere 


It claims to be the real Crusoe island, 


exploded with a force that devastated one- 
third of the island and killed more than two 
thousand of its inhabitants. 

Grenada is the last island of the Caribbees, 
or volcanic islands. It is from eighteen to 
twenty miles in length; is moun- 
tainous and picturesque, with its 
central volcano, sparkling lakes 
within their walls of vine-draped rock, forest- 
covered hills and tropical vegetation. 

The town of Saint George’s, largely built of 
red-tiled brick, contains some five thousand of 
the island’s sixty thousand inhabitants, most 
of whom are either black or coloured. The 
climate is healthy though hot, and the island 
is almost exempt from disastrous hurricanes, 

The staple products of Grenada are cacao, 
nutmegs, and rum, in about the order grven. 
The cacao and nutmegs are exported ; but the 
rum is consumed on the island, perhaps up to 


the amount of sixty thousand gallons a year, 
N 


Grenada. 
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or about a gallon per head for every man, woman 
and child. 


POPULATION, PRODUCTS, ETC. 


The Bahamas have an area of 4,000 square 
miles and a population of 53,000. Sponges form 
the chicf product. Nassau is the capital. Jamaica 
has an area of 4,200 square miles and a population 
of 858,200. he capital is Kingston (62,700). 
Attached to Jamaica are the Turks and Caicos 
groups, 224 square miles in area. Bananas cover 
the greatest area, with sugar-cane running them 
closely. Barbados has an area of 166 square miles, 
and a population of 155,500. Bridgetown (13,500) 
is the capital. Cotton and sugar are the chicf 
products. Tobago (area 114 square miles) is a 
dependency of Trinidad which has an areca of 
1,860 square miles and a population of 365,000. 
Port of Spain (61,500) is the capital. Products 
include asphalt and pctroleum oil. Tobago 

roduces tobacco, cotton, rubber and coconuts. 

he Leeward Islands have a total area of 715 square 
miles and a population of 122,250. Their staples 
are sugar and molasses, which are displaced 
in Dominica and Montserrat by the production 
of lime-juice, limes, citrate of lime, papain and 
coconuts. The Windward Islands include Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, and have an area of 
133 square miles and a population of 66,300. 
Cocoa, nutmegs, cotton-seeds and raw cotton are 
the chief products, but St. Vincent is especially 
noted for its arrowroot. Islands not mentioned in 
the text include the Grenadines in the Windward 
group, and politically divided between Grenada 
and St. Vincent; and the B-itish Virgin Islands, 
thirty-one in number if Sombrero, a dependency, 
be includel. The Virgin group has an area of 
58 square miles, population 5,000; chief town and 
port, Road Town (5,000) on Tortola Island; chief 
product, cotton. 


§ 4 

The coast looks like Holland and we find 
British Guiana bclow the level of the Atlantic, 
and then we find canals that 
were constructed by the old Dutch 
owners of the colony. A map 
makes British Guiana look very small on the 
face of the South American Continent, and there 
is a shock in finding it twice as big as Great 
Britain, infinitely more times as big when we 
try to travel about, when we contrast “ crow- 
flies’ with human wings. There are 78,500 
square miles of densest jungle, so dense that 
only infinitesimal fractions have ever attracted 
the most sanguine wood-chopper, and almost 
the only hope of travel is by rivers that 
either dry up or break out into uncharted 
waterfalls. The life there is illustrated by this 
sort of phrase: “ We trotted over hundreds 


Other 
Possessions. 


of acres looking for a troop of mares in charge 
of a tyrannical stallion . . . we went over to 
Brazil and brought back twenty cows and 
calves, driving them to the river, lassooing and 
dragging them down the bank, rolling in mud, 
taking each calf across in the leaky dugout, 
the mother swimming behind.” It is very easy 
to speed away from every rudiment of civilisa- 
tion, and Nature is just as quick in her methods 
—lakes disappear in a night, rivers rise from 
nothing to ten feet in a few hours. Georgetown, 
the capital of British Guiana, has a population of 
55,278, a Governor who draws a salary of £5,250 
a year, and a “Court of Policy’”’ that counts 
almost as a Parliament in a Crown Colony. 
Georgetown is unpleasantly near Devil’s Island, 
but our officials there are content to make 
sacrifices in the interests of the South American 
portion of our Empire. 

This outshoot of the British Empire in Central 
America, between Mexico, Guatemala and the 
Caribbean Sea, is damp, hot, 
not unpleasant or unhealthy. 
It consists chiefly of the forest 
primeval and produces not only expensive 
woods like mahogany, but logwood, which is 
prized as a dye. Sugar and rubber are grown, 
and most of the fruits of our hot-housecs. A 
swampy coast-line Ieads to hills which rise 
from 500 to 4,000 feet. There are treeless plains 
known as savannahs, and sandy stretches just 
capable of supporting pines, and better plains 
where cattle contrive to run profitably. 

A big cluster of islands and sandbanks in 
the South Atlantic, chiefly bogland, which 
The suits sheep, the Falklands have 


British 
Honduras, 


Falkland . . 
talents: a long uneventful history, which 

began in 1592, and attracted 
French, Spaniards, Argentincs, Americans. 


They became a British colony in 1833, the 
southernmost colony of the British Empire, 
and in 1914 they witnessed the defeat of a 
German squadron by British ships. The Falk- 
lands have dependencies spreading over more 
than three million square miles, and their 
whaling industry is greatcr than that of all 
the rest of the world. Otherwise the Falkland 
Islands might remain a playground for observa- 
tories and meteorological expeditions. The 
area is 6,500 square miles, the population 2,094. 
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VI—INDIA 


NDIA is not, as most people suppose, a 

mere country. She is a continent, nay, 

a world of herown. From south to north 

the distance is as great as from Greece to Lap- 

land: from Afghanistan on the west to China 
on the east is as 
far as from the 
Pyrenees tu the 
Arctic. 
gies The 320 
million 
inhabitants (over 
one-fifth of the 
population of the 
globe) comprise 
a greater swarm 
of subjects than 
any other Em- 
pire that history 
has ever known. 
Two hundred 
and twenty 

languages are | 
spoken in India ; 
the races are 
almost as numer- 
ous as their gods; 
the religions 
range from the 
coldest philoso- 
phies of Brah- 
manism to the 
most fantastic 
expressions of 
Nature worship 
and = grovelling 
veneration of the 
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Photo: F. Deaville Walker, 


lower animals. 
The civilisation 
may be older 


than any in 
Europe, though 
its development 
has been so slow that the West regards it as 
stil in its infancy. But perhaps the West 
does not understand, for the West is frankly 
materialistic, while the East exalts mystical 





THE COLOSSUS OF MYSORE, 


A colossal statue of Gomatasvara, a Jain saint, 70 feet 3 inches in height. 
It is 1,000 years old, hewn from the living rock, on the top of a lofty hill, 
and looks as new as though it had been freshly carved. 
round the thighs and arms symbolise the deep abstraction of the sage, 
allowing plants to climb round him unnoticed. 


ideals. On the other hand, perhaps, too much 
emphasis is sometimes laid on the incompre- 
hensibility of India. We are told too often 
that East and West can never meet. They 
meet every day, and practically everything 
about the Indian 
atmosphere, 
temperament, 
mentality, tradi- 
tions, all that 
astonishing com- 
pound of blind- 
ness and second 
sight, has been 
analysed, dock- 
ected, perfectly 
understood for a 
century, not only 
by scientific ex- 
perts but by the 
humblest of self- 
sacrificing In- 
dian civil  ser- 
vants. And yet, 
when the West 
seems to com- 
prehend most 
Clearly, some- 
thing happens to 
suggest that it 
has been groping 
darkly all the 
time. 

To the really 
wise men and 
women of the 
earth at the 
present day— 
not perhaps more 
than a thousand 
in number— 
India occupies 
an unique posi- 
tion of interest as having been, in its north- 
west portion, the area in which the human 
family, if not the human genus, originated. 
In the Siwalik Hills—a comparatively low 
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A TYPICAL “HOLY MAN” OF NORTH INDIA. 


With his body smeared with sacred ashes and daubed with streaks of vermilion, he is not a prepossessing object, but 
he symbolises the patience of his creed. His household goods do not err on the side of extravagance. 


range of mountains not much exceed- 
ing 7,000 feet to the south of the main 
The Himalayas and with Simla 
Birthplace on their north-west flank 
of Man. —lie scarcely concealed 
from the researches of intelligent 
Europeans and Amcricans (only about 
ten persons in the Indian population 
of 320 millions have any conception 
of Paleontology) the bones of a 
marvellous extinct fauna of the Tertiary 
epoch. There is noregion of the world, 
save Egypt, that can offer any parallel 
in this respect to north-west India and 
adjoining portions of Baluchistan. Our 
atlas makers, map-drawers, are still 
living in a land of darkness and often 
fail to mark the Siwalik Hills on the 
map. But they contain the most 
amazing collection of fossil mammalia 
that has yet been discovered; later | Mick 0 

in age than the creatures of the Nile Photo: F. Deaville Walker, 
delta and the Thebes area, which AT THE FEET OF THE COLOSSUS. 

were revealed to wus some twenty Priest making an offering to the huge idol.seen on preceding page. 


; ‘ The toes serve to illustrate the immense size. Note the inscription on 
years ago, but illustrating not only the the left hand of illustration. ‘ 
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NAUTCH GIRLS. 
Dancing women are married symbolically to trees and are housed in Windu temples to entertain the gods. They 
are held in high respect and their daughters are brought up to follow their career. 
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Photo: F. Deaville Walker. 
A POOR INDIANS HOME, 


Comfort cannot be said to play a great part in the lives of lower class Indians. furniture is absent, everybody squatting 
on the floor against bare walls. The hearth and kitchen consist of a Jow tank in the centre. ‘The food is a little grain in 
a basket. But the master of the house is full of dignity and proud of his big pipe. 
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Photo: F. Deaville Waiker. 
CALCUTTA: A KEEPER OF IDOTS. 


There are some very beautiful, rich gods in India, but some are the 
Ugliness, however, 
does not prevent them from attracting offerings, and their guardians 
watch over them most selemnly, ringing bells at stated times. 


most hideous and grotesque dolls or draped masks, 


history of Man and of the anthropoid apes (of 
which Egypt shows us the Oligocene beginnings), 
but the extravagant developments of the 
Giraffe family, the carly forms of the Oxen, the 
birth of the true elephants, and many other 
marvels of creation. Some of the forms illus- 
trated by these fossil remains are still living, 
but far away from north-west India now: in 
Java, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra and 
Celebes ; and Baluchistan, which once possessed 
the biggest land beast the world has ever 
known—a gigantic rhinoceros, the Baluchi- 
therrum—has now a very poor fauna in its 
blighted, semi-desert condition. It is, however, 
this wealth of wonders in its rocks that draws 
increasing numbers of Americans, Scotsmen and 
Englishmen to research in India, truly the most 
remarkable region of the earth, and probably 
the birthplace of Man. 

Out of the 320 millions modern inhabitants 





of India, 216 millions are Hindus. 
From ancient times the Hindus have 
worshipped Nature. Some 
three thousand years ago 
their divine Trinity was 
Rain and Fire and Sun. Then followed 
the idea of Brahma, the universal spirit 
which pervades everything. But 
Brahma came to be adored in various 
aspects, with symbols surprising to 
Western minds. Brahma was the 
Creator, with four heads and four 
arms, but he was also Vishnu, the 
Preserver, with a quoit, a shell, a club, 
and a lotus in his four hands, and Siva, 
the Destroyer and Restorer, with a 
tiger’s skin about his loins. Then 
came the nine incarnations of Brahma, 
including a fish, a tortoise, a boar, a 
man-lion, the hero Rama, Krishna, 
and last of all Buddha, who was 
accepted as a compromise to propitiate 
the Buddhists. Rama had a servant, 
Hanuman, who is worshipped as a 
monkey smeared with  vermilion. 
Krishna is painted blue and stands on 
a snake and plays the flute; he had 
countless wives and children and is 
specially the god of the working classcs. 
Vishnu’s wife, goddess of wealth and 
beauty, sprang from the foam. of the 
sea like Venus, and is, oddly enough, the 
favourite of shopkeepers. Siva haunts ceme- 
teries and burning-grounds, and his wife, Kali, 
known as “ the Terrible,’ has to be propitiated 
with sacrifices. Their sons are Ganesh, the luck- 
bringer, with a fat body and an elephant’s head, 
and Kartikkeya, god of war and leader of good 
spirits. 

There are many other gods and goddesses, 
and for centuries India has been covered with 
The Most Sanctuaries, shrines, statues under 
Religious of trees, rudely carved stones near a 
Mankind. spring or a rock recalling at every 
step that the gods are invisible yet present 
everywhere. As Herodotus said of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Hindus are ‘‘ the most religious of 
mankind.”’ Fetishism and the worship of high 
places and stones and waters and sacred trees, 
are as prevalent as in old Brittany. Polytheism, 
anthropomorphism, mythologies, legends and 


Hinduism. 
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epics of heroes recall the religions of classic 
Greece and Rome. And Hinduism isa very real 
religion, for to this day every sort of miracle is 
credited. Saints are said to be able to cut off 
tongues and make them grow again, and when 
even sceptical Englishmen affirm that they have 
seen a man throw a rope into the air so that it 
remains taut, seen him climb up it in pursuit of 
a boy, and seen the boy come down in bleeding 
fragments to be 
instantly re- 
stored to life, 
such incidents 
may be hypnotic 
illusions, but 
they illustrate 
the mystery of 
India. It seems 
as though any- 
thing may hap- 
pen there. 

The religion 
includes asceti- 
cism as well as 
hedonism. Sages 
devote them- 
selves to con- 
templation and 
cultivate their 
souls at the 
expense of their 
bodies. They 
reduce their 
clothes to a loin 
cloth and their 


food to an 

incredible mini- 

mum. Some oye ee, 

have been known SA sai 


to hang them- Photo: Harry Car. 
selves on hooks 
in front of the 
Sanctuary of 
Siva, others to 
bury themselves 
alive, others to hold up their arms until they 
wither. The religion depends largely on secret 
formulas known to the priests alone, and evil 
as well as good can be wrought by using them. 
When such powers are misused for invoking 


demons a man’s teeth may be extracted to 


trivance us a tap is used. 
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THE BHISTI (WATER CARRIER). 
Water is so precious in some parts of India that no such mechanical con- 
Instead, a picturesque old man carries it through 
the street and offers it for sale in a skin like those used by the Spaniards 
for their wine, sometimes giving the liquid a very peculiar flavour. 


prevent him from pronouncing the formulas 
effectively. 

Pleasure again is part of religion. Temples 
contain dwellings for dancing girls, who sing and 
dance in honour of the gods during divine 
service, accompanied by one-stringed fiddles, 
trumpets, drums, cymbals, dulcimers and all 
kinds of music. The girls are married sym- 
bolically to trees or stones and enjoy high 
consideration. 
Every Hindu of 
the uneducated 
class believes in 
omens. He will 
give up a journey 
or a business deal 
if he meets an 
unlucky animal 
at his door. The 
native news- 
pepers publish 
lists of lucky and 
unlucky. days, 
and everybody 
actsonthem. It 
is not at all un- 
usual for a high 
official to arrive 
at a town on 
important busi- 
ness and wait 
indefinitely at 
the station for 
the auspicious 
moment to pro- 
ceed on his way. 


§ 1 

The keynotes 
of the Hindu 
religion, how- 
ever, are caste 
and the trans- 
migration of 
souls. Four 
castes—priests, soldiers, artisans and menials 
—were instituted by the code of Manu in the 
third century s.c. Then castes 
were multiplied. There was one 
for every trade, and now the 
number of castes has risen from sixty-nine in 


Caste. 
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1872 to 2,378 in rgor, and many more to-day. 
Hindus consider themselves polluted and may 
lose caste by contact with unbelievers, or with 
members of inferior castes. Not only marriage 
and trades are restricted to castes, but pollution 
arises from eating in the presence of outsiders, 
from the defiling touch of a pan or a glass or a 
hand. Aman who loses caste is more completely 


Phcto: Uaderioo, 


SNAKE CHARMERS,. 


They rival the jugglers in popular displays and seem to have reduced the most 
venomous reptiles to complete tameness and friendliness, charming them with music 
They add to their income by going to private houses to 


if not by mystic powers. 
catch snakes, which come in handy for future shows. 


excommunicated than a heretic in the Middle 
Ages, or a boycotted Irishman in the days of 
the Land League; he becomes an object of 
horror and dread like a leper, he cannot join a 
lower class, and he can be restored to his own 
caste only by sacrificing part of his fortune and 





submitting to disgusting penances. On an 
Indian liner we may see the poorest passengers 
of the steerage eating proudly and furtively 
with infinite precautions so that they may not 
be contaminated by an unbeliever’s gaze; 
infinite precautions are also taken at railway 
stations to dispense water from public taps 
without the risk that a drinking vessel may be 
touched by an infidel or 
an infcrior; cven in the 
prisons, the worst criminals 
will refuse rice or millet 
unless satisfied that it has 
been prepared by a member 

of their own caste. 
Karma, or transmigra- 
tion, 1s the belief that souls 
are reborn in 


Trans- 
migration other human 
of Souls; = heings or 


animals, high or low accord- 
ing to merit. Thus a bad 
man may reappear on earth 
as a fishora worm. Accord- 
ingly, all animals, being 
the possible possessors of 
human souls, are immune 
from slaughter. A mother 
refrains from hurting a 
scorpion that has_ bitten 
her child; when rivers 
overflow, stranded fishes 
are carefully restored to 
the water; during the 
plague of 1896 the muni- 
cipal council of Amritsar 
offered rewards for the 
capture of rats, which were 
kept to be released after 
the passing of the epidemic ; 
in many places crows render 
town life intolerable, and 
plunder houses while other 
birds ravage the crops 
unhindered. Indeed, all 
animals are treated so kindly that they become 
incredibly tame. Squirrels make themselves at 
home in houses, birds build their nests in rooms. 
On entering a temple we may be suddenly sur- 


_prised by impudent little creatures leaping upon 


our shoulders, pulling our hair, slipping cold little 
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Phata-hrom., 


AN INDIAN TEMPLE. 


The Temple at Madura is dedicated to Siva and his wife, “the goddess with the fish’s eyes.” It is 
larger than the Paris Louvse, infinitely more ornate, and, according to Pierre Loti, it “ probably contains 
as many marvels.” 
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hands up our 
sleeves—they are 
a family of mon- 
keys who settled 
in the precincts 
long ago and bred 
and mustered un- 
disturbed. Inthe 
markets we see 
monkeys hopping 
about from stall 
to stall and help- 
ing themselves to 


Paes rae 


fruit while the 
owner solemnly 
salutes the 
thieves. But then 
the monkey is 
deemed a_ sacred 
animal. So are 


the cobra (though 
responsible for 
countless deaths 
every year in 
India), the ele- 
phant, the pea- 
cock, the eagle, 
the parrot (dedi- 
cated to Kama, 
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poor powers of 
resistance, for it 
teaches contem- 
plation, relegates 
its best men to 
monasteries and 
induces them to 
live by begging. 
The eleven million 
remaining Buddh- 
ists are nearly 
all in Burma. 

The sixty-eight 
million Muhamma- 
dans possess very 
different powers of 
resistance. They 
are fighting people, 
consumers of meat, 
not only better fed, 
but more prolific 
than the Hindus. 
Those in the north 
are strict and fer- 
vent, but the 
others are de- 
scended from con- 
verts and keep up 
old Hindu __ prac- 
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mee cee ar Toddy is a palm-wine prepared simply by allowing the sweet 2 aes ane 
where with their juice of a palm tree to ferment. An incision is made and the juice raise riots when 
horns cither allowed to run into a picturesque Low]. If collected and drunk early Hindus hold mar- 
‘ ; in the morning, it is quite innocuous, but if Jeft in the sun for a few ; be eats 
painted or hours it ferments and has the worst effects. riage ,processions 
adorned = with during Muharram 
copper. It has been said that the Indian (the Muhammadan Lent), but there is a general 


Mutiny could have been avoided if the British 
had made cow-killing a hanging matter, and 
one of the main causes for the revolt of the 
Hindu Sepoys was serving them with cow- 
greased bullets. Not long ago, Hindu soldiers 
mutinicd because they had been ordered to 
load trucks with tins of Australian beef. 
Hinduism has been spreading, slowly but 
steadily, for centuries, more especially since 
railways came. It‘ thrives chicfly 
through absorbing other creeds by 
compromise, and even claims to be 
at one with Buddhism. And Buddhism has 


Other 
Religions. 


tendency for the two creeds to co-operate 
politically, especially on behalf of Indian 
nationalism. 

The three million Sikhs belong to a Hindu 
sect founded in 1469 under Moslem influences 
to combat idolatry, castes, the burning of 
widows, infanticide and pilgrimages. They are 
fighters, and have fought stoutly for the British 
Empire in Africa, from Egypt to the Zambezi. 
Equally warlike are the Hindu Mahrattas, whose 
name means “ great warriors.’’ The infamous 
Suraj-ad-Daulah of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
who was smashingly defeated by Clive at 
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Palasi (Plassey), was not of the Mahrattas, but 
was being attacked by them when he wreaked 
his wrath on the British at Calcutta, and so 
precipitated the formation of the British Indian 
Empire in 1757. There are also about ten 
million Animists in India, who worship Nature 
and practice magic; over one million Jains, 
who profess to have been Buddhists before the 
coming of Buddha; some 100,000 Parsi fire- 
worshippers, and nearly five million Christians. 
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so. Anglo-Indian laws are supple and varied, 
adapted to the conditions of each region.” But 
have Anglo-Indian laws been successful ? 
Britain has certainly imposed peace and security, 
but she has had to impose them by force. And 
the great diversity of peoples and languages has 
not excluded a national sentiment, so that it 
was found necessary to grant a wide measure 
of Home Rule in 1919. The Secretary of State 
for India is the head of Indian administration 
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SIMLA. 


The ground upon which Simla stands was retained by the British as a sanatorium after the war of 1815-16, and the first 
residence was erected in 1819. But now Simla is the summer capital of India, whither the Europeans migrate as soon as 


the hot weather sets in. 


§ 2 

In their government of India the British have 
displayed great patience, wisdom and tenacity. 
From the earliest days of their rule 
they have respected native laws 
and prejudices to the utmost, 
introducing their own civilisation with a 
degree of reserve that has often resembled 
reluctance. Joseph Cailley, an impartial French 
critic writes: ‘‘ Are Anglo-Indian laws good ? 
The English have done their best to make them 


Law. 


and governs India from England, possessing 
extensive powers that enable him to overrule 
the Viceroy and his council; but the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 set up an Indian 
Legislature consisting of two Chambers. This 
legislature is subject to restrictions and a veto 
by the Viceroy, the theory being that, as the 
Government is responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament, it must have power to reject 
adverse votes. 

It was only in 1905 that the Nationalist 
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Phota: The Mount Everest Committee. 


MOUNT EVEREST. 
The loftiest mountain in the world (29,002 fect), Everest is imposing and forbidding with its rocky north face and granite 


summits. 


movement began to disturb the Imperial 
Government. Oddly enough, the troubles 

commenced in Bengal, which had 
Nationalism. always been regarded as the most 

patient region. There were protests 
against Lord Curzon’s proposal to divide Bengal 
into two provinces ; then there came a demand 
for a national University of Bengal; then 
British goods were boycotted and the news- 
papers proclaimed revolutionary ideas, glorified 
Mazzini, Kossuth, Parnell, any champion of 
insurrection. The Italian War against Turkey 
roused Muhammadans against all Christians, 
and it soon became apparent that little or 
nothing short of independence would satisfy 


The mountain has yet to be conquered, although determined assaults have already been made upon it. 


Indian aspirations. Especially during the Great 
War, when Indians fought heroically for Britain, 
India pressed her claim to be accepted as a self- 
governing Dominion. The Home Rule of 1919 
was considered insufficient, and discontent was 
fanned that year by a famine. Boycotting was 
adopted on a gigantic scale, lawyers were 
recommended to desert the law-courts, tax- 
payers to cease paying taxes, children to stay 
away from school, workmen to go on strike, and, 
most emphatic of all, voters to keep away from 
the polling booths. The Government of India 
Act gave a vote to only one male out of 180, and 
only one-fourth of these voted for the provincial 
councils, one-fifth for the legislative assembly. 
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Gandhi, the Nationalist leader, is regarded as a 
saint, a Mahatma, a new Messiah; combined 
with his gentle ways and frail body he possesses 
a strong individuality, infinite patience and an 
obstinacy capable of removing mountains. It 
would have been a mistake to make a martyr 
of him, as the Government realised when it 
released him from gaol in 1924. 

On the whole, the Indian climate is hard for 
white men to endure. About half of India is in 
the tropics; the extremes of heat 
and cold are to be found in the 
north-west ; the Himalayas are 
moist and cold; but Bombay, Madras and 


Climate. 
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Calcutta are equable. India depends for 
fertility on the monsoon rains, the south-west 
monsvon reaching the west coast in June, the 
north-west monsoon reaching Madras in the 
autumn. 


§ 3 


The vast, amazing, almost inaccessible barrier 
of the Himalayas spreads beyond the northern 
frontiers of India, running for 
1,500 miles from north-west to 
south-east with a breadth of 150 to 
200 miles and a general height of 20,000 feet, 
calminating in Mount Everest, over 29,000 feet 


The 
Himalayas. 


high, the loftiest peak yet measured on the globe. 
Geologists tell us that they are the youngest 
range of mountains in the world, that they are 
stillin process of formation, in fact not yet grown 
up. The slopes range from tropical to arctic 
zones, and include such varicties of vegetation 
as ilex, pine, cedar, oats and barley, such fauna 
as yak, wild shcep, wild goats, bears, elephants, 
monkeys, tigers, eagles, partridges and pheasants. 
In the temperate zones there are many health 
resorts, including Simla, the summer seat of 
Government, and Darjeeling, the tea-planting 
district, which offers the most wonderful views 
of the mountain giants. Of these, Kinchinjanga 





BEST WAY TO KEEP COOL. 


Water buffaloes enjoying a siesta in the hot, arid plains. 


(28,156 feet) is peculiarly impressive when sun- 
rise or sunset imparts fairy colours, and clouds 
roll away to display bare granite summits, 
glittering white walls of everlasting snow and 
vast chasms breathing the mysterics of untold 
ages. 

During the hot weather officials dream of a 
holiday in Kashmir where life is lounged away 
in house-boats, where lakes and 
rivers teem with fish, where hunting 
and all sorts of sports are infinite. 
But busy officials cannot go so far, and they 
find full happiness in the hills, where sleep is 
possible at night without punkahs and mosquito 


The 
Hills. 





curtains and, if we credit 
Mr. Kipling’s tales, life is 
not always taken too scri- 
ously. Whoshall depict the 
thousand fugitive aspects 
of the hills, their jungles of 
giant rhododendrons, some 
of which rival centennial 
oaks in size; red flowers 
bursting over the sombre 
foliage of the deodars, while 
a league away some in- 
credible glacier glitters in 
the sunshine; the proud 
grace of Lake Naini Tal, 
whose shores are now fresh 
and seductive, now dark 
and full of tragedy ? 

The Himalayas are the 
reservoir of India, watering 
the rich plains of Indus, 
Ganges, and the Tower 
Brahmaputra, a name 
‘we associate with ugly, 
uscful fowls. The Indus 
and Ganges are the source 
of the bountcous systen of 
irrigation by canals, and 
the most famous prosperous 
parts of India lie in the 
basins of those mighty 
streams. There the dense 
agricultural population rises 
to nine hundred per square 
mile, supported by two 
harvests every year. 

The southern boundary of the northern plains 
is provided by the Vindhya Mountains. Southern 
India, known as the Deccan, is a triangular 
plateau bounded by those mountains and the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts. Southern 
India has always been influenced by _ its 
geography. The south-west coast, shut in by 
mountains, 1s primitive and slow, the south- 
east 1s more open and progressive. In this 
Tegion are primeval forests, where teak, ebony, 
‘satinwood, sandal, palm, and bamboo abound; 
rice, millet, cotton, oilseeds, coffee, tea, indigo, 
tobacco and quinine afford huge profits ; snakes 
are ubiquitous, and exact a serious toll of 
human lives. 


Vhoto: Underwood, 


Province of Bombay. 
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Although Aden is not really 
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ADEN. 
in India at all, it belongs officially to the 
All the boats from the Sueg Canal stop at Aden, although 


only for a few hours, and to most travellers Aden is the first glimpse of the East, 
with its lordly Arabs, shock-headed Somalis, sleek Indian merchants and = smart 
British officers and their wives. 


One way of dividing India is to contrast the 
regions which are steeped in the past and those 
which belong to the present and 
dream of change. The India of 
*Y- to-day embraces cosmopolitan 
Bombay ; Karachi, conquered from the desert 
and thriving as a great depository for corn ; 
Rangoon, a port of yesterday, plucked by the 
Lritish from the mud of the Irawadi, growing 
rich on rice and precious woods, and hoping to 
snatch the trade of the Shan States and western 
Yunnan; Calcutta, pride of the peninsula, 
with great wide spaces, a city of toil and pleasure, 
a centre of immense affairs. 
The India of the past embraces remote 


India 
Yesterda 
and To 
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villages where a white man’s foot rarely presses 
the sacred soil, where men shrink from rock-gods 
when thunder growls, where young brides and 
bridegrooms pray to fetish-trecs; beautiful 
Udaipur, whose royal dynasty goes back to the 
sun-gods ; Hyderabad, whose secret terraces 
recall the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” ; 
Madura, the sanctuary of sacred elephants; 
holy Benares, where Mother Ganges sanctifies 
and purifies. 


§ 4 


The traveller from Europe first touches an 
outlying province of India at Aden, which is in 
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Photo: Underwood. — 


BOMBAY : 


VICTORIA STATION. 

India is a land of contrasts, which are conspicuous in the varied means of conveyance, 
Sedan chairs, bullock carts, luxurious limousines. Victoria Station is one of the finest railway 
station; in the world, in Italian Gothic style, elaborately ornamented with sculpture 


Arabia but is counted as part of the Presidency 
of Bombay. Aden certainly affords a vivid 
impression of the East. As the 
steamer anchors, boats congregate 
filed with dark-skinned Somali 
boys, crying, “I dive, I dive.” And dive they 
do indeed. Throw them a copper coin and they 
smile contemptuously, but no sooner do they 
catch the glint of silver than, splash! whizz! in 
they go and retrieve before the metal has sunk 
a yard. Though sharks abound here and take 
toll, as we may sce in badly mutilated boys. 
The seaward extremities of Aden are very hot 
and sterile, but not far away—north, east and 
west—we are in fertile 
mountainous country 
with a rainy scason. 
The seaport town is 
very hot, though 
healthy and full of 
peculiar charm. The 
natives of the Aden 
territory (which com- 
prises more than half 
the south coast of 


Aden. 


ich 


m™ Arabia) are proud 
as 6 Arabs, Parsis, Mah- 
rattas, and strange 


friendly Somalis with 
shock heads and a 
stench of rancid oil. 
A curiosity of the 
town of Aden is the 


King system of 
Solomon's tanks for 
panks collecting 


and preserving rain 
water. They certainly 
are of ancient con- 
struction, but at what 
date we do not know. 
They fell into disrepair 
and languished until 
their restoration in 
1856. Rain falls very 
rarely at Aden, and 
- Ay every drop is precious; 
- " but the ravines, which 
intersect the plateau 
of the crater, converge 
into one walley and 
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GIRGAUM ROAD. 


Bombay is said to be unrivalled by anv city in the East for beauty of scenery, and it is certainly very picturesque. 


The 


crowd of native craft in the harbour, the throngs of people dressed in brilliant and varied costumes who parade the streets, 
the gaily painted bullock carts, all combine to make a lasting impression. 


a slight rainfall sends a considerable torrent 
down. The tanks are capable of holding 
8,000,000 gallons, and they are constructed so 
that the overflow of upper tanks is retained by 
lower ones. The salt-pans of Aden are also 
interesting—sea-water is pumped into them 
and allowed to evaporate, and we see the salt 
being accumulated in hillocks that resemble 
snow. 

The name “ Bombay ” is said by some to be 
derived from Boa Bahia, the Portuguese for 
Fair Bay, and Bombay certainly 
posesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world. It was built on 
an island and though it has spread over the 
mainland, the original town remains terribly 
congested with narrow streets and tall tene- 
ments that recall old Edinburgh on a vaster 
scale. The newcomer from Europe is staggered 
by the vivid Oriental scenes—the fantastic 
native craft in the harbour, the brilliant 
costumes of the dense crowds in the streets, the 
gaily painted bullock-carts, the carved houses 
with projecting storeys, the gaudy mosques 


Bombay. 


and temples, the infinite variety of peoples 
and languages, the soft patter of bare fect, the 
indescribable, unforgettable odours of India, 
And presently he finds himself in a splendid 
modern city with palace hotels and palatial 
public buildings, museums, immense Courts of 
Justice, and the wonderful Crawford Market 
with a double iron roof and flagstones from 
Caithness, all admirably clean and all opening 
upon shady green gardens. Here all kinds of 
plantains and bananas are on sale, mangoes 
from Bangalore, oranges from Nagpur, luscious 
grapes from Aurangabad, turtles from Karachi, 
the palla fish, known as the salmon of India, the 
most exquisite little oysters, pomflct, snipe, 
curlew, teal and sometimes florican. Close to 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral is the native 
Infirmary for Sick Animals, a strange institution 
that might well be copied in Europe, covering 
several acres and including a temple of “ the 
Lord of the Simple.” On the map, Bombay 
looks like the claws of a crayfish, and one claw 
is composed of Malabar Hill, where the chief 
Europeans and rich natives dwell amid lovely 
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Thoto: Harry Cox. 


CAMPBELPUR : 


A typical Indian bazaar, with tiny hutch-like enclosures where the needs of man are purveyed. 


BAZAAR 
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They are very picturesque 


with their brightly-coloured fruits and silks under the ragged awnings which provide shade from the scorching sun. 


gardens and entrancing scenery, and Malabar 
Point with Government House and the Temple 
of the Sand Lord, from which crowds of Hindus 
emerge with fresh class marks on their fore- 
heads. Below Malabar Hill are the famous 
Hanging Gardens and the five Parsi Towers 
of Silence. 

Parsis are not merely fire-worshippers and 
followers of the old Persian philosopher 
Zoroaster, nor need we take much 
account of the fact that they 
number only 100,000 out of the 
320,000,000 people of India. They are the 
most successful traders in the world, honest, 
frugal, generous, unfettered by prejudices of 
caste, ever faithful to British rule. Whatever 
prosperity India possesses apart from British 
tutelage is undoubtedly due to the Parsis. 
Fire is not the only element they venerate. 
They will not allow it to be polluted by the 
cremation of corpses, but neither must earth 
or water be offended by burial in land or sea or 


Parsis, 


stream. So the dead are carried stark naked 


by bearded men to the tops of towers—the 
largest of which is 276 fect round and 25 feet 
high—to be devoured by vultures. 

These evil-looking scavengers congregate close 
by.on trees, and a body has not been exposed 
half an hour on a Tower of Silence 
before it is stripped of every 
particle of flesh and only a skeleton 
remains. This is left to bleach in the sun 
and wind, and when it is absolutely dry, 
Parsi undertakers come with gloves and tongs 
to cast it into a well within the tower. The 
bleached bones are reduced to dust so quickly 
that during forty years the well has risen only 
five feet. Round about the Towers of Silence 
are beautiful gardens, where mourners meet and 
meditate, and gardens with tapering cypresses, 
which, the Parsis imagine, point the way to 
heaven. Parsis consent to use fire for cooking 
food, but the strictest consider it sacrilege to 
smoke. 


Towers of 
Silence. 
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There is so much to be said about India that 
volumes would be necessary to convey the 
barest outline, but space must never 
be grudged for Benares, the most 
characteristic type of oldest India, 
the soul of a mystical, benevolent, wise, yet 
half-childish people, whom to know is to love, 
but at thesame time to pity. Benares 1s possibly 
the most ancient 
of the holy cities 
of the world, a 
century or 50 
older than Rome, 
some 2,000 years 
older than Mecca. 
Benares was a 
flourishing town 
in B.c. 558, forthe 
Buddha _ chose 
her a little later 
for his preach- 
ing. In 1194 a 
Moslem army 
destroyed many 
temples to build 
mosques in their 
stead, and the 
work of de- 
struction was 
continued so 
thoroughly that 
scarcely a single 
building remains 
older than Ak- 
bar’s day (1556- 
1605). It was 
in 1775 that 
Benares became 
British, but she 
remains un- 
touched by 
Western ways 
and Western ideas. She scems to sum 
up all that is enduring and mysterious in 
Hinduism, all that is touching, all that seems 
repulsive to Europeans. She 15 Indian, and 
nothing but Indian. Europeans feel themselves 
intruders. 

Macaulay, that great lord of language and 
weaver of historical romance, has provided a 


Benares., 


Photo: F. Deawlle Walker. 


chaunt so characteristic of the Kast. 





BENARES. 
Minaret of the great Mosque of Aurangzeb. 
like the ‘Tower of Pisa. Up above the holy city of the Hindus, the minister of 
a rival faith is about to call Muhammadans to prayer with that long wailing 


photographic picture of Benares, which the very 
guide books quote: ‘A city which in wealth, 
population, dignity and sanctity was among the 
foremost of Asia. It was commonly believed 
that half a million of human beings was crowded 
into that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with 
shrines and minarets and balconies and carved 
oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by 
hundreds. The traveller could scarcely make 
his way through 
the press of holy 
mendicants and 
not less holy 
bulls. The broad 
and stately 
flights of steps 
which descended 
from these 
swarming haunts 
to the bathing- 
places along the 
Ganges were 
worn every day 
by the footsteps 
of an innumer- 
able multitude 
of worshippers. 
Commerce _ had 
ius many pilgrims 
us religions. All 
along the shores 
of the venerable 
stream lay great 
flects of vessels 
laden with rich 
<2 merchandise. 
ie | From the looms 
connie ~~~ of Benares went 
forth the most 
delicate silks 
that adorned the 
halls of St. 
James's and of 
Versailles ; and in the bazaars the muslins of 
Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled 
with the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of 
Cashmere.”’ 

Most of this is still true to-day. Anyone of 
any creed, however heretical from the Hindu 
point of view, any criminal, however shameful, 


needs only to die at Benares in order to be surc 
0 


It is 150 feet high and leans 
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of immediate convoy straight to Paradise. 
Hence many come thither joyfully resigned to 
die. A million pilgrims hurry thither 
every year to live and acquire 
merit by prostrating themselvcs in 
worship of Siva. We have described the impres- 
sive ceremonies of Christian Spain, but for 
intense devoutness Benares is supreme. There 
are so many pilgrimages in India, so many calls 
upon the time of the devout that wonder arises 
how high art, shrewd commerce and patient 
industries can thrive. And yet they do. What 
a spectacle to thoughtful observers is given by 
the million pilgrims of Benares ! No sooner do 
they arrive from uttermost parts than they must 
visit all the innumerable holy shrines, walk all 
round the city walls, a procession of thirty-six 
miles, requiring six days along a shady road 
lined with grand trees and temples and statues 
of the gods, a ceremony which does not differ 
so very much from the Muhammadan Hajj. 
One of the best descriptions of Benares is to 
be found in Pierre Loti’s ‘“ India (without the 
English).’’ The soul of Benarcs is 


The Mecca 
of Hinduism. 


The Hol : . 
River , the Ganges, the sacred river bor- 
Ganges. dered by flights of steps, called 


Gshats, where belicvers find purification and 
sanctification, cast offerings of flowers, scatter 
the ashes of their dead. The first impression 
of Benarcs is best secured by drifting along the 
Ganges at eventide. Here, when the waters 
are low, Loti tells, “ Benares discovers herself 
down to her deepest roots, down to her founda- 
tions of remotest age; fragments of ancient 
palaces, settled beneath the waters since cen- 
turies, raise their heads here and there amid 
motionless boats ; ruins, long swallowed and 
forgotten, reappear; the Ganges reveals her 
bed filled with refuse and mystcry .. . Benares, 
to her full extent, is an array of red pyramids 
pointed with gold, and spreading like a superb 
crescent along the banks, granite staircases form 
an immense pedestal, descending from the places 
where men dwell right down to the depths of the 
vencrated waters, They are cmpty at this time 
of day, these majestic stairs, where crowds have 
spread themselves till noon, crowds of fruit 
sellers, of purveyors of sheaves for sacred cows, 
above all of people sclling the posics and gar- 
lands which are offered in homage to the ancient 
stream by worshippers ; but the countless sun- 


shades of esparto grass remain, leaning heavily 
towards the East against the morning sun, 
parasols without pleats, resembling discs of 
metal—all the granite bases of the city are 
covered with them as far as the eye can reach : 
like a field filled with shields.”’ 

In a sinister corner, on a patch of black mud, 
are little piles of logs, which ragged men are 
kindling with difficulty—long, narrow pyres for 
corpses. And the corpses are there with their 
feet stretched out towards the stream, the 
corpses of the poor. It is only the poor whose 
cremation is attended by relatives. Wood is 
scarce and dear, and the poor are anxious ; they 
may not have brought enough wood ; it would 
be a terrible disgrace if bodies were given to the 
Ganges incompletely consumed. The rich have 
no such anxieties. They can provide plenty of 
wood and have no fears of incomplete burning ; 
they leave the ceremony to professionals, be- 
cause at Benares it 1s only souls that count ; 
even the most beautiful loved bodies arouse no 
further interest. 

Loti describes the waters of the Ganges-- 
‘those troubled, yellowish, muddy waters, 
An eternally covered with petals of 
Atmosphere flowcrs, garlands of flowers, floating 
of Death. mong weeds and foul refuse, ex- 
haling an odour of scpulchres. Roses, tuberoses, 
especially strings of marigolds and necklaces of 
Indian carnations, these daily offerings to the old 
sacred stream, all floating and fermenting. . . . 
Now comes the hour when birds retire to rest, 
the hour which, in India, and especially at 
Benares, assumes supreme importance. There 
are clouds of crows proclaiming death, crowds 
of pigeons coming and going through the pale 
sky. The pyramid of every temple has its par- 
ticular whirlwind of them, circling about like 
stoncs cast from slings. The river mists grow 
thicker, colder and colder, the smell of decom- 
position drags more heavily in the evening air.” 
And up above, in the old palaces, we hear flutes 
and obocs weeping, groaning, gasping in the 
twilight, cavernous drums mingling with the 
croaking of the crows. 

At dawn the scene changes. It is the hour 
of prayer and Benares suddenly pours forth 
her whole population, all her flowers, all her 
garlands, all her birds and beasts. Men come 
down the granite steps with grave and happy 
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RAJAH POTIA TEMPLE. 


BENARES 
A picturesque scene on the banks of Mother Ganges, illustrating the dense throngs of natives who gather for worship and purification in the sacred stream. The 


able. 
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ith all the brightest colours imagin 


rie wit 


esparto grass parasols look like targets and the temples gleam in the sun 
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mien, clad in cashmeres of all the colours of sun- 
rise. Women come down in muslin veils, glitter- 
ing with countless bracelets, neck- 
Ceremonial laces and silvern anklets. All offer 
Bath, garlands, more and more garlands, 
while companies of turtle-doves, flocks of little 
winged songsters come to bathe and drink fear- 
lessly among the people of Brahma, whonever kill. 
Naked children come, hand-in-hand, in joyful 
bands. Thin yoghis and slow fakirs descend— 
saints of Brahma and Muhammad. Sacred cows 
come down, and all make way for them respect- 


The 
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and loins, covering their arms with bracelets, 
advance daintily a little way, then kneel and 
dip their tresses in the stream. All lap the holy 
water in the hollow of their hands. Such is the 
morn’s awakening at Benares. What a contrast 
to the awakening of London or Liverpool ! 
The Ghats or staircases all have names. There 
is the Ghat of the Ten Horses, a special place of 
pilgrimage during an eclipse. At 
the south end is the shrine of Sitala, 
goddess of small-pox ; there are 
also statues of Vishnu’s incarnation as a lion- 


The 
Ghats. 


CALCUTTA : UPPER CHITPORE ROAD. 


Showing the quaint little stalls where native shopkeepers crouch ; also a mote pretentious store announcing ‘ country 
born wine, brandy and whisky.” 


fully, offering sheaves of reeds or flowers, and 
the gentle creatures, raising their big eyes to the 
rising sun, seem to pray after a fashion of their 
own. Sheep and goats come down. Dogs hurry 
down. Monkeys come too. Now the pcople of 
Brahma begin to disrobe. Their pink or white 
draperies, their cashmeres of many colours, are 
cast hither and thither, hung on bamboos. The 
men are thin and athletic with bronze skins and 
eyes of flame, standing to their waists in the 
holy stream. The women, draping their necks 


man, stone figures representing the Ganges, 
Saraswati and Jamna rivers. Then there is the 
Burning Ghat, where many cremations are 
usually in progress. Most sacred of all is the 
Ear-ring Ghat, with a well where Devi dropped 
an ear-ring, into which offerings of flowers, milk, 
sandalwood, sweetmeats, even water are now 
cast. Close by is a marble-topped pedestal on 
which are two imprints made by the feet of 
Vishnu. The privilege of being cremated there 
is highly prized and restricted to a few favoured 
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JODHPUR. 


A typically Indian scene in the street of Jodhpur. 


Many of the houses are of richly carved stone, with lattice 


windows of the most delicate and beautiful designs. 


families. Then there is the Ghat of the Five 
Rivers, below which five subterranean streams 
are said to meet. Above this is the Mosque of 
the Empcror Aurangzeb, with minarets 150 feet 
high, leaning like the Tower of Pisa. 

Now brass and copper works are the speciality 
of the city. Wonderful brocades have also been 
woven there with gold thread for centuries. The 
weaving is complex and hand looms are used, so 
perfect that they rival machinery. The colours 
are exquisitely harmonious and testify to the 
taste of native craftsmen. 

Among the chief sights are the Monkey 
Temple, so-called from the crowds of monkeys 
in the trees. It is stained with red 


Th 
Monkey ochre and surrounded by high walls. 
Temple. = Near the entrance is a band-room 


where priests beat a big drum three times a 
day. The wife of the God Siva delights in 
destruction. So goats are sacrificed here in 
her honour. The miraculous Mansarowar tank, 


fifty-four inches high, is said to grow daily to 
the extent of a sesame seed. The Temple of 
the Moon has a shrine where a female doctor- 
god cures swollen fect and hands. But the 
Golden Temple of Siva, Lord of the Universe, is 
most famed of all. The dome and towers are 
covered with plates of pure gold and many 
strange idols are built into the walls. Just out- 
side is the shrine of the planet Saturn, whose 
head has no body and looks like a crescent ; 
then there is a shrine to the planet Venus, where 
prayers are made for handsome sons ; and the 
idol of the Temple of Bhaironath is deemed to 
be the magistrate of the city and to ride about 
at night on an invisible dog. 


§6 
Calcutta was the winter capital of India until 
Ig1I. She is still the capital of Bengal and chief 
port of the East, spreading herself on the east 
bank of the Hiighli river, 120 miles from the 
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T.ondon's eighteenth century chairs. 


with their loin-cloths and dark shining skins. 


sea. We know her perhaps chiefly for the grue- 
some incident of the Black Hole, which sent 
fierce thrills of indignation through- 
out Britain in 1756, during one of the 
great crises of British rule in India. 
The Nawab of Murshidabad seized the fort of 
Calcutta and most of the British fled, but those 
who remained received no mercy. The Black 
Hole had been a portion of the slecping-barrack 
of the fort, used as a lock-up for disorderly 
soldiers, and measuring 22 fect by 14 by 16 or 
18 feet. It was into this cage that Suraja-daula 
thrust 146 human beings on June zoth; when 
morning came only twenty-three survived and 
several of them went mad or were crippled for 
life. An obelisk was raised to mark the site, 


Calcutta. 





NATIVE SEDAN CHAIRS. 


The conveyances of Hindu ladies have none of the daintiness of palanquins or 


They are more like hutches for conveying wild 
animals to z00s, and their sturdy bearers have something of the savage about them 


meres ms. — 6which has since been paved 
i co, ee 


with black marble. 

The British quarter of 
Calcutta is handsome and 
magnificent, clustered round 
about a spacious park known 
asthe Maidan. Fort William 
was finished in 1773 at a 
cost of £2,000,000 and covers 
an area of two square miles 
surrounded by a moat 30 feet 
deep and 50 feet broad. 
Government House, with its 
marble halls and throne room 
and pictures and statuary, 
is in part a reproduction of 
Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire. 
The High Court was built in 
1872 on the model of the 
Cloth Hall of Ypres, most 
famous of all war buildings. 
There are an immense Indian 
Museum, a beautiful Hindu- 
Gothic Cathedral, palatial 
offices and residences, and 
(as the Calcutta Club sweep- 
stake reminds us) one of the 
most famous racecourses in 
India. 

And cheek by jowl is 
native Calcutta with the 
usual Oriental maze of 
crooked lanes, busy bazaars 
and low native huts, over- 
shadowed by the brick and 
stucco houses of Indian merchants—a sun- 
stained, sandal-scented, fantastic version of 
Eurcpe in the Middle Ages. The movement 
here is incessant, the sort of movement to be 
found inside a human ant-heap—coolies in 
loin-cloths, toilers in cotton clothes that may 
once have been white, babus, clerks, a gentle 
multitude walking noiselessly or trotting along 
beneath their burthens, fanatics with rapt 
looks and mystic dreams. 

The useful, perhaps ridiculous Bengal babus 
are everywhere. They are the standing joke 
of India, the butt of Mr. Kipling, 
living examples of the danger of a 
little knowledge. They talk funny 
English; their clothes are funny, for they always 


AM” 


Babus. 
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go about in little caps and shoes without socks, 
and folded sheets and shawls or English shirts 
worn as flapping outer garments—and they 
never seem parted from their umbrellas. They 
are timid and too voluble, but they do most of 
the business of Government offices and Euro- 
pean commercial houses and native bazaars. 
India would find it difficult to do without them. 

On the west bank of the Highli are the 
Royal Botanical Gardens with an arca of 
270 acres and a river frontage of one mile, with 


and had in 1908 no less than 562 roots rising in 
the air—an incredible tree that inspired Milton 
to write in “‘ Paradise Lost ’’— 


“ The fig-tree at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that on the 

ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade, 
High over-arched and echoing walks between.” 
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CALCUTTA: EDEN GARDENS. 


For many years the principal evening gathering place of Calcutta society. 


The picturesque Burmese Pagoda was 


brought from Prome in 1856, and makes an enchanting picture with its background of palms and greenery. 


a lovely avenue of almond trees. Sir Joseph 
Hooker wrote that these gardens contributed 
more useful and ornamental tropical plants 
to the public and private gardens of the world 
than any establishment before or since ; their 
great Indian herbarium has been the most 
valuable contribution of the kind ever made 
to science; and these gardens inspired the 
profitable tea culture of Assam and the Hima- 
layas. There are avenues of Palmyra palms and 
mahogany trees, and, greatest wonder of all, 
the Great Banyan tree, or Indian fig, which 
covers ground nearly 1,000 feet in circumference 


§7 
Agra breathes another atmosphere. We have 


left the profuse splendours of Hinduism and 
entered the realm of precise, Pro- 
testant image-breaking Islam. 
Mosques replace pagodas, and, 
instead of prostrating themselves before an 
orgy of gods and goddesses and monsters, men 
offer serious prayers with gymnastic exercises 
amid white marble and geometrical designs. 
The Great Mughals sound like heroes of fairy 
tales, like Harun-ar-Rashid, the Forty Thieves, 
giants of the House that Jack Built. But they 


Agra. 
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were real people, splendid sovereigns, masters 
of a vast Empire, and one of their pompous 
palaces was at Agra, and Agra has changed little 
since their day. 

Here is a characteristic glimpse of modern 
Agra. As we emerge from the railway station, 
we meet a wedding procession preceded by 
twenty gigantic drums ; a bridegroom of sixteen, 
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TIGER HUNTING IN BEHAR JUNGLE. 


Outlook huts are built aloft in slender trees, so as to command a wide view of the 
jungle, and espy the slightest movement of big game. 


clad in red velvet and cloth of gold, bestrides a 
white mare ; his little bride follows immured in 
a closed palanquin; then come a host of 
servants bearing wedding presents in gilt boxes 
on their heads, and finally, the vast glittering 
nuptial couch, carried along mysteriously by 
unseen bearers underneath. 


The houses are very old and very’ tafl with 
thousands of bright wares of silk and gold below, 
crowds of faces pcering from upper windows, 
vultures perched on the roofs, families of 
monkeys seated on the terraces dreaming with 
pendant tails. Agra is the l'ree State of monkeys 
and parrots, who populate ruined quarters and 
go out to pilfer the shops and stalls or to 
depredate gardens when 
they please. 

The palace of Agra looks 
almost like a mountain 


The Palace with its huge 


“f ae red boulders 
nena’s. and bristling 
battlements. Fierce and 


forbidding in front, it 
gives no hint of the famed 
luxury of the Mughals, 
but presently from holy 
Jamna’s sacred banks Al- 
hambras of delicate white 
lace display themselves. 
We enter by vaulted 
portals through the triple 
walls and find ourselves 
in the dumb splendour 
of white marble halls. 
Everything is white-— 
columns, pavements, 
walls, carved balustrades 
—everything save here 
and there a few flowers 
of mosaic or porphyry, so 
faint and so delicate that 
they cannot clash even 
in this strange palace of — 
silent snow. There is 
something Arctic about 
the whiteness of the deso- 
lation. Even the marble 
gates of the sad garden 
seem like entrances to 
white grottoes with vaults 
Even the vast halls are rendered 
vaster by the absence of doors. What simple 
confidence to dwell without doors! Yes, but 
remember the throngs of cruel, jealous janitors, 
ever on the alert. We are in the serenity and the 
cruelty of a Polar pack. And when we have 
passed the glittering white baths of the 


of stalactites. 
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A MOSQUE ON THE SITE OF AN ANCIENT HINDU TEMPLE. 


BENARES: 
Benares is the holiest spot on earth to the Hindu, but the great Muhammadan Emperor, Aurangzeb, did not scrurle to destroy 


a temo'e on the high bank and buiid a mosque on its ruins. 
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THE TA] MAHAL. 


One of the most beautiful buildings in the world, the mausoleum of Mumtaz-i-Mahal, favourite Queen of Emperor Shah 


Jahan, 
down. 
peerless beauty, rising at the end. 


emperors we make our way down dark stairs 
carved in the thickness of Cyclopean stones, down 
to trembling, tragic scenes-—here are dungeons 
where men and women were thrown to writhing 
cobras, here black bottomless pits, here a room 
where sultanas were hanged and cast into a well, 
on all hands endless passages that may lead to 
buried treasures or piles of bones. 

Loti describes the Great Mughal’s throne 
of black marble, with beside it a white marble 
stool for the Court fool. ‘‘In those days,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ political assemblies were so serious that 
a buffoon was needed to afford relief, whereas, 
in the assemblies of to-day, it does not seem 
necessary to appoint one special person to fulfil 
the task.” 

Across the plains of Agra we see white 
cupolas, and the greatest of them all is the 
unrivalled Taj Mahal, where the great Sultana 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal has slumbered for close on three 
centuries. It isoneof the prime wonders of the 


Originally there were two silver doors at the entrance, but these were taken by Suraj Mal and his Jats and melted 
The illustration shows the principal vista with a marble water-course lined with fine cypresses and the Taj, in all its 


world, the most gigantic and irreproachable 
mass of marble existing anywhere. The huge 
white mausoleum stands in a 
great funereal park enclosed in a 
red wall with red cupolas over 
the gates at cach angle ; about it are alleys of 
palm and cypress, lakes and ponds, and four 
minarets taller than cathedral towers. Marvel 
of marvels, too, is the white gate of the tomb 
itself, within the transparent hall; it is com- 
posed of thin transparent marble that might 
be ivory, framed with garlands of little fuchsias 
or tulips or everlasting flowers incrusted with 
topaz, turquoise, porphyry, and_ lapis-lazuli. 
The echoes here are uncanny, lingering in the 
air and whispering like organ music from another 
sphere. 


The 
Taj Mahal. 


§ 8 


Delhi, the old imperial capital of the Mughals, 
was proclaimed the imperial capital of British 
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India in 1911, and a great new city is growing 
feverishly to accommodate the crowds of rulers, 
officials, traders, camp followers. 
Little is known of Delhi before 
the Moslems came conquering 
in 1193; almost the only evidence of previous 
greatness is to be found in vast ruins of forgotten 
forts and cities covering some 45 Square miles 
south of the modern capital ; indced, there are 
no convincing remains of a Delhi before 1638, 
when Shah Jehan began the fort. The known 
history of Delhi consists chiefly of sicges and 
massacres, including the awful carnage and 


Delhi. 
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Photo: V. Deaville Walker, 


ficent than that of Agra. Its pointed arches 
survey an old garden that stretches away out 
of sight, very beautiful but shut in by such 
high crenelated walls that it has al] the sadness’ 
of a prison. And yet it is a prison of Jinn or 
fairies, with splendours to be found in no other 
human palace. It is all of polished white 
marble, of course, but carved so daintily that 
it might be sprinkled with stalactites and hoar 
frost, and gold has been spread everywhere to 
frame the perfect arabesques. The hall of 
audienzes is carved in garlands of pale pink 
roses like Chinese embroideries, and instead of 





THE VISHNU TEMPLE OF SRI RANGAM. 


The largest temple in India, over two miles in circumference. 


splendidly carved. 
have been the largest in the world, but was never finished. 


conflagration of 1739, when the loot was valued 
at £70,000,000, not counting the Peacock Throne 
and celebrated Koh-i-niir diamond. Delhi 
became British in 1803 and was the chief centre 
of trouble during the Mutiny of 1857, when the 
famous siege of. Delhi occurred, one of the 
‘proudest memorials of courage and endurance 
in the annals of British arms. 

Delhi, like Agra, has strong red sandstone 
ramparts enclosing glorious buildings of Moslem 
times. Here the Great Mughals possessed 
another enchanted palace even more magni- 


It has seven courts, and vast monoliths and many pillars 


The entrance gate, 48 feet high, was built as the base for a pagoda gate and pyramid, which was to 


doors and blinds there are Oriental screens of 
scrolled and trellised marble. Here stood the 
famous Peacock Throne of solid gold inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds ; above it was 
a canopy of gold, supported by twelve jewelled 
pillars, and between two precious peacocks 
stood a sacred parrot cut out of a single emerald. 
Inside the hall is a Persian inscription pro- 
claiming : 


“‘ Tf there is a Paradise on the face of the earth, 
It is this, oh! it is this, oh! it is this.” 
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DELHI. 


In the courtyard of every mosque we may sec a huge basin where believers perform their ablutions, an essential part of 
their worship. This stately quadrangle of the Jama Masjid is 325 feet square, with an open sandstone cloister 1§ feet wide 
round three sides. 
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DELHI: THE JAMA MASJID. 


The largest Muhammadan mosque in India, strange and beautiful with its mixture of red sandstone and white marble. 
The three gateways are approached by grand flights of steps, the great doors of the main gateway being opened only for 
the Viceroy of India and the Head of the Local Administration. 
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Other glories of Delhi include the Jama 
Masjid, which is raised on a lofty basement ; 
very graceful and imposing with 
its three gateways and four towers 
and three marble domes. The 
Black Mosque consists of two storeys with 
many openings and red stone screens in the 
massive walls. The sloping pilasters on each 
side of the entrance give a somewhat [Egyptian 
appearance, perhaps a suggestion, too, of old 
Hindu architecture. Not far away is the tomb 
of Raziya, the only Muhammadan Queen- 
Empress of India, who reigned from 1236 to 


Temples 
and Tombs. 
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of the Taj Mahal, which followed its designs. 
It is a large octagon, with a dome and towers 
and recessed windows and lovely lattices, while 
the tomb itself is of white marble without any 
inscription. It was here that Lieutenant 
Hodson received the surrender of the King of 
Delhi and his sons after the capture of the city 
The shrine of Nizam-ud-Din has a tank that 
was the cause of the quarrel between that saint 
and his I:mperor, who had requisitioned the 
tank workmen for his fort and forbidden the 
saint to buy oil for working at night. There- 
upon the tank miraculously flowed with oil, the 
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GOLDEN TEMPLE. 
Amritsar is the religious capital of the Sikhs, built round a sacred tank, from which the city takes its name. 


la the 


centre of the tank is the Golden Temple, the whole building being encased in gilded copper, and entered by silver-plated 


doors. 


1240, and died in battle. Then there is a Jain 
Temple on a high walled platform approached 
by narrow streets; in the centre of it is a 


pyramid of three tiers, above which a small. 


Jain saint sits overshadowed by an elaborate 
canopy of ivory. We may also visit the enclo- 
sure of the Sacred Foot, where the imprint of 
the Prophet Muhammad is carved on the panel 
of a tomb. Of the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Humayun it has been said that it would be 
considered a great wonder but for the existence 


The brooms kept to sweep it out are made of peacock’s feathers. 


Emperor cursed him, and the saint joined a 
conspiracy for his overthrow. 

Outside Delhi is the famous Kutub Minar 
monument, a tower of victory, with many 
beauties and a strange iron pillar said to be one 
of the most astonishing antiquities of India, 
a solid shaft of wrought iron, 16 inches in 
diameter and nearly 24 feet high. There are 
disputes about its origin, but it probably bore 
the efigy of the sun-bird, though now it is 
merely the pendant to a prosaic mosque. 





Topical, 
ROYAL ELEPHANTS AT PATIALA, 
Elephants are the ceremonial conveyances in the Native States, safer, more convenient, more comfortable than cars or 


carriages, and quite as grand as any gala-coach in) Europe with their gold) embroidered coats-of-sirms on the nchest 
hammer-cloths. ‘The mahut (driver) sits on the clephant’s head and other attendants are most gorgeously arrayed, 





Topica. oo eer: 
GWALIOR STATE ELEPHANTS BATHING. 


There are few things elephants enjoy so much as their morning tub, and thev will spend hours apeating ao in a 


river, often so playfully that their drivers (mahuts) need much obatic skill to keep an equilibrium on their backs, Note 
the strangely painted faces of the big beauties, Guta Sern P 4 
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§9 


One of the features of India is the fantastic 
contrast between poverty andriches. Both are 
probably exaggerated. Otherwise 
they would ke a very strong argu- 
ment for Bolshevism, Communism, 


Wealth and 
Poverty. 


barbarism. 
For ‘centuries the natives have lived in what 
is apparently the most hideous indigence. 


‘Tell me, Hindu, tell me truly, in your home 
is nothing more 
Than some tatties and some chatties and some 
pratties on the floor ? 
Quoth the Hindu, ‘ Nothing more.’ ” 


A tattie is a screen of woven grass, a chattie 
is a water-jar, a prattic is probably a potato. 
Mud villages cluster round tanks, which do not 
always collect enough rain water. There are 
no windows, chimneys or furniture. People 
dream away their lives, eat scarcely cnough to 
keep body and soul together, have to worry over 
water. They do not work much, it is true, and 
political economists might say that they live 
the lives they deserve. But they have no 
incentive to work. Midnight oil would not buy 
them rancid oil to make their chupatties tasty. 
They are rich if they have a blanket, happy if 
they have a strip of cotton to protect their 
bones against stone floors. When they do earn 
anything, the only reward is some silver coin 
to be wrapped up in a ragged loin-cloth or 
buricd beneath the hearthstone. All of which 
merely means that they have not the Western 
craving for comfort. They find happiness in 
very different, probably far more precious ideals 
—such as the kindliness of Nature, the com- 
munion of saints, the hope of eventual relicf 
from the transmigration of souls 

Meanwhile Rajahs, Maharajahs, Gackwars, 
Nizams, all sorts of Oriental potentates, concen- 
The trate on display. They may be just 
Pomp of as anxious to attain the Hindu para- 
ewes dise, they may be Muhammadans 
with pious aspirations to a future life that 
shall be all hunting and houris, they may have 
wisc, benevolent ideas for progress on new or 
ancient lines But they know that the pcople 
loves pomp and circumstance, their tenure of 
power is not a quit-rent of a peppercorn or a 
heriot or anything that counted in Norman 


England; they rely on glitter and pomp and 
circumstance and processions and caracolling 
warriors, on symbolism, on outward and visible 
signs, which may appeal to savage instincts 
but also appeal invariably to that soul of 
peoples which is considered by every democrat 
to be akin to the soul of God. 

So we must not be too Western, too modern, 
too prosaic, when we contemplate the wealth 
Riches of the Rajahs; we must not be 
and too sure that jewels are always 
Patriotism. . . : 

worn in mere pride. QRetinues 
are not necessarily maintained for mere show. 
Rajahs, like other amiable rulers, owe their 
States, their progress, the prosperity of their 
subjects to the prowess of their fighting ancestors 
and the fidelity of their people. They spread 
not only glory but culture by the might and 
keenness of their swords. And if we are to catch 
a glimpse of the Oriental mind we must make 
allowances for conquerors who paid tribute to 
mysticism by casting guns of solid silver and 
molten gold. The gems of the Gackwar of Baroda 
are said to be worth £4,000,000. Let us have 
the indulgence of considering the possibility that 
gems may be a wiser investment than pre-war 
paper marks. The Gaekwar has also price- 
less tapestries encrusted with rubies, emeralds 
and diamonds, works of art worth king’s 
ransoms, treasure chests equal to any fancy 
in the caves of Aladdin. Other Indian rulers 
possess wealth that would be considered fabu- 
lous elsewhere. When the war came, when 
the civilisation of the world approached its 
agony, all these treasures, all the savings of 
centuries, all the wonders associated with King 
Solomon and all his glory, were cheerfully, 
spontancously, offered to help Europe to escape 
from the Power of the Dog. 


THE NATIVE STATES. 
. 10 


The native States of India are a feature 
unique in the world. They illustrate the tact 
with which conquest can be con- 
summated. Britain 1s paramount 
in India, but over a third of India 
retains héreditary rulers and ancient ways. An 
Oxford-trained orator in the Legislature at 
Delhi in February, 1924, described the native 


Modern 
Antiquities. 
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Photo: Vandy. 


H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF PATITALA. 


One of the many rulers who combine loyalty with a great love of display and reasonable ideas of progress. The wealth 
of jewels he wears on his breast on grand occasions, the ropes of Se ae a ce ae 
vast capital which both he and all the other Indian Pr.nces have been ready to risk when the Indian Empire was in danger. 
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States as “ picturesque medieval relics"; but 
they are more than that, for they exhibit the 
spirit of a medieval people. That spirit is 
emphasised at Durbars and other Imperial 
ceremonies, where pomp and picturesque robes 
and museum weapons are displayed. The native 
rulers are responsible for Imperial defence, 
restricted as to foreign policy, and pulled up 
sharply by the 
British Resident 
whenever __ they 
try to kick over 
Imperial traces. 
But in every- 
thing that mat- 
ters, home rule 
survives, really 
Oriental home 
rule, with little 
change since the 
days of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb. 
And the home 
rule works all the 
more smoothly 
because the na- 
tive Sovereigns 
have responded 
to British tact, 
aimed at resem- 
bling British 
gentlemen, taken 
the initiative in 
importing Euro- 
pean ideas. They 


are easily 
humoured. For 
instance, the 


number of guns 
of their official 
salutes plays an 
important part 
in their satisfac- 
tion. The Gaek- 
war of Baroda is 
entitled to twenty-one guns; the Rajah of 
Mandi to only eleven; the Maharajahs of 
Kapurthala were usually entitled to thirtcen, 
but the present holder of the title has been 
granted a personal salute of two additional 
guns. 


Photo: F. Deaville Walker. 
NORTH GATEWAY OF THE GREAT STUPA. 





The four gateways of the Great Stupa of Sanchi are works of carpentry 
rather than stone masonry, and it is a marvel that they should be in such 
a remarkable state of preservation after 2,000 years, 
is particularly beautiful with pillars surmounted by elephants and riders. 


The native rulers have rarely failed in showing 
their loyalty to the Empire, and when they have 
failed—as in the case of a Prince who turned his 
back at a Durbar—it has been easy to dis- 
possess them without fuss. The natives, 
remember, have no special devotion to their 
Princes, who are nearly always the descendants 
of conquerors and ofien belong to a different 
race or religion. 

Kashmir, a 
Moslem State, 

ruled by 
Kashmir. a Hindu 

Maha- 
rajah, is a 
glorious valley 
situated some 
6,000 teet to- 
wards the skies, 
entirely sur- 
rounded by 
gigantic snow 
mountains, full 
of dense forests, 
deep rivers, 
silvery lakes, all 
sorts of fruits 
and flowers. 
Once upon a 
time the whole 
valley was one 
big lake, and 
the people must 
have adapted 
themselves to 
lake life in pre- 
historic days. 
On Dal Lake 
at Srinagar are 
floating gardens 
moored by poles; 
there melons, 
tomatoes and 
cucumbers grow 
on beds of mud 
and weed with water underneath. Fair Kashmir 
is a land of amazing fertility, where man needs 
only to scratch the soil in order to fulfil all his 
desires. Apricots, peaches, pears, vines, mul- 
berries lavish their fruits untended. It is an 
ideal land for lounging away life. And it is the 


eThe North Gateway 
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Photo: F. Deaville Walker. 
SANCHI: 


THE GREAT STUPA. 


There are many stupas, relic shrines or holy monuments, in Sanchi, ranging in date from the third century B.C. to 
the twelfth century A.D., each being set up by pious Buddhists as a work of merit to bring the donor a step nearer 


the extinction of his soul. 
richly carved gateways. 


Kashmir fashion to lounge in a sort of house- 
boat or else in a wide punt with roof and blinds 
of rush-mats—-a delightful atmosphere of 
Thames holiday without English riverside 
restrictions, a far Eastern Venice, a paradise 
full of serpents, a valley of Rasselas. 

The capital, Srinagar, “‘ the City of the Sun,” 
is in the centre of the happy valley, a cluster 
of exquisitely tinted ethereal wooden houses 
clustering about canals. The whole effect is that 
of a pale jewel if we climb the hill called Throne 
of Solomon and survey the wondrous scenery. 
Hence we behold the artistic twists and loops 
of the river, which inspired the pattern of 
Kashmir shawls, whose silky suppleness goes 
back five hundred years. This is also the home 
of jewels rich and poor, from emeralds that vein 
Mount Haramuk, cat’s-eyes, jade and turquoise 
to humble agates and bloodstones, which local 
artificers work cunningly. The rope bridges are 
a feature of Kashmir, just twisted branches 
connected with bark, and a central rope as 


The Great Stupa is an almost hemispherical dome, with a lofty terrace at its base and four 


footway across some fearful chasm. They are 
not really unsafe but try the nerves of novices ; 
sway giddily as passengers stroll through the 
air. 

Udaipur, the fascinating capital of the State 
of Mewar, which is about 1,924 years old, has 
rulers who claim to be descended 
direct from the sun. That may 
be an exaggeration, but there 1s 
no bluer blood in India. Elephants predomi- 
nate in the architecture and fanciful imagina- 
tion runs riot. Volumes might be written 
about Udaipur, but an outline is conveyed by 
saying that it is India in a very Oriental 
aspect. No need to catalogue cupolas and 
palaces and towers. 

Rajputana is some 530 miles by 460, and 
comprises twenty States, seventeen of them 
like old feudal monarchies under 
Rajput dynasties that date back 
beyond the Mughal] Empire. 

Rajputana is not a fertile province. In the 

P 


Udaipur. 


Rajputana. 
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north-west is the desert of Tur, with camels and 
caravan routes ; in the south-east, great granite 
rocks lie buried in forests, and restrict the rains. 
To make up for drought there are artificial 
lakes edged with palaces and temples and all 
sorts of celebrated sanctuaries. One holy lake 
was Originally filled with the tears which a god's 
wife shed over the unfaithfulness of her spouse, 
and others have even more wonderful origins. 
This Rajputana is the country of Hindu 
chivalry, the land of exploits; battles, sieges, 
heroic and terrible events, would supply every 
romancer in the world with plots for centuries 
ahead. For instance, the natives are specially 
proud of the virtuous princess who went on a 
pilgrimage and was stopped by five brigands ; 
she modestly begged them to look away while 
she divested herself of her precious jewels, and, 
no sooner were the unsuspecting ruffians’ backs 
turned than she seized the nearest sword and 
stabbed them all in the back. Thus was their 
chivalry rewarded by this brave girl! A strange 
sidelight on the Oriental mind. 


S11 

Haiderabad is governed by a Nizam, the tenth 
since the foundation of the dynasty in 1740. 
The people are fighters, and used 

Haiderabad. to bristle with weapons like Monte- 
negrins, and even now we find 
old-fashioned people walking abroad like human 
arscnals with rowsof knives and _ revolvers 
jutting out of their belts. Some gigantic trees 
are remarkable, a monster tamarind, a banyan 
ten yards round the trunk; the bazaars are 
ainong the most picturesque of India; but the 
capital strikes a modern note. Parts of the 
Nizam’s palace might have been furnished in 
London or Paris; but another royal dwelling is 
ornamented with fabulous china cemented to 
the walls, and Persian enamels that compare 
favourably with the best work of Multan and 
|.ahore. What strikes strangers most is the 
great array of horse-guards at every entrance 
toa native ruler’s abodes. Multitudes of servants 
are the keynote of Oriental pomp and every sub- 
ject is a soldier, and whole armies are regarded 
as royal bodyguards. During the festival of 
Muharram, as many as 30,000 troops march 
past the Nizam’s palace in fullest panoply. Mr. 
Murray’s excellent guide book to India tells a 


story about this procession, which is called the 
Langar or chain in commemoration of an event 
in the life of a former Nizam, Muhammad Kuli 
Shah. An elephant ran away with him and 
threatened him for three days and kept him 
without food and he went in fear of his life. 
Then on the third day the elephant became 
friendly and submitted to his chain, and the 
chain was made a symbol of festivity for 
ever. 

Golconda has become a synonym for fabulous 
wealth, though its diamond mines seem now to 
be exhausted. It was once the capital of a great 
kingdom and is chiefly remarkable for its 
astounding tombs with granite domes and 
onion-shaped cupolas and balustraded balconies 
of the most complicated patterns. The lower 
portion is invariably an arcade of pointed arches 
ascended by flights of steps, the prevailing colour 
white, sometimes picked out with green. All 
Haiderabad is entrancingly beautiful, with a 
menace of famine in the air to mock Golconda’s 
traditional wealth. 

Exuberant foliage is here replaced by arid 
steppes, by desert droughts, where Islam always 
thrives, and Haiderabad stands forth in Moslem 
whiteness with terraces and minarets and in- 
credibly dusty streets, incredibly blue skies, 
and men of noble mien clad in turbans of 
daintiest hues—cherry and salmon pink and 
peach blossom, lilac and jonquil and amaranth. 

Mysore is as large as Scotland and moves 
with the times at least so far as to have a 
Chamber of Deputies. The Maha- 
rajah’s palace has a front sup- 
ported by four fantastically carved 
pillars, an open gallery where the Sovereign 
shows himself to his people, a throne that was 
buried for many years and rediscovered by a 
saint; it was originally of figwood overlaid 
with ivory, but later plated with gold and 
silver, and illustrated with Hindu mythological 
carving. As far as possible the administration 
of Mysore is on very old native lines. Mysore 
justifies the Oxford deputy’s taunt of being 
medieval, which in India may mean happy and 
honest without shrinking from real progress. 

Madras was the first serious settlement of 
the old East India Company, which received 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth. In 1688 
James II constituted Madras “to be a 


Mysore. 
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Corporation by the name and title of the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Town of 
Fort St. George and City of Madras- 
sapatam."’ There were fierce fights 
with the French in the eighteenth 
century, but prosperity increased since 1799; now 
a million tonnage enters the port every year ; 
there were imports of £7,000,000 before the War, 
a dozen mills 
employ 19,000 
hands, there are 
electric tram- 
ways, cathedrals, 
gardens, hos- 
pitals, every 
evidence of 
wealth. The 
harbour has had 
to be an arti- 
ficial one owing 
to the sandy 
shelving of the 
coast and threats 
of recurring 
cyclones have 
had to be over- 
come. St. 
Thomas is said 
to have been 
martyred at 
Madras in A.D. 
68, and many 
relics are shown, 
including a cicft 
in a rock where 
he used to pro- 
vide himself 
miraculously 
with water. 

The Province 
of Madras pro- 
vides quinine, 
heliotrope 
bushes thirty 
feet in circum- 
ference, gigantic verbena, varied natural attrac- 
tions. Thesport of the Nilgiri forests and jungles 
is renowned; black panthers, very rare else- 
where, are comparatively common here; the 
Nilgiri ibex appears on the sides of the preci- 
pices and, owing to its extreme wariness and 


Madras. 


Photo: F. Dearille Walker. 





HARDWAR. 


Hardwar is a town of great antiquity where a great assemblage of 


pilgrims takes place at the beginning of the Hindu solar year. 
here is supposed to be particularly potent in cleansing from sins, owing to 
a footprint of Hari on a stone in the ghAt or bathing-steps. 


the dangerous nature of the ground, the stalking 
of this interesting wild goat is considered one of 
the finest sports in the world. There are also 
small barking deer known as jungle sheep, four- 
horned antelopes, peacocks, and the best trout 
in the world. There is even a pack of fox- 
hounds, some sixty couple, chiefly recruited 
from England, and though there are no foxes in 
the Province of 
Madras, won- 
derful runs are 
obtained in pur- 
suit of little 
jackals, which 
prove no .mean 
substitute. 


§ 12 


Indian history 
began before 
modern folk 
began to think 
of time. From 
Europe’s point of 
view, 
Alex- 
ander 
the Great in- 
augurated In- 
dian history by 
his incursion in 
the year 326 B.c. 
Some thirteen 
centuries previ- 
ously, however, 
Aryans had 
brought holy 
books and the 
Sanskrit lan- 
guage and what 
was then con- 
sidered civilisa- 
tion. The Mu- 
hammadan 
Mongols: or 
Mughals arrived in 1219 under the famous 
Genghiz Khan, not to civilise but to destroy 
in the name of equality and one God. The 
Mughal Empire, however, was not founded 
until 1526, did not begin to count enormously 
before Akbar (1556-1605), did not reach its 


History. 


The Ganges 
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zenith until Shah Jehan (1627-1658). Aurangzeb 
(1858-1707) counts in history as a splendid 
failure, a great monarch who paved the way for 
decline and disaster. As the Mughals declined, 
the Mahrattas (Hindus from the East of 
Bombay) advanced. But meanwhile the British 
were penetrating. 

British rule began modestly in India. India 
was still a very long way off, even after the Cape 
route had been discovered by Vasco da Gama. 
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spread over the peninsula by fits and starts, 
with occasional rebuffs, and in 1849 the sub- 
mission of the Punjab extended British rule to 
the extreme frontier of the Hindu world. 


STATISTICS, ETC. 


The total area of India is 1,802,629 square 
miles, population (1921) 318,942,480; but only 
1,093,074 square miles with a population of 
(1921) 247,003,293 is British, the remainder, 
709,555 square miles, with a population of 
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A MASTERPIECE OF ANCIENT ROCK-CARVING. 


This is part of the wonderful elephant frieze that adorns the plinth of the marvellous rock-hewn temple at Fllora, in the 
Nizam's Dominions. ‘This great temple, known as Kailasa, is nearly 1oo feet high, and is surrounded by the cliffs from 


which it has been cut away. 


It was begun by a Hindu King about A.D. 760. 


Though sadly marred by the exposure of 


so many centuries, and wilfully broken by the Muhammadan conquerors, this superb frieze remains one of the greatest 
achievements of the rock-sculptors’ art that the world can show. 


Merchants and members of the East India 
Company founded trading centres in the seven- 
teenth century, the most important being 
Madras, which was engaged in sharp rivalry by 
the Frenchman Dupleix at Pondichéry between 
1741 and 1754. The real conquest of India began 
only with Clive’s victorious intervention in 
the home affairs of native Sovereigns. The first 
big annexation was that of Bengal in 1765 as a 
consequence of the victory of Plassey in 1757. 
During the succeeding century, British dominion 


71,939,187, being under purely native jurisdiction. 
NEPAL is a purely independent kingdom, having an 
area of 54,000 square miles, and a population of 
54 millions, the fighting Gurkhas being the dominant 
race. BHUTAN is also independent, and has an 
area of 20,000 square miles; population 250,000 
(nearly all professed Buddhists). The British 
Government is more or less in control of the 
external relations of the State, which is governed 
despotically by an hereditary Maharajah. Punakha 
is the winter capital. The forest resources are 
valuable, and Bhutan is rapidly awakening to 
the value of its external trade in such products 
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Photo: F. Deaville Walker. 










A ROCK TEMPLE. 


The Hindu Temple of Kailasa was hewn out of the face of a great cliff. 


In the lower part of the picture we sce an 


elaborate colonnade of Titanic proportions, which runs all round the courtyard; and ubove it we see the outer aisle of the 


magnificent Lankesvara Chapel, which measures 108 feet by 60 feet, and goes right into the heart of the rock, 


This chapel 


has twenty-seven carved pillars, separating the nave into two aisles. The vast proportions of the Temple are emphasized by 


the small appearance of the man in the centre. 


as millet, maize, lac, rice, silk, and various 
minerals. Apart from the native States, British 
India is divided into fifteen administrations, 
among which are North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Panjab, 
Burmah and Delhi. Religiously, India’s population 
is mainly Hindu (c. 163,000,000), with Moslems 
(59,500,000), Buddhists (11,000,000), Animists 
(6,000,000), Christians (4,000,000). Sikhs (3,250.000), 
and Jains (1,000,000), following in order as the most 
important sects. The capital of the Indian Empire 
is Delhi (304,420); but larger cities are Calcutta 
(1,327,547), Bombay (1,175,914), Madras (526,911), 
Haiderabad (404,187), and Rangoon (341,962). 
Colombo (Ceylon) has a population of (1921) 
244,000, Mandalay (Burma) 148,917. Other cities 
are: Benares (198,447), Lucknow (240,566), Allaha- 
bad (157,220), Agra (185,532), Madura (138,894), 
Kandy (Ceylon) 32,000. The products of India 
are outlined in the accompanying economic map. 


BURMAH. 


Although Burmah is governed on the diar- 
chial system and is officially an administrative 


division of India, she is hemmed in, isolatea, 
ostracised, except at one little corner, whcre 
caravans creep in from Yunnan. She seems far 
away, at the end of nowhere; and a bird's-eye 
view shows little beyond masses of dense jungle, 
mountains locally known as ‘“ back-bones,” 
little scattered villages peeping out among 
a wealth of flowers, and the river Irrawadi, 
the great artery which throbs forth at Rangoon. 
Burmah affords a pleasant relicf after the 
feverish glitter, poverty and strenuousness 
of India. The people are small and dainty, 
pretty and merry. They have many of the 
characteristics we love in the South of Europe— 
that careless, inconsequential indolence begotten 
of too much sunshine and fertility and Nature's 
generosity. They delight in colours and flowers. 
Their women are almost beautiful in a Mongolian 
way, with almond eyes and flat features and 
buxomness ; yet like the men they sometimes 
exhibit in their features a suggestion of the 
Asiatic Negro who live in the Andamans. 
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Nearly all of them are Buddhists—86 per 
cent. to be precise—and Buddhism has taught 
them gentleness, while old tradi- 
tions have kept them in close 
touch with Nature. Their belief 
in the spirits of forests and mountains and 
streams and wells is the heritage of an im- 
memorial past. To give alms to the countless 
monks is a duty, but to propitiate the mysterious 
forces of Nature is their pleasure and their 
pride. Those forces are known as nats, and 


Monks and 
Monasteries. 


Photochrom. 


CAVES OF KARLI: ENTRANCE. 


The pillar to the left is sixteen-sided and crowned with four lions, and opposite is a modern : 
temple. The whole atmosphere is full of mystery and awe. 0 





include village gods, even family gods, who 
interest themselves in births and marriages 
and crops, in all the daily round, the common 
task. The lifelong monks predominate, and 
every man is more or less a lay-brother, shaving 
his head and wearing the yellow robe and bearing 
the beggar’s bowl and dwelling for weeks or 
years in a monastery. 

Monasteries and pagodas are the outstanding 
feature of the land; fantastic edifices no doubt 
but sometimes very beautiful. A monastery 
stands on posts 
about ten feet 
from the ground 
like nearly every 
other native 
building, and it is 
never of more 
than one storey, 
for a holy monk 
must have no one 
sleeping above his 
head. The carv- 
ings outside are 
elaborate, includ- 
ing figures of 
ogres and presid- 
ing deities, but 
the inside is bare, 
consisting merely 
of a verandah for 
teaching children, 
and a hall where 
the monks sleep 
and pray and 
receive. The only 
furniture is chests 
for manuscripts, 
fans used for 
ritual, sleeping- 
mats and images 
of Buddha. 

The pagodas are 
far more elabo- 

rate, in- 
Pagodas. decd, 

almost 
as elaborate as 
human mind can 
conceive. “ Merit”’ 
Spiritual 
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advancement 18) 2 we ees, 
obtained by = so... ow 
building pagodas. CE ade Oe <: 
and all do so 
who possess 
sufficient means ; 
indeed, the 
builder of a suffi- 
ciently magnifi- 
cent pagoda is 
considered a 
saint on earth 
and on a fair 
way towards 
that strange 
Buddhist para- 
dise, Nirvana, 
the extinction of 
the soul. A 
pagoda consists 
of a terrace, a 
number of domes 
like bells or 
pyramids, an 
umbrella spire 
covered with 
rings, and from 
each ring is sus- 
pended a small 
bell that tinkles 
melodiously in 
every breeze. 
Then there are 
arched wings as 
porches, with 
figures of Buddha, turrets and pinnacles like 
candelabra, image-houses, altars for offerings, 
flagstaffs. big bells, sacred peacocks represented 
on the eaves, figures of uncanny monsters and 
all sorts of surprises. Projecting roofs often 
supply a welcome shade; everything glitters 
with gilding, tinsel, mirrors and coloured glass. 
It is above all the foliage which strikes 
strangers in a Burmese village, the foliage and 
the flowers. Creepers are every- 
Villages where, decorating and smothering 
the pretty little houses of timber 
and bamboo, houses perched on rickety legs, 
with crazy ladders instead of staircases, and 
roofs like tattered hayricks. This perching is 
@ precaution against snakes and floods, also 


Photo: F. Deaville Healker. 
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THE TEMPLE OF BUDDHA GAYA. 


Said to mark the spot where the great Buddha was inspired. 
180 feet high and so feet wide at the base. 


eres perhaps against 
malaria, a terri- 
ble scourge 
throughout the 
land. Usually a 
village lies on a 
river bank and 
the other three 
sides are guarded 
by palings or 
thorns against 
wild beasts or 
wilder men—the 
merciless dacoits 
who dwell in the 
jungle and live 
on robbery. 
There is a heavy 
gate that runs 
on wheels and is 
carefully closed 
at nightfall so 
that none may 
pass in or out 
unnoticed by the 
sentinel. And 
over gate, stock- 
ade,cottages, the 
creepers climb in 
boundless _pro- 
fusion — bright 
yellow and pur- 
ple convolvu- 
lus, gorgeous 
bougainvillia, 
festoons of flowers such as we know only in 
hot-houses ; and palms stand forth, broad- 
leaved bananas, all the luxuriance of tropic 
climes. Dogs and pigs roam about, owning no 
masters, though sometimes they attach them- 
selves to cottages and prove zealous guardians. 
Mr. Talbot Kelly relates how they resent the 
intrusion of strangers and how sometimes, 
when riding his pony, he was attacked by pigs 
and forced to retire. The natives do not work 
much, and their industries are rather pastimes. 
There may be dainty lacquer-work of red and 
gold ; silk is woven by women ; the potter plies 
his ancient craft; Dbullocks turn wheels for 
primitive oil or sugar-mills; and everybody 
takes an interest in the ricefields. But it is 


It is 
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a dreamy life in bowers of flowers, where jungle 
sounds are punctuated by the deep, sweet, 
friendly notes of monastery gongs. 


§1 
Apart from the broad, right-angled streets 
of the European quarter, Mandalay, the capital, 
is little more than an overgrown 
village with dainty people hover- 
ing about among their temples 
and thatched cottages and bowers of flowers. 


Mandalay. 


& 
, 
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Photo: l'. Deaville Walker. 


The natives acclaim King Thibaw’s palace 


‘as the centre of the universe. It is at any rate 


in the centre of the walled, moated fort which 
contained the whole city when Burmah was a 
kingdom. The four walls are each 1} miles long 
and 26 feet high with loopholes and gilt watch- 
towers for defence. The moat is 75 yards wide, 
full of fish, and until recently was covered with 
pink and white lotus, now cleared away as 
insanitary ; out of the lotus season, Thibaw 
used state barges there, manned by sixty 





A WAYSIDE SHRINE IN RURAL BENGAL. 


In startling contrast to the magnificent temples are the simple village sanctuaries. 
sacred tree; but it is no less revered because of its primitive simplicity. 
goddesses, and beside her are a horse and an elephant—both of clay—for her to ride upon. 


This one is a mere shed under 2 
The idol is one of the popular ‘' mother”’ 
Beside the men to the left of 


the picture is the forked stick into which the neck of the sacrificial goat is placed; the goat's head is cut off with a long 


curved chopper, and offered to the goddess. 


One reason for this ephemeral architecture is 
that the capital was moved at every change 
of dynasty, has moved eight times since 1740, 
and on its present site is scarcely fifty years of 
age. Fires too are a factor that discourages 
permanence. The least carelessness in cooking, 
a few stray sparks work havoc with these edifices 
of matchwood and thatch; indeed fires are 
so frequent that each house is provided with 
two long poles—one with a hook to pull the 
thatch down, and the other like a paddle to 
beat out the flames. 


rowers and all glittering with gold. The large 
gates used to be opened only for His Burmese 
Majesty, all meaner folk having to squeeze in. 
through narrow posterns at the side, bowing 
obsequiously as they entered. 

The whole neighbourhood of Mandalay 
abounds in monasteries and pagodas. Many 
have been destroyed or left to decay, for 
merit once acquired by building them no 
one seems to care whether they survive. 

The Zeghyo bazaar of Mandalay is attractive 
with silversmiths, and fruiterers, and lacquer 





Phatochrom. 
GWALIOR > JAIN TEMPLE. 


The Jains, a Buddhist sect, are renowned as architects. The chief feature of their temples is the horizontal archway with 
eolumas arrayed in squares. The donws are horizontal, too, and allow for more variety than Roman or Gothic work.’ 
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Photo: F, Deaville Walker. 
HAIDERABAD: THE CHAR MINAR. 


Like many old Roman cities, Haiderabad has two main strects which cross in the very centre of the great Muhammadan 
capital. Where these streets bisect there rises this great square building with its four minarets above and four great arches 
below, It is about 330 years old, and is now the headquarters of the Nizam's police. 
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Central News Photo. 
BURMAIL: 


A magnificent example of Burmese water-pageantry, a great 


vendors, and a cosmopolitan crowd, including 
young women smoking huge black cigars. 
Rangoon is different. It is a busy port on an 
estuary of the Irrawadi, in directs team com- 
munication with England; much 
more cosmopolitan than any Indian 
port. Everybody seems to have 
come there from everywhere. There are Chinese 
and Tibetans, and Mongolians and Sinhalese, 
and Chin tribesmen from the western moun- 
tains, and Kachins and Sikhs and Gurkhas and 


Rangoon. 


Madrassis. It 1s a hubbub of the friendliest 
Orientals. Oddest of all, perhaps, are the 
grave, reverend elephants, procceding like 


college dons, so sure of themselves and com- 
bining drollery with precision as they lift 
heavy logs—logs like young trees—and care- 
fully array them like matches in a box. Rangoon 
may scem feckless and far away, but Rangoon 
has a sea-trade that has risen to £39,000,000 a 
year from {3,000,000 forty ycars ago. 

The chief asset of Burmah, the Irrawadi, 
has saved the land from remaining an im- 
penetrable jungle, given over to tigers, panthers, 
bears, and creeping things innumerable. It is a 
mighty rushing river, constantly changing its 


t 


A WATER 
State barge being towed by Burinese paddlers in long canoes. 


PAGEANT. 


course and difficult to navigate ; dotted about 
with bamboo buoys to mark the course of the 
huge steamers, some of which are 
300 feet long, carry two thou- 
sand passengers, and seem like 
floating bazaars. The scene at _ landing- 
stages is often chaotic. As a rule they are 
only barges moored at convenient spots, or 
the steamer merely pushes her bows into a 
bank and the passengers have to scramble 
ashore as best they can. No sooner is the rope 
moored than streams of villagers swarm on 
deck to buy rotten eggs from China, rotten fish 
from Rangoon—great delicacies these—cutlery, 
looking-glasses and finery, exchanging their 
silks and baskets and rice and oil and lacquer 
work. There are also odd native boats of 
considerable size, rising high out of the water, 
and often elaborately carved ; there is a sort 
of hut on deck made of grass or reeds, and. the 
motive power is either from twelve to sixteen 
oars or else a combination of many square sails. 
Rafts are sometimes enormous, composed of 
teak and other woods cut in remote creeks ; 
they drift with the stream, and have a 
floating population, almost a village with 


The Great 
Waterway. 
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RANGOON: STATUE OF BUDDHA. 


Pious people make offerings of hair, candles and flags. ‘They look scarcely bigger than insects beside the monstrous 
image of their serene, incarnate god. 
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goats and fowls, sometimes even a pagoda 
on board. 


CEYLON. 


Anuradhapura, the buried city of Ceylon, a 
centre of civilisation two thousand years ago, 
is now a tangle of branches and 
greenery, an ocean of eternal 
verdure and infinite mysteries and 
silences, stretching away to the horizon. Here 
are India, the forest, the jungle. Right in 
the centre of the great green island of Ceylon, 
where peace is secured by the inextricable 
«embraces of trees, two thousand years ago the 
inysterious city of Anuradhapura was extin- 
guished in the twilight of her trees. Scan the 
horizons of the jungle and there is nowhere 
any trace of life, nothing but trees, a surging 
swell of trees concealing lakes that teem with 
crocodiles, lakes where wild elephants come to 
drink at eventide. But what are those strange 
green hills which even the forests have been 
unable to destroy? Surely they are towers of 
old temples, thousands of years old. Yes! 
there is a sacred shrine, much older than the 
Christian cra, with elephants as wardens carved 
out of granite. 

It is a long, long way to reach this centre of 
Ceylon through vast tracts of equatorial palms, 
beside plumed cocoa-trees and 
monkey - puzzles, inside a warm 
shower-bath of perfumed rain. 
Rare villages are left behind, jungles decpen, 
eyes and cars are watching, thirsting, threaten- 
ing behind ever-darkening bushes. At last little 
friendly lights twinkle through the bushes, 
and we are made welcome in the garden of a 
deserted shrine. 

Such realms of fantasy abound in Ceylon. 
But Ceylon offers also ports, commerce, 
officials, politics. And remember that Ceylon 
is not India. Ceylon has a history, traditions, 
sentiments, a religion, even a currency of 
her own. Ceylon is a centre of Buddhists 
rather than Hindus, for in 272 B.c., before 
the days of scrolls, the son of King Asoka 
brought Buddhist Gospels here committed to 
memory, and three centurics later they were 
committed to writing, in some cases carved 
upon the rocks. This was in the thriving days 


A Dead 
City. 


A Realm 
of Fantasy. 


of Anuradhapura, which may have endured 
from 500 B.c. to 850 A.D. Ceylon to-day is 
administered by a Governor who has an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, 
all the former being ecithcr ex-officio members 
or else nominated by the Governor. Fourteen 
out of thirty-seven members of the Legislative 
Council are officials, and of the remainder 
eleven are elected and seven nominated by the 

Gsovernor. 
Colombo is now the capital, a place full of 
Oriental fascination for newcomers to the 
East, otherwise merely a pleasant 


Colombo. replica of India, with divers, loin- 
cloths, punkahs, polo players and 
bazaars. Ceylon has been ruled continu- 


ously by Europeans since 1507, when the 
Portuguese arrived, and Portuguese traces linger 
at Colombo. Climb the outskirts of the town, 
and the most surprising feature is the way in 
which the homes of some 200,000 people are 
rendered invisible, save for a few domes and 
towers, by the overshadowing masses of vegeta- 
tion ; houses, churches, temples hide themselves 
uway, remaining unsuspected except at closest 
quarters. The bridge of boats offers the most 
varied and smiling scene in a city full of friendli- 
ness, a friendliness specially conspicuous at the 
temples, where Buddhist monks offer a far more 
cordial welcome than Hindus. 

The cinnamon gardens outside Colombo add 
Nature’s welcome. The hymn is so far justified 
that ‘‘ spicy breezes "’ really do ‘‘ blow soft o’er 
Ceylon’s isle,” though the author certainly 
ignored reptiles and insects when he declared 
that “only man is vile.’ Here are vast, vivid 
paddy-fields, and groves whose very plants 
have fragrant names — frangipani, cashew, 
areca, kitool and giant flowers of talipot. Here 
too arc rubber plants of recent importation, 
rubber-producing creepers, profitable ipecacu- 
anhas thriving in such moist heat as we associate 
with hot-houses, a female specimen of the 
double coconut, nutmegs, cloves, vanilla, 
ginger and cardamon—they sound like some 
medieval chaunt of the fragrance of Paradise 
regained. Then there is the cannonball tree 
whose strange flowers are followed by brown 
fruits resembling stacks of ammunition in old 
arsenals. 

Kandy was the capital in 1593, and was so 


Ihote: Underwood, 
BOYS DIVING FOR COINS A'T COLOMBO, 
The diving boys of Colombo always impress new arrivals. “Throw them copper coins and they merely smile derisively, 


but the moment they see the glint of silver they are in the water like a flash, The waters abound in sharks, and divers risk 
life and limb every time they enter the water, 
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A FISHER’S ITOMESTEAD, CEYLON, 


The Cinhalese fisherfolk occupy simple huts in romantic glens of coconut palms. .\ hut consists of a simple bamboo 
framework, with coconut matting for walls, and a big roof covered with dried palm leaves. The cooking is done in the 
open air. Note the chicl:en coop perched up the tree to the left as a refuge against snakes and rats; the bamboo ladder 
is moved at night. 
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often burnt by warriors that little, except the 
palace and some temples, remained when the 
Kandy and titish took possession in 1815. 
the Tooth The scenery of Kandy is unsur- 
et. Bucene: passed. There is a river rushing 
through a rocky gorge, there are steep green 
hills, and the chicf part of the city sits on 
the banks of a shining lake. But there are 


serpents in this Eden, cobras everywhcre, and 
deadly carawillas as well as black scorpions 
as large as small lobsters and threatening sudden 
death. 

The well-known sight of Kandy is Maligawa, 





Lhote: Underwood. 


CEYLON ELEDITANT. 


Elephants in India are used considerably as beasts of burthen, each elephant 
Here we see a mighty beast carrying timber from 


having his own mahut or master. 
the forest to the wharf. 


the Temple of the Tooth of Buddha. This holy 
relic, mocked by unbelievers but profoundly 
revered throughout the vast lands where the 
gentle creed prevails, was brought to Ceylon 
twenty-five centuries ago by a Princess, who 
concealed it in her hair. It is two inches long, 
discoloured by age, and more like the tooth of 
a Saurian than anything that ever came from 
human mouth. It is displayed on a lotus 
flower of pure gold, and sheltered by seven bell- 
shaped shrines blazing with jewels. Below the 
temple is a pond teeming with tortoises and 


crossed by a small. bridge that vaguely recalls 
willow pattern, except that it is flanked by stone 
elephants. The battlements are very green. 
Adam's. Peak is also celebrated. Camoens 
glorified it in his “ Lusiads,’’ It must. be 
climbed by bright moonlight and 
repays every effort by the sight of 
its shadows at dawn. The ascent 
is a scramble with old chains to clutch at in 
tight corners, and pilgrims are rewarded by a 
sight of Buddha's imprint on the live rock. In 
the neighbouring valleys fortunes were once 
made by coffee plantation; thena fungus came, 
and now tea 1s supreme. 
Trincomalee, with a mag- 
nificent natural harbour, a 
conspicuous light- 
house and a busy 
population, retains 
interest as a very carly settle- 
ment of the Tamils in Ceylon. 
They built an impressive 
temple, which the Portuguese 
destroyed to replace by a fort 
in 1622; but the site remains 
holy ground, and every week 
a Brahman priest stands on 
a ledge near the summit of a 
fearsome black precipice to 
cast offerings into the sea 
amid huge crowds. Near 
Trincomalee are the head- 
; quarters of the ‘ window- 
pane” oyster, whose pearls 
are valucless, but whose shiny 
shells command a market. 
The tiger, in its wanderings 
southward, never reached 
Ceylon. Otherwise the fauna 
greatly resembles that of Southern India and 
Malaya. 
Ceylon (25,331 square miles, population 
4,504,600) is divided into nine provinces, with 
Colombo as capital ; and Galle (39,000), 
pcs Jafina (42,000), Kandy, as other chief 
towns. Paddy (rice) covers the largest 
area, followed by coconuts, tea, rubber and 
cinnamon. Some plumbago and a little mona- 
zite arc the chief minerals worked. Sapphires, 
rubies, and other precious stones dre found, 
and the coconut-oil manufacture is progressive. 


Adam’s 
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SINGAPORE ; 


HINDU 


TEMPLE. 


The Indians, like the Chinese, the Siamese, the Malaccans and the Kuropecans, have their own quarter at Singapore, and 
here we find a Hindu temple adding to the jumble of religious architecture, which includes Moslem mosques, Chinese 


joss-houses and an English cathedral. 


VIL—MALAYA, 
HONG 


HE Malay Peninsula, like the Indian 
Empire, has a variety of adminis- 
trations all amounting more or Icss 

to the same for practical purposes. The Straits 
Settlements form a Crown Colony with an area 
of 16,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of over nine millions. They 
enjoy the British, laws of 1826 
with local modifications, that is to say, men are 
no longer hanged for sheep stealing, women are 
no longer thrown into the water on charges of 
witchcraft, and, at the same time, there is not 
yet a curfew for sweets and cigarettes. 


Malaya. , 


BORNEO AND 
KONG. 


These Straits Settlements include Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca, and the dependencies 
include the Cocos Island, Christmas 
Island and Labuan. The Island of 
Singapore has one of the greatest 
harbours in the world. Penang was ceded by a 
Rajah in 1786. Malacca, famous for walking 
sticks, was Portuguese in 1511, and then 
belonged to the Dutch, who exchanged it with 
the British for Sumatra. The Cocos Islands 
are the typical “ Bluc Lagoon” region, twenty 
islets of coral with innumerable coconut palms 
shooting up to the skies, inhabited by happy 


The Straits 
Scttlements. 
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people who fish and bathe and manufacture 
copra, with nothing on and nothing to worry 
about except an occasional devastating cyclone. 
Christmas Island is seven hundred miles away 
from Malaya in the Indian Ocean, and possesses 
enormous phosphate deposits. Labuan was 
entirely uninhabited when taken over in 1846. 
The Four Federated Malay States on the 
mainland have a Treaty (of 1895) with the 
British Government for their admin- 
be oe istration on the lines of Indian 
Unfederated Native States, with native rulers and 
oa British residents, and a small army 
of British officials ; they have railways linking 
up with Siam. Then there are five non- 
lederated Malay States, which accept British 
suzerainty, ad- 
vice, protection 
and control, the 
Sultan of Johore 
enjoying most 
protection and 
least control. 


§ 1 

The Malay 
Peninsula, a 
bottle-shaped 
appendix of Asia, 
combines the 
densest and 
thickest and 
greenest of jun- 
gles, with foul 
mud-flats, where 
the shell-fish 
hunter wallows 
day by day amid 
screams of bril- 
liant birds, while 
crocodiles lie in 
wait for the fish 
offal thrown by 
the villagers. 
Fierce and 
vicious crocodiles 
they are, fighting 
among them- 
selves and some- 
times attacking 
native canoes. 


Special Press. 
MALAYA 


way ultimatcly to the factories. 





RUBBER TAPPING, 


The rubber trees are usually tapped daily by the Chinese coolies who 
flit like spectres through the mists of the morning. 
the bark, down which the precious latex flows into little cups that find their 
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It is a scene of desolation, relieved only by 
the bird-like wicker houses perching over the 
mud on stilts, with tortuous gangways as the 
only means of communication. 

Malaya is a trinity of jungle, tin-mines and 
rubber plantations, which offend the eye by the 
Prussian regularity of their planting. 
The jungles are everlasting, ubiqui- 
tous, full of menaces and wonders, 
Mowgli on a living film. They are in open. 
rebellion against mankind, they over-shadow 
man and all his puny works, they crouch 
near enough to threaten the very existence 
of Singapore. It is hotter and damper 
there than in any Turkish or Russian bath, 
all heated and soaked by the radiant mists 
of a sea of 
emerald. Nature 
runs riot, most 
riotously in the: 
creepers forever 
pushing, jostling, 
crowding merci- 
lessly, struggling: 
for existence. 
Whoso has not 
seen the Malay 
jungle can know 
nothing of the 
luxuriance of 
tropical foliage. 
No one could 
have invented it, 
least. of all the 
ghostliness of the 
jungle by night, 
when wildest 
Imaginations are: 
baffled, night- 
mares put to 
shame. Monkeys. 
swing from 
branch to branch 
hurling horrid. 
missiles, -gigantic 
mosquitoes sing 
and bite and suck 
like vampires, 
wild wasps ad- 
vance in fierce 
battalions, while: 


The 
Life of the 
Jungle. 
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KLING TEMPLE. 
tives of North India are called “ Bengalis,” and Southern Indians are known as “Klings,’’ a corrupted form of Kal 


SINGAPORE 


the 


inga, 


In Malaya na 
name of an erstwhile Indian Kingdom reflected in Calingapatam, a pert cn the Coromandel Ccast. 


In Singapore you may recognise Klings by 


hite turbans, and Bengalis by their red ones. 
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SINGAPORE: KAVANAGH BRIDGE. 


The rickshaw might be styled the gondola of the Far Fast, and is much in evidence on Kavanagh Bridge, the 
centre of the thronging traffic of Singapore, 





Realistic Travels. 


SINGAPORE: A STREET SCENE. 


There is an air of heat in this picture, as befits a street within one degree of the equator, and nearly everybody 
seems to prefer the shade of the arcades or palms to the scorching fury of the sun. 
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fire-flies weave skeins of finest silk among the 
trees, and bull-frogs exchange raucous love 
songs with their mates, Here the untrained 
elephant roams where he will, here the tapir 
walks in silence, here the tiger stalks his 


prey. 


Malay fishing picnics are full of jollity. Whole 


parties turn out on elephants and ride through 
the rank undergrowth to the 
pools ; the fish are dynamited and 
everybody rushes in to dive for 
them, to pull them out, roast them, grill 


Fishing. 


funny picturesque hats like great. flat dish- 
covers. The Malays are lazy and willingly give 
the Chinamen a monopoly of labour. 

It is only when some cruel sport is on foot 
that Malays wake up, or else when they have 
some grievance. Then we understand how 
they came to add the word amok to our language. 
When the long wailing cry “Amok—amok!”’ 
was heard in the old days, all would fly from 
the bazaars and hide for safety behind walls or 
else band themselves together, arm themselves 
to the teeth fora man hunt. Your mad Malay 
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SINGAPORE : 
Singapore is a paradise of fruit. 


them and eat them from plates of newly gathered 
plaintain leaves, which are appetising in 
themselves. 

Malaya is the great repository of the world’s 
supply of tin, and it would be impossible to 
guess at the number of years during 
which the metal has been worked 
there. Chinese were pioneers at 
an unknown date, and Chinese colonists are 
there to-day, some in luxurious motor-cars, 
others coursing like cattle between the shafts 
of rickshaws, busy, humble people in their 


Tin, 


A CHINESE 


Nowhere else are there such pineapples, custard-apples, durians, and mangosteens. 


FRUIT VENDOR. 


seized his kris—that fearsome sharp weapon— 
and slashed at everybody in blind desperation, 
rushing madly to certain death against the 
pikes, spears, daggers, guns of the impassioned 
populace. 

Singapore is a revelation, especially in view 
of its wild surroundings. It presents a magnifi- 
cent panorama of walls and jetties 
with floating palaces and weird 
Chinese junks. It is the fourth 
seaport of the British Empire, an’ Oriental 
Liverpool, a commercial sentinel at the portals 


Singapore. 
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SINGAPORE: A CHINESE THEATRE, 


To the European the Chinese theatre is a much duller affair than this picture would suggest. ‘The plays are of 
interminable length even for a race to whom time is merely a word. 
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By courtesy, Information Office of the P.M.S. 


SINGAPORE: A CHINESE WEDDING: 


The passion of the Chinese for show finds an outlet in their everlasting processions formed on the slightest pretext ; but 
there is nothing in the world like a Chinese marriage procession. Here we see the nuptial bed carried in state. 
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of the East. And the nearness of the jungle 
makes it infinitely wonderful. 

Johore is the Land's End of Malaya, the least 
mountainous of all the Malay States, and its 
capital, New Johore, belies its 
name, for it looks sad and old, very 
different from Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of the Federated Malay States, with its 
gorgeous Government offices and red roads and 
silky trees and clean natives, a material tribute 
to the efficiency of the British Administration, 
yet only a stone’s throw from the untamed, un- 
tamable jungle. Near Kuala Lumpur are the 
wonderful Batu Caves, great caverns of 
stalactites and stalagmites set in a limestone 
cliff haunted by leopards and monkeys. Here 
is an annual Hindu pilgrimage, where the 
strangest exhibitions of religious fanaticism take 
place, self-mutilation almost amounting to 
suicide, great nails and knives thrust through 
face and body and extracted with solemn rites. 


Kuala 
Lumpur. 


BORNEO. 


Borneo itself is an immense island, cut in half 
by the equator on the China-Java line, a very 
suitable place for piracy in old 
days. Two-thirds form part of 
the Dutch Indies, one-third 1s 
British. Apart from ancient Chinese traders, 
Rorneo was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1521. As to the name, it is probably a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce Brunei, the home of the 
worst pirates. British North Bornco is ruled 
by a British Chartered Company under the 
British Colonial Office. Brunei has a Sultan 
and a British Resident. But the most interest- 


Political 
Divisions. 


~ Ing part of the island is Sarawak. 


_ This strange kingdom, with an area of 42,000 
square miles, a seaboard of four hundred miles, 
.and a present population of 600,000, has a 
romantic modern history. Until 1842 it was 
a nest of pirates under the Sultan of Brunei. 
Then James Brooke, an adventurous young 
Englishman, arrived in a yacht and threatened 
the Sultan with British gunboats unless piracy 
ceased. The result was that the alarmed 
chieftain appointed Brooke to be Rajah of 
Sarawak, where his grandson still reigns. His 
wife, styled the Ranee, is a daughter of Lord 
Esher, and well-known in English society. _ 


The coast population of Borneo consists of 
Malay fishermen and Muhammadans ; the hills 
and valleys are peopled by heathen agricul- 
turists ; the interior is a vast unknown region 
of enormous mountains, jungles and swamps, 
where naked natives dwell. 

On the coasts we see people shaving their 
heads with swords, eluding crocodiles, sailing 
in fast catamaran koats, spearing 
huge fish, and experiencing adven- 
tures with huge jelly-fish. The 
head of this curious creature, says Mr. Gudgeon, 
is as large as the top of a small table, and 
arms or streamers three feet long trail behind 
it. Where these streamers touch they stick, 
and to pull one off a man’s arm means pulling 
off the skin and the flesh underncath. 

The hill people are Dayaks and Dusuns, the 
Dayaks being fierce head-hunters and the Dusuns 
being peaceful except in their cups. They live 
in houses on stilts and climb indoors by means 
of notched poles. They eat rice to bursting 
point, chew areca nut until their teeth and lips 
are all black, and ride about on water-buffaloes. 
These buffaloes are the fourth largest creatures 
on Jand ; they have the agility of goats and far 
greater intelligence than camels or horses ; they 
fetch and carry logs almost without supervision. 
A tale is told that on one occasion a party of 
them struck work because they were asked to 
pull six logs instead of their usual five. The 
Dusuns rely on a root which produces a milky 
juice. This, when poured into a_ stream, 
asphyxiates all the fishes so that they can be 
caught by hand. Dead Dusuns are buried in 
earthenware pots, which are dug up when 
required again, one result being that small-pox 
¢pidemics are sometimes revived after many 
years of quiescence. 

Bornco provides excellent outer leaves for 
cigars, rubber, sago, beeswax, quicksilver, gold 
and diamonds. The tobacco plan- 
tations are little worlds of their 
own, worked by Chinese coolies, 
and most of the trade is in Chinese hands. 
Some of the natives gamble away all their 
possessions, even their clothes, and, whatever 
their wages, they are always clamouring for 
advances of pay. Hollowed trunks of trees 
are used as signals to summon coolies to and 
from work: these ‘ ton-tons,” as they are 


The 
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The 
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Lo Siceed, 
BORNEO: A WATER SCENE, 

It is said that nearly all the natives can tell the village of any other native from his hat. Those shown here are simply 
great cowls of woven cloth, very cool and comfortable, and affording a welcome shade during the hours when the sun pours 
down his rays in tropical violence. Conical hats like that worn by the coolie (in the lower picture) are carved out of solid 
blocks of palm wood. 
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BORNEO: THE HARVEST. 


A quaint substitute for a horse and cart. Rice is an important crop in Borneo, and the buffalo is no less important 
for hauling heavy loads. 
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called, make a very slight noise which travels 
incredible distances—reminding one of a nigger 
proverb that “ It’s a very deaf nigger that don’t 
hear the dinner-horn.” 

The few towns have white plank bungalows 
and gréen palm trees, tennis-courts and neat 
gravel walks. Roads along the sea-front are 
made of rock torn out of the face of cliffs, and 
most people live with their back doors opening 
on to the ocean, a system that facilitates 
drainage. Football is played very skilfully by 


the town natives with bare feet. 

But perhaps the most interesting native is the 
orang-utan, the ‘wild man from Borneo.” 
Orang in Malay means man and utan means 


Topical, 


BORNEO: A CRADLE, 


Early childhood in Borneo is beset with many and greater dangers than in Europe. Verv 
young children are provided with home-made cradles like the one shown, and may be rocked 
to sleep out of the reach of wandering crocodiles and boa constrictors, scorpions, ants and 


poisonous insects. 


‘ 





forest. Next to the African gorilla he is the 
largest of apes. Dusuns attack him with 
__ blow-pipes and sharp poisoned. 
a darts, but sometimes he contrives. 
to swing from tree to tree back to 
his jungle-home before the poison works. Young 
orang-utans are kept as pets by Europeans and 
soon grow affectionate, but they do not often 
live long. There are numerous long-tailed 
monkeys and others with long noses. 


HONG KONG. 


The Eastern outpost of the British Empire, 
ten thousand miles away from I.cndon, is one 
of a small cluster of 
islands off the cozst 


The of China 
Outpost of named 
Empire. Lad: 


rones (Robbers) by 
the Portuguese on 
account of the notori- 
ous habits of their 
old inhabitants, who. 
were chiefly Chinese 
fishermen. It has in 
area of thirty-two 
square miles, and 
was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1842. Vic- 
toria, the capital, is. 
one of the most 1m- 
pressive and beauti- 
ful cities in the East, 
with a harbour com- 
prising ten square 
miles of water, the 
third harbour of the 
Empire, a port of 
refuge for repairing 


ships. Here all 
manner of craft are 
to be seen, great 


merchantmen from 
all corners of the 
globe, strange 
Chinese junks with 
eyes painted on 
their bows, square 
sails of palm-leaf 
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looking like Venetian blinas. 
It is the centre of vast 
trade, the thoroughfare of 
half China’s imports, and 
the air is laden with cam- 
phor and other fragrant 
merchandise. Terraces of 
white houses are mantled 
in luxuriant vegetation and 
gleam with countless lights 
through the strange Oriental 
darkness. There are a 
great university, factories, 
barracks, batteries, granite 
streets, and wide pleasure 
spaces freely allotted 
where the sacrifice of every 
inch of ground means a 
sacrifice of golden wealth. 
The population of half a 
million consists mostly of 
Chinese, who live in insani- 
tary fashion and_ breed 
bubonic plague. 

The mixed population of 
Hong Kong has long had a 
very bad record for crime, 
one reason being that the 
natives consider British 
punishments so merciful as 
to be almost negligible. 
What are a few wecks’ im- 
prisonment when you would 
be tortured or torn to pieces 
for the same offence at 
home? Moreover, Hong 
Kong has breathed an at- 
mosphere of piracy for generations. It used 
to be quite a common occurrence for steamers 
to be seized by their native passengers, and 
very often all the Chinese would be locked 
under the hatches as a precaution all through a 
voyage, while a small arsenal was kept ready 
for the use of the few Europeans on board in 
case of a mutiny. 

Victoria Peak ‘is 1,820 feet high and offers 
grand views when mists do not prevail. The 
Peak district, approached by an 
electric tram, is a_ reserve of 
Europeans, who retire thither in 
summer to avoid the damp heat below. Here 


The Peak, 





HONG 


KONG > VICTORIA. 


Although very British, Victoria is also very Chinese, with a maze of narrow streets 
and alleys where a white man is only very occasionally to be seen, 


Happy Valley provides a racecourse, surveyed 
by cemetcries, and cooling streams gush through 
ravines—the ‘‘Sweet Waters’ which gave 
Hong Kong its name. 

But no sooner do we leave the Happy Valley 
and the Sweet Waters than we find ourselves 
plunged in a wild, dreary, mountainous region 
with low granite or serpentine ridges parted by 
bleak valleys. The hills are almost trecless and 
the streams can be traced by lines of rank 
herbage. Nowhere is the eye relieved by 
evidences of cultivation or fertility, and though. 
patches of coast land have been planted with 
rice, potatoes and yams, Hong Kong can 
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A glimpse of Queen's Road with its rickshaws and a decorated Chinese archway, 
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VICTORIA. 


In the foreground is a coolie with 


his quaint inverted hat, like some great dish-cover, and the peculiar baskets that may be seen everywhere from Aden to 


Yokohama. 


scarcely raise a supply of vegetables sufficient 
for home consumption. Oranges, pears and 
mangoes, however, are indigenous, and other 
fruits are being introduced. One of the few 
products is building stone, which is quarried by 
the Chinese. White ants are a constant plague 
and interfcre seriously with the comforts of exis- 
tence, and there are many kinds of venomous 
‘snakes, and a species of boa constrictor, but 
beyond them and armadilloes and land tortoises 
and some woodcock, there is a scarcity of 
animal life. 

Kowloon on the mainland was ceded in 1860, 
and in 1898 the peninsula south of a linc drawn 
from Deep Bay to Mirs Bay was ceded on lease 
by China for ninety-nine years. This district, 
roughly about 356 square miles, is also moun- 
tainous but with extensive valleys of great 
fertility. The alluvial soil of the valleys yields 


two crops of rice in the year, while sugar-cane, 
indigo, hemp and vegetables of all kinds are 
grown in profusion. 


POPULATIONS, ETC. 


Malaya.—Singapore is the principal city of the 
Malay Peninsula, and lives solely by trade. Kuala 
I.umpur (80,000) is capital of the Federated Malay 
States. Malayan products are chiefly tin, rubber, 
gambier, sago and tropical agricultural produce 
generally. Borneo.—- British North Borneo has an 
area of 31,106 square miles and a population of 
208,200. Sandakan (8,300) is the chief town. 
Products include opium and birds’ nests. Sarawak 
has an area of 42,000 square miles; Kuching is 
the capital. Hong Kong—tThe island has an area 
of 32 square miles, and the peninsula (Kau-Lun) 
356 square miles. Victoria (460,000) is the 
capital, and Kau-Lun (120,000) the chief 
mainland city. 
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VITII.—AUSTRALIA 


NDIA astonishes by her infinite age, 
crumbling with hoariness, counting 
thousands of years much less than yester- 

day. Then a very modern boat full of very 
modern people takes us to Australia and brings 
us back to the land of to-day, 
brings us forward to the land of 
to-morrow ; yet a very modern 
mind may relegate us back almost to the 
secondary period-—certainly to the beginning 
of the Eocene-—when we survey its egg-laying 
mammals and marsupials; or still further 
back—perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand 


The 
Land of 
To-morrow. 
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years in the history of Homo saprens—when 
we confront the relics of its original native 
tribes. How such a fair land could have been 
ignored for fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years by adventurous Polynesians, Malays, 
Phoenicians, and Arabs is difficult to under- 
stand, and the possibilities of Australia here- 
after may exceed our imagination. 

Mr. I'rank Fox, a descriptive writer from 
beyond those farthest seas, has summed up 
Australia as the Sleeping Beauty. That gives 
a very good idea. There was the far-away, 
fortunate island-continent, full of gold and 


AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON. 


An imposing building erected in rgtr-14 as the European head-quarters of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
a very important connecting link between the heart and extremities of the Empire. 


show there, as well as moving pictures of Australian life. 


It affords 
All sorts of Australian produce are on 
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fertility and charm, ignored all that long while 
by the rest of the civilised world—as he says : 
‘“‘a great Continent, delicately beautiful in her 
natural features, wonderfully rich in wealth of 
soil and of mind, left for many, many centuries 
hidden away from the life of civilisation, finally 
ito be wakened to happiness by the courage and 
‘daring of English sailors who were as noble and 
‘bold as any hero of a fairy tale.”” Australia was 
overlooked. The Chinese did not bother; the 
Japanese did not go so far. Spanish admirals 
in 1605 surmised a Jerra Australis (Southern 
land) which they dedicated to the Holy Ghost. 
In 1642 Tasman (whose name is perpetuated in 
Tasmania) came and called Van Diemen’s Land 
after his patron, Anthoonij Van Dicmen, 
Governor of the Dutch East Indies. But 
it was not until nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century that the Sleeping Beauty 
was aroused from the slumber of ages. 
Australia did not 
need to be conquered. 
There were few war- 
like tribes or dangerous 
wild beasts to be over- 
come. But Nature had 
to be coaxed. Vast 
distances of waterless 
desert, rugged moun- 
tains, infinite loneliness 


oes set ‘up bar- 
Difficulties. Tiers that 
have not 


even yet been entirely 
overcome. And in the 
days of sailing ships 
Australia was very far 
away. But whatever 
their shortcomings, the 
British are good 
colonists. Nature’s 
obstacles are regarded 
by them in the light of 
a boxing match. The 
dogged British spirit 
saved the position. 
“After the early 
settlers,” says Mr. 
Frank Fox, ‘had 
learnt with much 
painful effort that the 


— 





By courtesy of the High Covimmisiioner: 
HYDE PARK: SYDNEY. 


Statue to Captain Cook, who sighted the Australian 
mainland on goth April, 1770, and, on agrd August, 
annexed the whole of the eastern coast ‘‘in right of His 
Majesty King George the Third.” 


coast around Sydney would produce some 
little grain and fruit and grass for cattle, 
there was a halt in the progress of the con- 
tinent. West of Sydney stretched the Blue 
Mountains, and these it was found difficult 
to cross. Though not very lofty—the highest 
point in Australia is only 7,340 feet—the moun- 
tains were savagely wild. Nowadays, when 
the Blue Mountains have been conquered, and 
they are traversed by roads and railways, 
tourists from all parts of the world find 
joy in Jooking upon these wonderful gorges ; 
but in the days of the explorers they were the 
cause of many disappointments and, indeed, 
of tragedies. Sometimes the explorers went 
out into the wilderness with horses, sometimes 
with camels ; other tracts of land were explored 
by boat expeditions, following the track of one 
of the slow rivers. The perils always were of 
thirst and hunger. Very rarely did the aborigines 
give any serious 
trouble; but many 
explorers perished of 
privation,” 

Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century 
the mammalian fauna 
of Australia wasscanty, 
and, except for the 
dingo dog, a few rats 
and bats, consisted only 
of marsupials—vege- 
tarian, insectivorous, 
carnivorous marsu- 
pials. A hundred and 
fifty or two hundred 
thousand years ago 
man appeared in the 
form of the black 
Tasmanian and - the 
brownish-black  Aus- 
traloid aborigines. 
There was probably 
plenty of gold lying 
about on the surface, 
but no one troubled to 
pick it up; for pots 
and pans remained as 
far away in the future 
as bangles and thrones. 
When (1769-77) 
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SHEEP STATION: AUSTRALIA. 


In 134 years the flocks of Australia have grown from a few-head to tens of millions, 
producing some of the finest merino wool in the world’s markets. 


Captain Cook annexed Australia in the name 
of Great Britain, he reported an_ ideal 
country for scientific exploitation, but hope- 
less for savages restricted to roots and 
fish ; the conditions of the natives were very 
similar to those which must have prevailed in 
Europe some 150,000 years ago. 

The original population of black pecple, 
numbering at a guess two or three hundred 
thousand when Britain com- 
menced colonization 140 years ago, 
is now reduced to (1921) 58,867 
actually of “full blood,” and is restricted 
chicfly to the northern half of the island- 
continent. It is of the very highest anthropo- 


The 
Aborigines. 


logical interest, a wonderful survival of primitive 
man as he existed in Europe and Asia three 
hundred or two hundred thousand years ago. 
The journeys of the aboriginals from India to 
Australia through the Malay Peninsula and 
Java took place at a time so remote that geo- 
logical conditions were quite different from those 
of to-day. This primitive form of Homo sapiens 
travelled to Java (where he has left his fossil 
remains) dry-shod ; and if he had to cross sea- 
water at all to reach New Guinea and Australia, 
it was over some very narrow strait traversed 
by a floating log. 

Australia has never revealed any traces 
of ancient civilisation, and the aborigines 
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must have remained isolated from the rest of 
the world during a great stretch of time without 


evolving any higher culture than had been. 


attained by Homo sapiens at the time the modern 
species was formed in Asia. But the Australoid 
is of the same species as ourselves. Indecd he 
offers many resemblances in his skull and limbs 
to the remote Paleolithic men of Western 
Europe in the temperate intervals between the 
Ice Ages. 

They consist of naked, very dusky, mon- 
strously hairy creatures in the tropical bush ; 
primitive Warramunga men with their weird 
totems and rites and perplexing witchcraft - 
hideously scarred and tattooed men in the Never- 
Never land; grotesquely painted warriors with 
savage ornaments thrust through their mutilated 
ears and noses. When fire is needed they twirl a 
stick of hardwood inside a strip of soft bean 
wood and contrive to kindle dry grass in a 
minute. In some districts they use their hair 
for making string belts to hold their boomcrangs, 
or else for tassels worn as small sporrans. 
In the north-west of Australia the aboriginal 
men grow sometimes to a height of over six 
fect. In Quccnsland and in Central Australia 
they are improving their condition and are of 
increasing usefulness to the European squatter. 
Several pure-bred Australoids came with the 
Mucensland troops to fight in France in the 
Great War. 


§ I 

Australia’s progress might have been much 
retarded but for the attraction of gold. Gold 
was discovered in Victoria and 
New South Wales, and, at the 
beginning, it was impossible to 
prevent the gold rush. J'arms were abandoned, 
workshops deserted, sailors left their ships, 
shepherds left their sheep, shopkeepers aban- 
doned their shops. The gold-fever became 
a plague. But that early madness soon 
passed away, pcople who came to dig for 
gold found more prosperity in digging for 
potatoes. 

Australians resent the false assumption that 
they are necessarily the descendants of convicts. 
The vast majority of them are no such thing. 
It is true that most of the persons in the first 
fleet were convicted prisoners, but there were 


The Lure 
of Gold. 
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also soldiers and their wives, and as soon as 
it was known in England that Australia was a 
good wool-growing country, many free emigrants 
settled there and some of them brought con- 
siderable capital. South Australia was colonized 
entircly by free settlers, and so was Western 
Australia at first, though it ultimately 
became the last refuge of the transportation 
system. 

Australians are great lovers of liberty and 


justice. They are subjected to less restraint 
The than the British, and they view 
Australian social questions from a more demo- 
People. cratic standpoint. Their mental 


atmosphere has been altered since their emigra- 
tion by geographical remoteness and new con- 
ditions of life, but there still prevails throughout 
the Commonwealth a genuine loyalty, a family 
affection for the British Motherland. How 
often have our emotions been stirred when 
meeting Australians in Britain and hearing 
them speak quite naturally of having come 
“home ” ! 

For onc thing, the ordinary Australian finds 
it easy to be pro-British and pro-Australian at 
one and the same time. The sanc wisdom of 
Imperial administration and the fractical 
commonsense that is so characteristic of the 
Australian are responsible for this fortunate 
outlook. Probably four-fifths of the Aus- 
tralians have never scen England and never will 
sce England, but they have a strong sense of 
the ties that bind the one country to the other. 
They recognisc the Imperiai as well as the 
Australian point of view. 

The Australian is a hard-headed, optimistic, 
breezy individual, friendly, communicative, 
good-humoured, and with a vein of shyness 
which he strives to conceal by a show of bluster. 
The speculative spirit is strong within him. He 
has courage and will endure adversity and 
hardship cheerfully. He has initiative but finds 
discipline irksome. Class distinctions are less 
in evidence than in the Mother Country. Rest- 
lessness is a notable trait in the Australian 
character inherited from the adventurous 
founders of the race. The Australian is im- 
patient of the rut. He will forsake one place for 
another. He will abandon a settled avocation 
and assured income to enter on a new life. 
Every State has its percentage of floating 


from Australia Unlimited.” 


CLUB LAKE: SNOWY MOUNTAINS. 


This great dividing chain runs across three States and contains scenes recalling the scenery of Switzerland. 


Here the 
Murray and Snowy Rivers have their chill beginnings and here also is Mount Kosciusko, the highest point in Australia, a 
worn-down and very ancient mountain about 7,340 feet in height. 
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population that flies at the approach of bad 
times to seek better luck elsewhere. 

The time-worn phrase applied to Australia is 
‘‘ Be peopled or rerish.’’ There was a time when 
we heard the cry ‘“ Australia for 
the Australians,” but broader views 
have come with a wider apprecia- 
tion of Australian needs. Australia can absorb 
millions. It is the country of youth and for 
youth, a land of wide open spaces, vast tracts 
of which are still unpopulated. It would take, 
an Australian publicist tells us, 120 million 


*‘ People or 
Perish.” 


By courtesy of the High Commisstoner. 
FELLING A KARRI TREE. 


The Karri is one of the most famous of hardwoods, and the forests are 
amazingly picturesque with the mighty white trunks rising in symmetrical beauty 


up to one hundred and fifty feet to the first limb. 





immigrants to make New South Wales alone 
as crowded as England is to-day. No one 
would desire that. Due regard must be 
had for the right kind of immigrant who would 
take to settlement on the land, and due pro- 
vision must be made for the reception and 
settlement of immigrants. In 1923 the approxi- 
mate number of selected and assisted immigrants 
was 30,000. The present Prime Minister says 
(1924) :-— 

“This year the New South Wales and 
Victorian Governments have already made 
arrangements, assisted by the 
Commonwealth Government, with 
the British Government to avail 
themselves of the provisions of 
the Empire Settlement Act. New 
South Wales is to place 6,000 
farm settlers from this country 
during the next five years, and 
Victoria to take 2,000 farm 
settlers a year for the same 
period. South Australia is con- 
sidering schemes for the settle- 
ment of an irrigation area of 
some I00,000 acres on the lower 
Murray. Western Australia has 
negotiated another settlement 
scheme for the placing on fruit 
or dairying or wheat blocks of 
6,000 British small farmers in the 
south - western corner of that 
State. We believe that on the 
Murray, at any rate, we shall be 
able to produce Egyptian cotton 
as well as fruit under a properly 
sustained settlement scheme. 
These are examples of what 
Government enterprise is doing 
to-day in Australia.” 

Many problems are, of course, 
involved where immigrants are 
concerned, problems worthy of 
the utmost consideration. A 
system of farm training and 
apprenticeship is in operation, 
and it is said that scarcely one 
per cent. of the lads fail to make 
good. 

The population of the Common- 
wealth, which has increased 50 rer 
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By courtesy of the High Conemissioner. 


QUEENSLAND: 





SUGAR-CANE. 


(Queensland is the only place in the world where cane sugar is grown profitably with white labour, but here a canc-cutter 


ean earn from £5 to £7 «a week in the season, and save enough to set up for himself in a few years. 


The coasts of 


(nveensland are peculiarly well-suited to sugar growing, and a great future is predicted for this industry. 


cent. in twenty-three years, is over gQ per 
cent. British. Some reasons for the success of 
British cmpire-building have been 


An All- . ; , 
British given in a_ previous’ chapter. 
Australia. Professor W. A. Osborne of the 


University of Melbourne names the qualities 
which he thinks makes the British people 
pre-eminently the best colonists. They possess 
the spirit of adventure, tenacity of purpose and 
a considerable measure of physical hardihood; 
and are “ stiff-necked’’ in preserving home 
traditions. Speaking of the British race, Pro- 
fessor Osborne says, “ The central fact emerges 


that a race has developed with certain powers in 
Government, in colonization, in trade, literature 
and art ; and heredity being now regarded as a 
far mightier force in forming character and 
In perpetuating personal characteristics than 
environment, the wisdom of Australia in pre- 
ferring British colonists toall others is manifest. 
... An immigration restricted to the British 
may never be politically enforced, but it remains, 
nevertheless, a national aspiration.” One reason 
for debarring inferior races is to prevent cheap 
labour, but the predominating factor is the 
deep-rooted belief that it is vace that counts. 
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§ 2 | 
In the days of provincialism before Federa- 
tion became an accomplished fact, the various 
States had their separate Constitu- 


joa tions. There were distinctions and 
ments. differences that led to much con- 


fusion, rivalry and jealousy between neigh- 
bouring communities. 

Although the Governments of the States were 
modelled largely on the English system, the 
administration which has emanated from Aus- 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 


NORTH-WEST ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


They are very fond of fighting, and rely mainly on their spears and 
Whenever a death occurs, it is attributed to enemy magic and 
The shields have to 
be tested caretully, for if they ring hollow some evil influence is in the air, 


bucklers. 
must at once be avenged after a solemn war dance, 


portending death. 


tralian parliaments during the last half century 
has been much more radical in character than 
that of Home parliaments during the same period, 
particularly in regard to industrial matters. 
Upper Houses, elective in all States, save New 
South Wales and Queensland, are supposed to 
fulfil a function of check and revision similar to 
the House of Lords. In the one State which has 
held to the nominee system, a protracted struggle 
between the two Houses can be terminated by 
the party with a majority in the Lower House 
swamping the Council with its 
nominees, unless the Governor 
should veto an undue exercise of 
the nominating power. South 
Australia, the Constitution of which 
has been subject to more amend- 
ments than any of the others, 
has a device for preventing dead- 
locks by a double dissolution. 
Victoria, Tasmania and Western 
Australia are content to leave the 
trouble, if any, to find iis own 
remedy. Ixecutive Councils are 
an imitation of the British Cabinet. 
The Governor of each State stands 
oe for the Sovereign and exercises 
ac his powers on the advice of the 
"Executive. He is an official of the 
British Colonial Office, to which he 
is supposed to report. 

The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth differs from that of Great. 
Britain in this par- 
ticular, that it is 
written. The Federal 
Constitution defines the functions 
of the Commonwealth Parliament 
in detail, and expressly declares 
that all other functions belong to 
the various State legislatures. 
The Constitution is thus a com- 
promise between Federal and State 
Powers. In conformity with the 
Constitution Federal Law over- 
rides the law of any individual 
State. 

The Commonwealth of Australia. 
came into being on the st January, 
Igor, the several colonies agreeing 
to unite on the basis of the 


The Federal 
Constitution. 
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AUSTRALIA: ILLAWARRA. 


Here, not so very fong ago, was a beautiful sub-tropical forest, matted with vines and steeped in mystery. Now ali is 
peaceful and sunlit, with soft green pastures spreading from the jungle-covered Illawarra mountains down to the golden beaches 
where lazy Pacific rollers break gently on the shore. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


New South Wales is known as the Land of Milk and Honey, where everything may be grown with comparative ease, 
The illustration shows a field wherein pineapples, pumpkins and bananas are flourishing together like a happy family. 


surrender to a central authority of such national 
functions as defence, customs, postal services, 
Practically the whole of Australia remains 
divided into municipal areas governed by elected 
councils in such purely local affairs as building 
regulations, sanitation, banks, streets and roads. 

Nearly all the Australian railways are owned 
and worked by the Government. I‘actories, 
mines and shop hours are under Government 
control. 

The climate of most of Australia is comfort- 
able. The area in the temperate zone is half 
again as much as that within the 
tropics. Taking a period of years, 
the mean temperature during the 
warmest month in Brisbane, the capital nearest 
the tropics, is 77°1° F., and the mean tempera- 
ture during the coldest month in Hobart, the 
southernmost capital, is 45°5° F. There is some 
liability to hurricanes, especially on the Queens- 


Climate. 


land coasts, where they occur between December 
and April, and approximately once a year in 
Westralia. 


§ 3 


Australia is the largest island in the world: 
it is a country of tremendous distances, 
sparsely populated. From north 
to south there 1s an extent of two 
thousand miles. The total area is 
2,974,581 square miles, bigger than the United 
States of America, twenty-five times larger 
than the United Kingdom. Yet there are less 
than two people to the square mile. 

In Australia to-day there are great cities, 
thriving hives of industry, but quite close we 
find ourselves on fat grazing land, lands of 
merino wool, richer and even better than the 
merino lands of Spain. 

Sheep are the staple of Australia, The sheep 


The Island- 
Continent. 
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have been improving there for generations, 
Australian sheep are the greatest triumph of 
modern times, as applied to the 
culture of animals, more wonderful 
and more useful by far than the 
thoroughbred racehorse. The sheep runs are 
divided into paddocks with fine-mesh wire 
netting, a protection against rabbits. The 
Australian pastoralist is to-day well armed 
against drought, and has learned to fence 
against rabbits and wild dogs. 

Wool and mutton are valuable products of 
Australia. Once upon a time Spain was regarded 


Sheep and 
Rabbits. 
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lemons and peaches abound. Broad deep 
verandahs, elaborate sun-blinds, double roofs 
and walls mitigate the fierceness of the sun. 
The lambing, the shearing, those are the two 
anxious times for the Australian squatter. A 
good lambing may almost treble his flock, 
so extraordinarily prolific do animals become 
in Australia. That is one of the curiosities of 
natural science, a curiosity that has been 
troublesome in the case of the rabbits. The 
shearing season is the harvest time in the 
pastoral industry. The sheep are all collected 
from the back runs and brought to the home 


* 402, 


AN AUSTRALIAN SHEARING SHED. 


In Australia sheep-shearing is often done by machinery. The engine for running the plant is also used at various times 


of the year for cutting firewood and chaff, pumping water, and a multitude of other purposes. 


shearing shed, which allows men to work on each side. 


as the only country in the world which could 
produce fine merino wool. Now Australia 
produces the finest wool in the 
world. Jt is not uncommon for 
one man to own a million acres of 
Jand for a cattle or sheep run. And his hospi- 
tality is boundless. Some of the station home- 
steads are surprisingly luxurious. Water is 
brought from a river or dam to irrigate the 
homestead garden, and flowers, grapes, oranges, 


Wool and 
Mutton. 


Hiere we see a double-board 


paddock. Shearers arrive in large numbers, 
skilled men who have little to learn about 
shearing sheep, for shearing 1s a difficult, artistic 
job, and the wool must be cut as close to the 
skin as possible: scratches or cuts are evidence 
of incompetence. To get through one hundred 
sheep in a day of eight hours is a fair average 
for good shearers, and some men can double 
that score. The wages are from {2 a hundred 
upward, and the Australian shearer is probably 
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BUYERS INSPECTING 


his wool. 





Conipetent men are provided to shear the sheep, while others class and bale the fleeces, 





WOOL. 


Much shearing in Australia is done in contract shearing sheds, thus relieving the small farmer of the trouble of handling 


The illustration show 


buyers inspecting the wool in a shed of one of the great wool-broking firms. 


the prize workman in the world for speed 
and skill combined. The shearer has_ his 
Trades Unions and is very severe with his 
employers. The trouble arises over “ wet 
sheep.” If a sheep is wet the shearer may get 
rheumatism, and wet wool is liable to 
spontaneous combustion on its journey. Dis- 
putes arise incessantly as to whether sheep are 
wet or not. 

Sheep predominate, but cattle are also 
important. Many cattle-stations are remote 
from civilisation. Most of the cattle run about 
absolutely wild. By sheer pluck and skill of 
horsemanship the cattleman must dominate 
the wild oxen. The cattle are mustered in charge 
of expert stockmen, and sometimes journey 
thousands of miles to market. At night 
they must be guarded, as any fright would 
cause a stampede, in which at the worst, 
the whole camp of men and horses would 


be obliterated under pressure of thundering 
hoofs. 

The latest statistics (1923) show that the 
stock of sheep in the Commonwealth was, in 
1921, well over 82,000,000, cattle between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000, horses 2,500,000. 
The total quantity of wool grown is estimated 
at about 640,000,000 Ibs. 

Apple-growing is one of the great industries 
of Tasmania. Successful attempts have been 
made to introduce Australian wine 
into Europe. Australian wine, like 
Hungarian wine, was at first of 
uneven quality, but seems likely to rival the 
vintages of France and the Rhine. Sugar- 
growing is profitable, but sugar - growing 
generally requires coolie labour. South Sea 
island Kanakas used to be employed in Australia, 
but the practice has been prohibited. Bananas 
and pineapples grow abundantly, a certain 


Fruit 
and Wine 
Growing. 
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start has been made with coffee and cotton. 
After rains the Australian soil produces vege- 
tation with extraordinary speed, and the future 
of Australian agriculture has wonderful possi- 
bilities. Maize, wheat, and other cereals, and 
all fruits of the tropical as well as temperate 
zones flourish in Australia. The acreage given 
over to the production of wheat, hay, oats and 
maize is no less than 14 million acres ; 197,000 
acres are given over to sugar-cane producing 
about 24 million tons a year. 


ewe 
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denuded as regards surface, the mineral bodies 
should be closest to the hand of man. What- 
ever the explanation, the fact remains. In 
gold, silver, coal, copper, tin, and, judging 
from explorations now proceeding, in iron too, 
Australia is extraordinarily rich, and the total 
of its mineral wealth, already mined, or now 
clearly available, almost staggers credulity. 
During fifty-five years Australia produced 
mineral wealth almost equivalent to the 
British National Debt. The atmosphere of 


NORTH TERRACE: ADELAIDE. 


Adelaide is one of the most attractive cities in the world, with wide streets, a good climate and a contented people. 
North ‘Verrace is her Princes Street, with handsome buildings facing beautiful gardens with green palms, glorious flowers. 


and plashing fountains. 


Once Australia had its Himalayas writes 
Mr. Frank Fox, “ but countless centuries have 
eroded them until there is hardly 
a really significant mountain in 
Australia.” Assuming, and it is 
possible cnough, that in times of cataclysm the 
metals have sunk deep below the surface 
of the disturbed land, a reason would then 
be found why, in Australia, in the land most 


Mineral 
Wealth. 


Australia has often been an atmosphere of gold 
rushes. Though the rich cream of the early 
alluvial was soon exhausted, a steady return 
was kept up from battery and cyanide vat, 
keeping the continent well in the first flight of 
the world’s gold producers. The latest statistics 
(1921) show that the total value of gold pro- 
duced to date 1s £609,000,000. The coal output 

for 1921 is given at {10,983,757. | 
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ROYAL SHOW: 


A cattle parade that attracted a vast concourse of people. 
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ADELAIDE. 


As the illustration indicates, Adclaide looks one of the cleanest 


and most comfortable cities in Australia, and possesses many beautiful buildings. 


§ 4 
It is a long way to Australia. Five very 


long weeks in a steamer with few distrac- 
tions beyond deck quoits and dances, an odd 
life, a steamer life, friendships and flirtations, 
moonlight affairs, frustrated intentions of 
reading Gibbon or some solemn book—that 
is the atmosphere of the journey to Aus- 
tralia. Then we come to Fremantle, the 
port of Perth, and proceed to the next 
port of call, Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia. 

South Australia has been called the Garden 
State of the Commonwealth, its area is 380,070 
square miles, and its population 
495,160. It offers a great variety 
of scenery. The Murray River 
which rises in the Australian Alps has an odd 
life of its own—it has irrigated orchards along 
its banks, people live in barges, nomad fisher- 


South 
Australia, 


folk catch cod as big as sharks. The fisherman 
baits his line, ties it to a stake fixed on the river 
bank, and on the stake hangs a bell. Then the 
fisherman hides under the shadow of a gum 
tree and enjoys a quict pipe, while the fish 
obligingly catches itself, and does not need 
any play to bring it to land. Horribly 
cruel practices were attributed to Aborigines 
in this cod-fishery, the wretched captives 
having the lines forced through their gills to 
tether them and keep them alive until the 
right moment for sending them away fresh to 
market. 

In some places the scenery of South Australia 
resembles that of the Scottish Highlands, with 
rocky precipices, chasms and waterfalls almost 
rivalling the Alps, whilst in others it is more 
like the dry deserts of Arabia. But it is a 
country of big open spaces, where rich pasture- 
land and prosperous farms predominate. In 
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THE OLD GUM TREE AT GLENELG. 


This old tree, bent and withered, has become almost a shrine to the South Australians, attracting thousands of tourists 


every year. 
in the annals of the State. 


the central and southern districts of South 
Australia the climate corresponds to that of 
Italy and Spain; almost every conceivable 


variety of fruit, cereal, and vegetable is 
produced. 
The agricultural, pastoral and dairying 


industries are of enormous dimensions, and 
South Australian wines are, of course, well 
known ; large quantities of peaches, currants, 
sultanas, lemons and oranges are grown, the 
fruit-growing country in this State is very 
extensive and there are all possibilities for the 
successful expansion of the industry. 

Adelaide, with its amphitheatre of gently 
sloping mountains covered with vineyards, olive 
groves and almond trees has been called the 
Queen City of the South. A city of comfort, 
with ‘streets like gardens, with a prevailing 


It was under this tree that South Australia was declared a Province on December 28, 1836, marking an epoch 


display of vines, oranges and olives is the 
impression one receives from Adclaide, where 
everything is modern and up-to- 
date. It is one of the cleanest and 
most beautiful cities of Australia : 
the air is fresh, with an odour of ripened fruit 
and new-mown hay. Adelaide's chief attrac- 
tion is North Terrace, a fine thoroughfare lined 
by imposing buildings and strangely reminiscent 
of a Paris boulevard. Including the suburbs, 
the town has a population of just over a quarter 
of a million. 

Close at its doors Adelaide has on the sea- 
shore a Brighton of its own and a charming 
bathing place at Glenelg. 

South Australia’s chief historical treasure is 
perhaps the old gum tree at Glenelg, where she 
was proclaimed a Province in 1836. It is 


Adelaide. 
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gnarled and withered and bent into a sort of 
triumphal arch, but it is regarded as a tree of 
liberty; it has become a place of pilgrimage, 
attracting tens of thousands of people every 
year. 

Ostriches were introduced from South Africa 
and camels from Asia. The local camels are 
still more interesting and of great 
value as beasts of burthen in 
parts of the State where there is 
no water on the surface, and where their 
traditional powers of abstinence enable these 
ships of the desert to steer in safety, if not in 
comfort. We find ourselves transferred to some 
Oriental scene when we meet them plodding, 
groaning, extending their long necks towards 
distant parts of the Bush, and the illusion is 
strengthened by the sight of their Afghan drivers 
trudging beside them with their fierce Asiatic 
teards and flowing turbans. There is indeed 
quite a colony of these strange scttlers from a 
distant continent, and at Hergott, the Aus- 
tralian camel base, we actually find a Muham- 
madan mosque—the only one in Australia. It 
is not our usual idea of a mosque, for it is of 
vulgar galvanised iron, and far from possess- 
ing Oriental beauty, but it has a minaret, 
regulation fountains for ceremonial ablutions, 
in fact all that the pious Moslem can desire, 


Ships of 
the Desert. 
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By courtesy, Agent-General for South Australia. 


and we may watch the camel-men at their 
devotions regardless of the gaze of unbelievers. 

A portion of the interior of South Australia 
consists of a plateau of loose porous soil which 
retains rain-water instead of releasing it in the 
form of rivers ; accordingly the first impression 
was of waterless wastes and hopeless sterility, 
whereas the natural storage of water enables 
the red sandy soil to be made so fertile 
that it blossoms like the rose under proper 
tillage. 

The great bulk of the whole population 
of the Commonwealth of Australia is resident 
within a hundred miles of the coast. The State 
capitals are all seaport towns from which the 
great railways radiate. Australians in general 
prefer to dwell in the large towns which are the 
centres of commerce, or in the agricultural 
districts that lic immediately behind the coast, 
or in the back country given up to grazing. 
The great, sparsely-populated spaces which le 
behind are referred to as the Bush. 


§ 5 
The State of Victoria with an arca of 87,884 
square miles—about the size of Great Britain— 
is the smallest of the Commonwealth 
States, the most thickly populated, 
and it claims to be the most prosperous. 


Victoria. 





A CAMEL TRAIN IN AUSTRALIA, 


Camels have been utilised to advantage in arid parts of Australia, their ability to go without water being their chief 


asset, 
camels without them. 


Usually they have their own Afghan drivers, but it is said that the Australians can get far more work out of the 
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The mountainous nature of a large portion 
of Victoria makes its climate generally cooler 
than other States, with the exception perhaps 
of the high tablelands of New South Wales. A 
chain of hills, the Dividing Range, traverses the 
greater portion of the country from cast to west, 
the eastern portion being, locally, called the 
Australian Alps, with great snow peaks during 
many months of the year. Near Ballarat the 


mountains dwindle into what are only elevated 
plains. 


Beyond the lofty eminence of Mount 
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800,000 dairy cows and half a million horses. 
The oat harvest averages over six million bushels 
a year and the dairy and farmyard produce is 
estimated at something like {16,000,000 yearly. 
Thanks to irrigation, Victoria is also a great 
fruit-growing country with almost unlimited 
opportunitics. There are some 90,000 acres 
given up to orchards, the crop from which 
totals over six million pounds sterling a year. 
The southern coastlme offers a magnificent 
succession of bold promontories and sweeping 
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COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, 


The city proper occupies one square mile, every street is exactly a mile in length, and every street corner an exact 


tight angle. 
water imaginable. 


William in the west, the mountains give place 
to extensive stretches of open plains. 

The agriculture of Victoria is highly advanced, 
and the land-settlement policy is primarily 
designed to give newcomers with 
limited capital, but possessed 
of agricultural experience and fit 
qualifications for the undertaking, a fair start 
on a selected and productive undertaking, with 
some initial financial help. The live stock of 
Victoria numbers about 12 million sheep, nearly 


Land 
Settlement. 


But the beaches are the most wonderful in the world, with fine stretches of firm sand and the bluest 


beach-lined bays, broken by beautiful river 
estuaries. Amongst attractions for tourists are 
the great Buchan Caves in Eastern Victoria, 
haunts of surpassing beauty filled with sparkling 
stalactites and stalagmites and easy to traverse 
by electric light. The Murray River, and the 
Buffalo Plateau with its awe-inspiring gorges, 
waterfalls and snowy peaks have also great 
attractions for tourists. 

Melbourne is one of the most beautiful of 
places; there are white, creamy stretches of 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 
MELBOURNE : 


FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Melbourne is the present social and political capital of Australia, but will soon be dethroned us such by Canberra, the 
new Federal Capital, now in course of construction. 


firm sand, the most brilliant blue water imagin- 
able, surf-bathing for those who are not afraid 
of sharks. The great sea-bathing 
suburb is St.-Kilda. All sorts of 
dramatic stories are told about 
sharks at Melbourne, legs and arms may be 
snapped off, but encounters with them are 
looked upon by hunters almost as a form of 
sport. Practically all the large cities enjoy the 
proximity of the seaside. Australian children 
learn to swim almost as soon as they can walk. 
Melbourne is a typical Australian city. Like 
London, it has a city proper occupying one 
square mile. Every street corner is an exact right 
angle, and every street exactly a mile in length. 
From the great central railway station any part 
of the city can be reached in a few minutes 
by walking. The double line of tramways 
running along the centre ofthe broad streets 
leaves a way for the traffic on either side, as 
wide as a whole street is in older cities. 
In the square mile of city are all the public 
offices—-Houses of Parliament, Town Hall, 


Melbourne. 


Theatres, Banks, Stock Exchange, great offices 
and shops. | 

Beyond this compact business area the 
beautiful suburbs stretch for miles in every 
direction. In the early morning from the huge 
railway station endless streams of human beings 
emerge as train after train arrives from the 
suburbs. You might think you were in London, 
What strikes the visitor about the great towns 
in general is the prevailing spaciousness of the 
streets, the innumerable parks and _ botanical 
gardens. 

The people are well housed and every family 
can obtain a comfortable cottage to suit its 
means, a garden in front and a plot of ground 
behind. Australian suburban houses, generally 
speaking, are single-storied bungalows or villas 
as they are called, each standing in its plot of 
garden. There are, of course, also handsomé 
and more costly structures. In the hot weather 
the bamboo blind is drawn to keep the sun off 
the house-front, in the cool of the evening you 
sit on your wide verandah in your easy chair, 
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SYDNEY : 


Sydney Harbour is one of the most wonderful places in the world, stretching its arms and creeks of deepest azure 
watcr for miles inland, combining all the delights of Nature with the seriousness of trade. 


clad in cool flannels. The verandah is a feature. 
In the streets exposed to the sun, verandahs 
are commonly carried over the pavement to 
provide shade. Otherwise life is very much as 
in England. 

Melbourne is the present capital and head- 
quarters of the Federal Government. In enter- 
ing the Iederation, New South Wales made it a 
condition that the new Federal capital should 
be within her territory, and in 1908 a suitable 
site was acceptcd at Yass-Canberra, and the 
foundation stone was laid on March 12th, 1913. 
The war and Australia’s loyal help in the 
Empire's crisis temporarily stopped the building 
of the city, but the work is now proceeding 
apace, and in a few years Canberra will be 
ready to occupy the same position in Australia 
as that which Washington occupies in the 
United States. 

Ballarat—to-day the second city in Victoria 
—was the great centre of the gold-mining 
industry in the days when gold was first 


discovered, lying on the top of the ground or 
just below the roots of the grass. Thither 
people rushed to pick up fortunes. 
The road from Melbourne was 
crowded with wagons and horse- 
men and diggers on foot, most of them knowing 
nothing atall about digging. Within ten years 
of the date when a tribe of aborigines roamed 
in undisputed possession of the valley of virgin 
bush, a hundred thousand diggers were living 
under canvas, gold mad. The roaring days of 
Ballarat had begun. Not so many years ago 
some of those diggers were still alive in Ballarat, 
ready to point to where some great building 
now stands and to tell you, “ Here I sank my 
first shaft, and there I bottomed on a hatful 
of nuggets.” These veterans ‘‘ would show 
you the forge where one picturesque digger had 
his horse shod with shoes of gold, and hard by, 
the hotel where lucky miners lit their pipes with 
five-pound notes and adorned the barmaids 
with necklaces made of virgin nuggets; the 


Ballarat. 
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THE HARBOUR. 


The fifth port of the Commonwealth, Sydney, has surprisingly little noise and confusion when we consider her huge 


tonnage statistics. Ocean liners from all parts of the world exchange reminiscences with interstate steamers and pursue 
their dignified way quite regardless of the host of little ferry-boats which dash from shore to shore like agitated caterpillars, 


theatre where Lola Montes sang and danced 
her way into the hearts of thousands of red- 
shirted men—not another woman in the whole 
house—and the stage where she stood bowing 
amid a golden shower of nuggets and specimens.” 
The roar of quartz batteries lulled the children 
to sleep at nights and between the shops and 
houses were reared the ‘‘ poppet heads” and 
heaps of tailings that marked the situation of 
active operations. At the present day Victoria 
ranks only third as a gold-producing State, 
yielding about 20 per cent. of the total output. 
The most productive mines are at Ballarat 
and Bendigo. 
§ 6 


From Melbourne to Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, is a railway journey of twenty-one 
hours. We travel through many 
prosperous farming districts, many 
thriving towns, and reach the 
Murray River near Albany to pass over into 


New South 
Wales. 


New South Wales. On through the great 
merino wool districts, passing great sheep-runs 
to climb from the fertile plains to the Blue 
Mountains, thence we rush down the coast slope 
towards Sydney. 

Sydney Harbour is, of course, world-famous, 
a maze of blue waters, fringed with steep hills. 
The area of the harbour Is so 
vast, its windings are so amazing, 
that it offers the wildest and 
loveliest scenery instantly. It rivals Naples, 
Rio or Constantinople. The bays and coves 
wind for well over a hundred miles and form a 
little sea in themselves, with lovely islands 
scattered about it. Enter through the narrow 
gate between two lofty cliffs which guard the 
entrance to the sea and you are in a maze of 
gleaming blue waters, whose wooded beaches 
offer soothing contrasts to the blue of the 
cloudless skies. Around the quays is all the 
bustle of a great trade; the trains bring dowh 


Sydney. 
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their wool and mutton, cattle are slaughtered 
on Glebe Island; The Circular Quay and 
Wooloomooloo Bay live in an intense din of 
rattling derricks, donkey-engines and shouting 
porters; but take a boat through the hill- 
fringed windings, and in an hour you can find 
yourself in the wildest and loveliest scenery 
imaginable, orange orchard country, winding 
fjords clothed in all the wondrous wild-flowers 
of the Bush, the tranquil beauty and serene 
peacefulness of far distances, and yet you are 
still in Sydney Harbour. It is this blending 
of bay and city, tree-clad hills and suburban 
gardens, shricking trade and the calm serenity 
of Nature, that gives Sydney her charm. 

As regards the city of Sydney, we need only say 
that it will stand comparison with any European 
city, with its spacious streets and magnificent 
buildings, its great and beautiful parks and 
gardens, to say nothing of all the pleasure 
resorts that lie close at hand. Reached from 
Sydney in less than an hour is the vast National 
Park—a huge virgin stretch of 33,747 acres 
where the wilderness lives its solitary life with- 
out fear of disturbance, and contrives to draw 
about it rivers and mountains, seacoast and 
plain, all the strange wild fauna it loves. 
Civilisation and the wilderness here in Sydney 
dwell cheek by jowl. Inland we visit the 
wonderful Jenolan caves, white, glistening 
subterranean palaces; at Katoomba we see 
the Falls and the thick forests that clothe these 
Blue Mountains, and the long fertile valleys 
that fall away to the sea. 

We need not enlarge on the resources of 
New South Wales. The late Lord Northcliffe 
A Sunny. Said that he had seen more sun- 
Land o shine there in a few weeks than he 
Wool. had ever expected to sce in the 
whole of his life. The State has an arca of 
310,367 square miles. On the other hand, the 
population, though comparatively numcrous 
for Australia generally, is only just over 
2,000,000, or less than a third that of London. 
But the resources areimmense. It is the leading 
wool-growing State. The stock of sheep is over 
37 millions, of cattle over 3 millions and of 
horses about 700,000; the wool produced 
annually is 285 million lbs. on an average, and 
butter 100 million Ibs. Broken Hill possesses 
the greatest silver mines in the world. 


The area under cultivation is about 44 million 
acres, producing about 4o million bushels of 
wheat and 34 million of maize—while the pas- 
toral resources are renowned. It is also a fruit- 
growing country. As in other States, New 
South Wales has room for all the farmers and 
rural workers she can attract. 

Much of the prosperity depends on the rainfall, 
good and bad seasons seem to move in cycles 
and there have been times when, 
after a severe drought, grass has — 
scarcely sprouted, causing terrible 
mortality among the flocks, but elaborate 
irrigation works and the damming of rivers has 
gone a long way to lessen the evil. A great dam 
across the Murrumbidgee River at a ravine 1s 
only second to the great Aswan dam in Egypt. 
A great wall about a quarter of a mile long 
and 236 feet high collects the water in a huge 
lake whence it is distributed by canals over 
millions of acres. The catchment area of this 
dam includes about 5,000 square miles. The 
great problem of Australian agriculture is how 
best to conserve and use the water supply that 
fills rivers and creeks in the winter and spring 
months, sufficiently to float a battleship. It has 
taken the action of the Federal Government to 
work out the schemes of ingenious and success- 
ful water conservation now being carried out 
in every agricultural district of the Common- 
wealth. Tanks and dams that dot the country 
in thousands catch and impound the rains of 
winter. 


The Great 
Damas. 


$7 

If we linger long over Queensland or Western 
Australia we shall risk repetition. They are 
studded with wheat farms, dairy 

Queensland. farms and cattle ranches. Queens- 
land has an unoccupied area of 

over 100 million acres, and financial assistance 
is offered to settlers by the Government. The 
total population in 1921 was 755,972, the total 
area being 670,500 square miles, nearly six 
times that of Great Britain, but about one- 
fourth only is under cultivation. No State is 
in greater need of settlers and no State has made 
more progress recently. It has very flour- 
ishing irrigation fruit-growing settlements. 
Cotton-growing has increased in a marvellous 
manner, and great hopes are entertained of 
splendid returns. And Nature has given 
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Queensland a glorious climate. The capital of 
Queensland, Brisbane, is a prosperous town, 
where palms, bananas and bamboos flourishing 
in the sun give it a semi-tropical aspect. 

About one-third of Western Australia’s 
975,920 square miles of territory lies within 
the tropics. It is the largest of the 
six States, a land of great possi- 
bilities. On the discoveries of the 
goldfields, adventurers flocked from every 
quarter so fast that within ten years the popu- 
lation of Westralia increased fourfold. As the 


Westralia. 


Photochron, 


THE MINARET: JENOLAN CAVES, N.S.W. 


The Jenolan Caves are among the most wonderful in existence and contain some of 
Nature's most beautiful handiwork ; fairy palaces supportcd on fluted columns, glorious 
draperies, coral bowers and fairy grottoes. The illustration shows a natural minaret, 


comparable with anything produced by Eastern architect. 


took to the land. 





yield of gold decreased mcre and more people 
Perth has a population of 
161,773, with Fremantle as her port. The 
growth of the city of Perth is one of the wonders 
of the world. It was not until 1829 that the 
first stone was laid, not until 187 that the 
present Town Hall was begun. But to-day 
Perth is a great, prosperous, modern city, with 
stately buildings and glorious parks and public 
gardens on the shore of the Swan River. Its 
growth is mainly due to its favoured position 
as the capital of a gold-mining State, the mines 
of which are second only 
to those of South Africa 
in richness, 

Coolgardie, the one-time 
Eldorado, now almost 
deserted, is 360 miles away. 
Kalgoorlie, situated on what 
ten years ago was a desert, 
is now a modern city 
lighted by electricity and 
boasting luxurious hotels, 
an eminently healthy place 
where weak lungs are 
speedily healed. 

‘In the north there are 
regions which are still little 
explored and almost devoid 
of white settlers ; but pos- 
sessing forty to fifty thou- 
sand vigorous aborigines.’ 
The wealth of the fisheries 
on the west coast is 
remarkable, ‘‘every inlet 
and river teeming with 
valuable edible fish. At 
Broome, a system of catch- 
ing fish by means of traps 
is in vogue. The traps are 
made of wire netting with 
wings which form a race. 
The tide does the work. 
The traps are covered at 
high tide, and when the 
water rushes out fish are 
swept into the wire and 
caught by the ton.” 

One of the many pictur- 
esque sights of Australia is 
to be found in the pearl 
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QUEENSLAND : 


Pineapples originated in Tropical America. 
flowers and their black seeds were produced. 
many as 2,653 having been raised on one single acre. 


fisheries, whose romance contrasts with the more 
prosaic commercial aspects of the Common- 
The wealth. For nearly three-quarters 
Romance of of a century sporting adventurers 
Pearling- —_ have been scouring a thousand miles 
of coast and directing the energies of their wild 
Asiatic crews and reckless divers—precious 
settlers numbering 2,000 with townships of their 
own, specially exempted from the laws which 
exclude coloured folk. A sinister note is 
struck by the fact that one of the principal 
centres of pearling is called Shark Bay, but 
the labour has proved worthy of the risks, 
for Westralia provides more than _ three- 
quarters of the world’s supply. On the north- 
west coast there are abundant turtle, yielding 
precious and beautiful tortoiseshell, which is 
exported to all parts of the world. The 
dugong, or sea-cow, is algo valuable. It is 
caught like a whale and is believed to have 
inspired stories of mermaids owing to its 
habit of suckling its young at the breast; 
but there is certainly nothing poetic about 


A PINEAPPLE PLANTATION, 


The fruit was originally a incre thickening of the stem, whereon the blue 
Nowadays pineapples flourish in all the coastal districts of Queensland, as 


its appearance. Indeed, it might be mis- 
taken for some kind of sea-pig, and may 
reach a length of twelve fect, with a weight 
of 600 lbs. It tastes like pork or bacon, 
and yields fine hides as well as medicinal oils. 
There remains Tasmania, originally called 
Van Diemen’s Land, the fair island State of 
the Commonwealth, with fields and 
Tasmania. gardens of old-world greenness. 
It has a harbour at Hobart that 
rivals Sydney in beauty though geographically 
less accessible. The city climbs up Mount 
Wellington, a long-cxtinct volcano, that wears 
a cap of snow during the great bulk of the year. 
The island has a copious rainfall; otherwise the 
climate is almost perfect. The island is 180 miles 
long and 150 miles broad. Tasmania, whose 
productions are much like those of the mainland, 
prides itself on its Englishry and has called 
many of its counties by English names—Devon, 
Dorset, Kent, Cumberland. Beautiful Hobart 
and lovely Launceston are the two principal 
towns. 
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§ 8 

The wild animals of Australia are as inter- 
esting as the aboriginal people. They have 
already been dealt with in a gencral survey ; but 
perhaps a few words might be added. The 
rivers, the salt, brackish, and fresh-water lakes 
are well provided with fish, often most valuable 
asafood supply. But scientists take a different 
and more exalted view. One fish of Australian 
inland waters, easily miscalled the Burnett 
salmon, is one of the world’s marvels. It in- 
habits only two of the Queensland rivers at the 
present day; but some ten to twenty million 
years ago its forcbears were found in almost all 
the continents. We now know it as Neocera- 
todus. It breathes air through lungs and repre- 
sents one of the first attempts of the water 
creatures to leave the sea and come to live 
inland. Australia has, in the north, two forms 


By courtesy, Agent-General for Tasmania, 


of crocodile—a very large one, as much as 
thirty-three feet long; and another of quite 
moderate size—five or six feet. Its lizards are 
the most remarkable now living; its snakes 
include some remarkable non - venomous 
pythons, and a good many poisonous snakes of 
the cobra family, but ”o vipers (despite erroneous 
native names). The birds of the island-continent 
include the large passerine Lyre bird with a 
wonderful tail, a few species of paradise, some 
remarkable hawks and eagles (but vo vultures), 
some primitive gallinaceous types, the mega- 
podes; then the large cassowaries and an 
amazing variety of parrots, cockatoos, and 
parrakeets. The mammals as already mentioned 
are nearly restricted to the Marsupials, which 
are of two kinds, the kangaroos, whalangers 
and their many relatives, and carnivorous forms 
with teeth like those of a doy, the Tasmanian 





HOBART : TASMANIA. 
Hobart is the most picturesque of all Australian capitals, nestling beneath the sombre slopes of Mount Wellington, with 


one of the finest harbours in the world. 


The town has a quaint old-world air, with its virginia creepers, beeches, oaks 


and pines, and glimpses of the harbour from beneath gabled roofs reminiscent of Sydney fifty years ago. 
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Devil or the Das- 
yure, the Thylacine 
wolf, and various 
mis¢alled ‘“ bandi- 
coots.” The country 
fortunately lacks 
the poisonous flies 
of Africa, but it 
possesses forms of 
termite .or white 
ants which eat 
timber: everything 
made of wood be- 
comes, under their 
attacks, a mass of 
powder. 


POPULATION, 
ETC. 


The area and popu- 
lation of the various 
States is as follows: 
New South Wales, 
309,432 square 
miles, population 
2,100,371; Vic- 
toria, 87,884 square 
miles, population 
1,531,280; Queens- 
land, 670,500 square 
miles, population 
755,972 whites, 
30,000 aboriginals ; 
South Australia, 
380,070 squarc miles, 
population 495,160 ; 
Westralia, 975,920 
square miles, popula- 
tion 332,732 whites, 
some 40,000 abori- 
gines; Tasmania, 
26,215 square miles, 
population 213,780 ; 
Northern Territory, 
523,620 square miles, 
population 3,867 
whites, 50,000 aboriginals ; I‘ederal Territory, 940 
square miles, population 2,572. The six chief cities 
of Australia together contain 44°24 per cent. of the 
Commonwealth population, distributed as follows : 
Sydney, 955,900 (43°99 per cent. of the State total); 
Melbourne, 816,800 (51°36 per cent.); Brisbane 
230,200 (29°19 per cent.) ; Adelaide, 270,329 (52°67 
percent.); Perth, 161,773 (47°09 per cent.); 
Hobart, 54,566 (24°92 percent.). The products of 
Australia have already been dealt with in the text. 

Mention may be made here of the lonely island 
of Nauru, which stands 26 miles south of the 





By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 
MONTEZUMA FALLS: TASMANIA. 
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Tasmania, though only the size of Ireland, possesses scenery of some grandeur, as may be 
gathered from this glimpse of the Dundas railway with a mighty waterfall pouring down 
precipitous cliffs amid a wild tangle of romantic forest. 


Equator, and has an area of 5,400 acres, four-fifths 
of which is phosphate bearing, the phosphates 
being the finest and most extensive in the Pacific. 
These are worked in conjunction with those on 
Ocean Island by the British Phosphates Com- 
mission, which comprises three members appointed 
by the Home, Australian, and New Zealand 
Governments respectively. Nauru was, until 1914, 
part of the German Protectorate of New Guinea, 
but is now governed under mandate from the 
League of Nations by an Administrator appointed 
by the Commonwealth of Australia. 


T 
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IX—NEW ZEALAND 


EW ZEALAND is in many ways a 
paradise. It is wonderfully fertile, 

a land of milk and honey, and has 

one of the mildest and pleasantest climates in 
the world, lying midway between the Tropics 
The Land 2nd the Pole, but does not exclude 
and the cool regions where there is nothing 
i a to protect its waters from direct 
access to the Antarctic. It has the lowest death- 
rate in the world—8-77 per thousand as com- 
pared with Australia’s g‘21, England’s 13:7, 
and 14°5 for the United States. To quote 
Mr. Massey, Premier of New Zealand, ‘‘ So 
far as environment is concerned, one has only 
to look at New Zealand’s position on the 
map, a long, narrow country running due 
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By courtesy of che High Commissioner, 


north and south, laved by the blue waters of 
the Pacific, a land of mountains and plains, hills 
and valleys, sunshine and plenty, a land fitted 
to be tne home of a great race, where liberty, 
justice and righteousness will reach to greater 
heights than they have attained in any other 
country, where every man will sit under his 
own vine and fig tree, no one daring to make 
him afraid.” 

The New Zealanders are not expansive 
people, but they are genuine and trustworthy. 
Their character is a standing proof of the 
laws of heredity. The original settlers were 
picked Britons. Think of the difficulties that 
confronted them, difficulties that would have 
deterred any but the best or the most desperate, 
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DAIRY CATTLE: NEW ZEALAND. 


Taranaki is the distinctive dairy province of New Zenland, with rolling slopes covered with cattle. In the centre 
of this district is Mount Egmont, a symmetrical cone of surpassing beauty over 8,000 feet in height, 
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WAIROA FALLS: NORTH AUCKLAND. 


Auckland province is the home of the giant kauri, one of the finest timbers in the world, 


Here we see it being floated 


down from the bush to the sawmills. 


difficulties only to be compared with those which 
inspired our forebears to fantastic adventures 
and raised the British Empire to the first 
rank in the enterprises of mankind. Think of 
the appalling distance, the certainty of perils 
and hardships, the hideous uncertainties of 
existence in a new land about which very little 
was known, very little more than the presence 
of warlike cannibals and head-hunters. The 
adventurers of Britain went out, they saw, they 
made good. 

The history of New Zealand is brief and recent. 
The west coast of South Island was discovered 
by Tasman (godfather of Tasmania) 
in 1642. The intrepid Captain 
Cook paid many visits from 1769 
onwards. But the first settlement of Europeans 
did not occur until 1814 ; the first real coloniza- 
tion was in 1825; a separate colony was 
recognized in 1840; and in 1907 New Zealand 
received the gratifying title of a Dominion. 


Triumphant 
Progress. 


The superficial idea in England is that Australia 
and New Zealand mean much the same thing. 
It may be well, therefore, to mention that New 
Zealand lies some 1,200 miles away from 
Australia, has a coastline of 4,330 miles, revels 
in orgies of distance; that the educational 
facilities are unique, and the highest oppor- 
tunities of advancement are freely open. to 
all; that the settlers have been men of all 
ranks, from factory class to public school type, 
almost without exception folk who combined 
the spirit of adventure with the spirit of creation. 

The enterprise, energy, wise laws, system of 
education, are ideal in New Zealand. The 
country possesses coal and minerals, 
and is setting an example to the 
rest of the world by the utilization 
of the remarkable resources in hydro-electric 
power. Current is so cheap in the area supplied 
by the Lake Coleridge scheme in Canterbury 
that electricity costs next to nothing at all. 


Industry. 
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It is a pastoral and dairying country. In 1923 
there were no less than 3,480,694 cattle and 
23,081,439 sheep, apart from immense numbers 
of pigs and horses. Every housewife in England 
can swear by Canterbury lamb, and refrigeration 
has made possible the placing of New Zealand 
dairy produce,in the English market. 

The scenery, to quote an American author, 
‘is beautiful in every physical feature.’ New 
Zealand has mountain ranges almost as notable 
as the Rockies, with canyons and peaks of great 
grandeur, lakes with bush-clad shores, clear as 
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PRIMITIVE COOKING. 


Whenever possible, Maoris formed their camps near some boiling geyser, whose never-failing steam 


comes in handy for domestic purposes. 
evening meal over this primitive stove. 


crystal; plentiful rivers and streams cascading 
from great heights or moving silently and peaee- 
fully on; fjords and sounds rivalling those of 
Norway, arms of the Pacific penetrating many 
miles into mountainous country ; pasture valleys 
and plains of wide extent and wonderful 
fertility. 

Most amazing of all, however, is the way in 
which New Zealand nourishes within her breast 
a whole arsenal, a whole forge of Nature’s 
Titanic forces. 





The illustration shows a Maori housewife cooking her 


In the North Island, the home of the remark- 
able Maoris, is a volcanic strip, a great tableland | 
over a thousand feet in average 
above sea-level, rising in parts to 
volcanic mountains, dotted with 
lakes and pitted with geysers, miniature. 
volcanoes of ever-bubbling mud and mineral 
springs. It is not a barren strip nor a scene of 
devastation. There are areas of pumice wastes 
with stunted vegetation, but for the most part 
we find a wonderland of strange sights ard 
beauties, with virgin forests of evergreen bush 
and steam clouds 
from an uncanny 
underworld. 

The unpro- 
nounceable Wha-~ 
karewarewa is a 
geyser valley 
almost as strik- 
ing as its 
name, and offers . 
every kind of 
thermal activity. 
Here visitors are 
advised to keep 
to well-marked 
paths, for the 
ground is so soft 
and hot that 
people have been 
known to step 
straight through 
the crust of the 
earth and receive 
terrible burns; 
even a walking 
stick thrust into 
the ground pro- 
duces a wisp of 
steam when withdrawn, so that we have all the 
sensations of walking over a particularly hot 
portion of the world to come. And there are 
two specially vigorous geysers which hurl boiling 
water to a height of 100 feet. In this district, 
too, is Mount Tarawera, which erupted in 1886 
and wiped out some Maori villages. The famous 
Pink Terraces, which used to fringe a beautiful 
little lake, were also destroyed by this eruption, 
which scattered vast quantities of mud and rocks 
for miles around. Lake Rotomahana was 


An Uncann 
Underworld. 
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THE INFERNO* TIKITERE, NEAR ROTORUA. 


A valley of furiously boiling pools, great ponds of seething mud, hot beds of sulphur and mud volcanoes, 
half hidden by clouds of steam. 


formed during this period of terror and the 
waters of the lake still boil in places, while cliffs 
of many colours breathe forth clouds of steam, 
The crater Waimangu used once upon a time 
to throw up a vast column of steam and water 
to the height of goo feet, and though it is now 
content to growl and rumble and discharge hot 
vapours, the activity of the district is not dead, 
as we may perceive at Frying Pan Flat, another 
crater close by, which burst into fury in 1917, 
and still hurls tons of boiling water down the 
valley. There are also geysers which play with 
clockwork regularity, heated rivals of the 
waters of Versailles, quite fairy-like in their 
activity; and there are exquisitely dainty 
springs of tinted mud, and a lake basin through 
which millions of gallons of water disappear 
every day into unknown depths. All through 
this realm of ogres we hear weird hisses, Titanic 
throbs in the depths of the earth, hobgoblin 
protests as though imprisoned giants were hotly 
clamouring for release. 





The headquarters for this uncanny Dantesque 
region is Rotorua, once the home of aboriginal 
natives, then a Maori settlement 
and stronghold, now a modern 
town. The Maoris usually en- 
camped themselves in the neighbourhood of 
hot springs, which they found useful for cooking 
and heating, and the modern visitor is attracted 
by the various elements of a successful spa, a 
dry, bracing climate and every kind of bath 
invented by Nature or man, quite apart from 
the various marvels of the neighbourhood and 
the opportunity of making acquaintance with 
the most engaging people of the past. The 
Maoris present a remarkable instance of real 
savages attaining to a comparatively high 
standard of civilization; they have 
certainly adapted themselves to white 
ways more successfully than most 
Africans and Asiatics. According to their tradi- 
tion, they came originally in great double war- 
canoes from the direction of Samoa, and carried 


Rotorua. 


The 
Maoris, 
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everything before them. At any rate, their 
martial pride provoked them to try an issue 
with white folk and they were by no means easy 
to reduce by force of arms; but they found far 
more potent enemies in the trade spirits, in the 
tubercular and other diseases of the whites, 
which gradually reduced their numbers from 
150,000 to less than 50,000. Unlike other native 
races, however, they are not dying out ; indeed, 
they are now more than holding their own, a 
population of 49,844 in 1911 having risen to 
52,751 in 1921 ; they actually own seven million 
acres of land, some as individuals, but mostly as 
tribes; nay, further, they possess votes and 
send members to Parliament, including one 
gentleman who has graduated at an University 
and has been called to the Bar. 

They still cherish aboriginal customs, greet 
one another by rubbing noses, and their women 
wear strange cloaks and ornaments of feathers. 
But most of their savagery is a genial pose kept 
up to attract tourists to Rotorua, for they are 
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shrewd enough to play up to the white man’s 
curiosity ; they organize exhibitions of their 
songs and dances, exaggerating the ferocity of 
their war-whoops and at the same time pro- 
viding sweet barbaric varieties of missionary 
hymns. Their chief war dance, the Haka, is 
performed with pendant tongues and popping 
eyes and the wild spearing of imaginary enemies, 
all artistically done with rhythmical effect. 
They are naturally very fine sportsmen, and 
though they have taken successfully to football, 
golf, and other white pastimes, 
they have not lost their ancient 
cunning. No one can surpass them 
as swimmers ; they know how to track birds 
and mark them down in swamps like retrievers ; 
but perhaps the finest of all their sports is to 
be found in hurdle races with canoes. A pole is 
fixed horizontally above the water and the 
competitors paddle up to it at full speed, then 
they suddenly run back to the stern of the canoe 
so as to tilt the prow up on to the pole; this 


Old-Time 
Sportsmen. 








A SEASIDE SUBURB OF CHRISTCHURCH : NEW ZEALAND. 
The Province of Canterbury was planned as a Church of England settlement, and an endeavour made to produce a 


replica of English life as it was in the eighties. 


Christchurch, the capital, has many English characteristics and is known as 


the most English city in the Dominion. Like its Hampshire namesake, it stands on the River Avon. 
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By courtesy of the High C ommissioner. 


REFRIGERATING CHAMBER : 





NEW ZEALAND. 


While waiting for shipment, the carcasses of lamb and mutton are kept in huge refrigerating chambers. Then they are 
packed in clean cotton wrappers and transferred to the insulated cold-storage chambers of the ships, in which they are 


carried to all parts of the world. 


is the critical moment, and now they must rush 
forward like lightning to slide the canoe across 
the pole. Thus they succeed in surmounting 
the obstacle, though they are often thrown 
headlong into the water. 

Auckland, the largest and most northerly 
province, comprises about one-fourth of the 
total area of New Zealand. It is 
full of potentialities, but has been 
held back by early troubles with the 
natives. Oranges, lemons, limes, olives, tobacco, 
hemp, all sort of fruits flourish and provide 
exports. It is an improvement on the climate 
of Sicily, pleasanter in winter, less fierce in 
summer, 7. 

Here is the home of the giant kauri, one of the 
finest timbers in the world, a great basis of gum 
harvests. The gum is not merely extracted from 
the trunks as in Europe; it oozes out of the 


Auckland, 


trees, hardens, and then drops off into the soil. 
Huge areas of country, where the kauri once 
flourished, even sites of burnt-out forests, are 
given over into the hands of gum-diggers — 
who extract the treasure from the heavy- 
laden soil for use in varnish and linoleum 
manufacture. 

Wellington, the capital of the Dominion, 
situated on Cook Strait, which separates North 
and South Islands, is a striking modern town 
built on several hills, and possesses one of the 
finest commercial harbours in the world. 


§ £ 
The Southern Alps, a magnificent range of 
snow mountains, traverse the whole length of 
South Island likea backbone. To the east their 
splendid peaks gradually melt away into those 
fertile plains which mainly attracted the first 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 
SWORD FISH. 


These mighty fish, sometimes weighing as much as Soo Ibs. are caught with rod and 
They are very ferocious and sometimes take as long as 
two hours to land. The two in the illustration weighed about 450 Ibs. each, 


line off the New Zealand coast. 


settlers. On the western side, the mountains 
are shrouded in luxuriant forests with a wealth 
of giant tree ferns and choking 
creepers. One of the most remark- 
able features of these Alps 
is the Franz Josef Glacier, which descends 
9,000 feet over a length of eight and a half miles 
and stops within half a mile of the ‘sea; on 
either side steep slopes covered with variegated 
forests offer a wonderful contrast to the glare 
of ice and snow. The two most important indus- 
tries on the west coast are gold- and coal- 
mining, though timber mills and agriculture 


South 
Igland, 
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have gradually pushed their 
way to the fore. 

But the most attractive 
feature of South Island is 
the west coast sounds, 
resembling Norwegian 
fjords. The most famous. 
is Milford Sound, which is. . 
sometimes no more than 
500 yards wide, with bush- . 
clad cliffs rising sheer above- 
the placid waters toa height 
of 5,000 feet, while mighty 
waterfalls hurl themselves. 
from rocky fastnesses. 
straight down into the cool. 
depths below. The largest 
of these is the Sutherland. 
Falls, 1,904 feet high, said 
to be the highest waterfall. 
in the world, descending in 
three great leaps, but the: 
Bowen Fall and Stirling 
Falls are scarcely less. 
admirable. We feel very: 
small amid these evidences. 
of Nature’s vastness, pre- 
cipitous glacier terminals, 
and the stern, cold majesty 
of the mountain peaks,. 
something like intruders as. 
we enter the brooding soli-. 
tude of what has been 
termed “the fairyland of 
the giants.” 

Settlements in New Zea- 
land were made according 
to nationality. The Scots. 
chose that part of South Island whose climate 
and great brown mountains reminded them of 
their own land, and the chief town 
was called Dunedin, the oldname of 
Edinburgh; the English settled in 
Canterbury and Wellington provinces; while 
Auckland contained a mixture of both. 
Throughout New Zealand the Scottish element 
prevails more than in any other dependencies, 
except perhaps parts of east Canada. The 


The 
Towns, 


‘towns are thriving rather than imposing, but 


there is plenty of comfort for the workers, there 
are gardens for the humblest. 
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Dunedin, with a population of 73,470, displays 
the solid prosperity to be expected from Scottish 
settlers, and at the same time some 
of the beauties of a southern 
Edinburgh. Dunedin is built of 
grey stone and stands on steep hills; though 
not aged enough to boast of an old town, she 
possesses an upper one; and she secks to 
emphasise the illusion by such names as Princes 
Street, George Street, and Moray Place, as well 
as by a Burns’ Monument. Her Leith, however, 
is styled Port Chalmers, some seven miles down 
the long Otago harbour. 

The Canterbury Province was settled under 
the auspices of an Archibishop of Canterbury 
with the idea of forming a Church 
of England colony, and the idea 
went so far that a fine Cathedral 
was built at Christchurch, the capital, which is 
far too roomy and rectangular to resemble an 
English cathedral city, but has given the names 
of English dioceses to many of her streets. She 
has a prosperous air with her gay parks and 
miles of suburban villas, and contains a popula- 
tion of 110,201. The Otira tunnel, which was 
opened in August, 1923, is the longest in the 
British Empire and the seventh longest in the 
world ; it will provide direct rail communication 
between the west and east 
coasts of South Island, 
Christchurch and_ Grey- 
mouth being the respective 
terminuses. It is 5} miles 
long, and cost £1,515,576. 


POPULATION, ETC. 


The total area of the 
Dominion inclusive of al! in- 
sular possessions is 103,568 
square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,250,942 (exclusive of 
the island dependencies, pop. 
13,200, and Maoris numbering 
52,571). Wellington, the 
capital, has 112,080 inhabi- 
tants. Other towns are Auck- 
land (164,450), Christchurch 
f 10,201), and Dunedin 


Dunedin. 


Christ- 
church, 


73,470). Meat production 
mainly mutton), and:the pro- 
duction of dairy produce are 
the chief industries. | During 8, 
t st-war perio airy 
prodtics of New Zealand has 
gradually tended to supplant 
that of Denmark, much nearer 
at hand, in the British market. 


‘hote: Sunith. 
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SAMOA. 


Although it might be more conveniently 
treated under another heading, a word may be 
said here about Samoa, the Navigators’ Islands 
of the French, part of which group was captured 
by New Zealand troops in 1914 from the 
Germans and is now administered by New 
Zealand under a mandate of the League of 
Nations. Tutuila, Tau, and other islands of the 
Manua group are under the Stars and Stripes, 
and of Pagopago, the finest harbour in the 
group. The United States have made a naval 
station. The rest of the archipelago is called 
Western Samoa, and this forms the mandated 
territory which is governed by an Administrator 
assisted by a Legislative Council of four official 
and an equal number of unofficial members. 
Copra is the chief product. The native Samoans 
have some claims to be the finest of all the 
Polynesians, and Upolu, the chief island of 
Western Samoa is perhaps the pear! of the 
Pacific, an enchanted Paradise of idleness and 
joy such as Loti and Stevenson have praised. 
Apia, on Upolu, is the capital of Western Samoa. 
The total area of the territory is 1,050 square 
miles, and the population is estimated (1923) 
at 38,100. 





SAMOA: TOMB OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


He was buried near his home at Vailima in one of the Samoan Islands now 
administered under mandate by New Zealand. His descriptions in ‘Treasure Island” 
and elsewhere entitle him to be regarded as the poet and historian of the South Seas. 
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X—OCEANIA 


ICTION and films fill us with wild 
dreams of the joys and glories of the 

South Sea Islands. Long lines of 
creamy surf mark the coral reefs at our 
approach ; coral necklaces are smothered in 
, lace beside the bosoms of maiden 
Glamour of islands whose tresses are wildly 
the Islands. 1) uriant palms, sago-palms, 
banana leaves, mysterious jungles of rare 
tropical verdure. The coral, which we may 
have seen previously in an ear-ring, lavishes 
itself beneath the waters in precious reefs and 
rocks, gleams and glitters through the blue 
lagoons with the opalescent iridescence of 
mother-of-pearl. What subtle mirages mirrored 
in curved beaches, what subtle silences and 
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mysterics and secrets of times when Nature 
was undisturbed by man! And here, we are 
told, the kindest, most beautiful children 
of Nature live like mermaids in an idle, 
non-moral paradise with little or no raiment, 
frolic in the foam, eat fruit, never need 
to work, enjoy the ideal substitute for old- 
age pensions. And here but little knowledge 
is needed to grow rich rapidly on copra and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The other side of the picture suggests a region 
infested by innumerable insects, snakes, mos- 
. quitoes, small-pox, consumption, 
malaria, cannibals, head-hunters, 
poisoned arrows, deeds of dark- 
ness, treachery, disease, hurricanes, cyclones. 


Flies in’ 
the Amber. 


PRIMITIVE WATER CARRIERS. 


The natives of New Britain lack not only clothes but tubs and barrels, so when they have to carry water from one place 
to_another, they plug one end of a bamboo pole, pour the water in at the other and are ready for their journey. 
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This view was summed up 
by a comic advertisement . 
in a Sydney newspaper :— 
NEW HEBRIDES 
Group. — Eligible resi- 
dence upon the summit 
of an island 1,800 feet 
high with splendid out- 
look over the adjacent 
cannibal country. Well 
out of poisoned-arrow 
range and 200 yards out 
of shot of Tower mus- 
kets, but tenants pos- 
sessing magazine rifles 
can enjoy excellent 
native - shooting from 
their own door. The 
mansion is replete with 
every modern conveni- 
ence, including bullet- 
_ proof bedroom shutters, 
hurricane cellar and 
handsome, airy fever 
ward. Good dynamite 
fishing all round the 
estate. Monthly post 
and yearly man-of-war. 
The punitive expedition 
season is full of pic- 
turesque interest. 


The Solomon Islands 
deserve undue emphasis in 
an outline of § . 
empire. They ~" 
are the hotbed 
of the romance of savagery, 
with head-hunters and 
cannibals begging to be 
allowed to wear kilts and 
read the Epistles of St. 
Paul. San Cristoval has been described as the 
most savage and uncivilised island in the whole 
of the Pacific. It was one of the very last places 
where the boldest missionary dared to intrude. 
Savages with blow-pipes and poisoned arrows 
lurked in every jungle; white men were fair 
game for soups and pies; even the toughest 
German might be turned into a stew—for 
Germans had their share in the colonisation of 
the Solomons. That was a ‘much better system 
than the dual control of the New Hebrides. 
Germans could find their own disappointments 
in their own islands, while we taught the 
Gospel and sold loin-cloths. Buka and 


The Sava 
Solomons, 
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hoto: Cc aptain Frank. Hurley. 
TABOO GOBLINS IN NEW GUINEA.. 


The natives use enormous masks on ceremonial occasions. 
caricatures of the human face, with a seed-rattle hanging from the lower jaw. 
are perched on the top of high conical structures of basket-work, at the lower end of 
which are holes for the arms of the wearer; and further down still is a grass fringe to 
The effect of men dancing round the trees in this get-up can be very terrifying. 
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These masks represent 
They 


Bougainville (home of the exquisite creeper) 
were British ; Choiseul and Ysabel (despite their 
names) were German, until they were exchanged 
for Samoa in 1899. 

In the South Sea Islands we find British 
colonists, settlers, adventurers carrying out the 
work of Empire efficiently, quietly, 
without ostentation. The same 
spirit of kindly comprehension 
and impartial justice which conquered India 
is to be found leavening the savage cut- 
throats of the Solomon Islands, Just a cameo 


Missionaries 
of Empire. 


_to illustrate the spade-work of Empire. A man 


of the small clerk, omnibus, early suburban 
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train, few-pounds-a-week type, bored with mere 
daily bread, hears of the possibilities of affluence 
offered by copra. Cheerfully, genially, merrily 
he draws his savings and travels eleven thousand 
miles in the steerage at a cost of £30 or so, quite 
pleased to dwell isolated in a jungle, to take tea 
with nobody but head-hunters and cannibals 
and savages who use poisonous blow-pipes. He 
may remain quite alone for months and years, 
buying his experience very expensively ; at the 
best he may join two or three other whites, and 





NATIVES FISHING 


”e 


from the interior is ‘‘ man-belong-b 
friendship is expressed by some such phrase as 

“‘ you fellow same brother belong me.” 

Most students of savages are now dened 
that cannibalism is not entirely concerned with 
Cannibalism food supply. A man is never 
and Head- eaten for the flavour of his flesh, 
Hunting. but in the hope of acquiring his 
qualities. Thus, if we devour a warrior, we hope 
to become braver ; if we feast upon a missionary, 
whose wisdom and unselfishness have been 


WITH SPEARS. 


The natives of New Britain are proficient at most kinds of fishing, but excel at fishing with spears. They stand in a 
line in fairly shallow water, and hurl their weapons at passing fish, being such experts that very few escape their deadly aim. 
They also go out in canoes and spear the fish from above the water, 


their task is to impose respect on hundreds or 
thousands of fuzzy-wuzzies who fear not the 
white man’s God nor regard any man unskilled 
in the use of the bow. The South Sea 
Islanders have their childish side, which is 
emphasised by the “ pidgin-English” they 
have adopted as an international, interinsular 
tongue. Thus a clean-shaven man is called 
“that fellow no grass longa face” ; somebody 


conspicuous to us, we may become saints. The 
idea also inspires head-hunting. The head being 
the seat of the brain, its bones possess special 
potentialities. A spear tipped with head-bones 
will strike an enemy home more surely ; a mask 
decorated with head-bones will become a visor 
that knows how to elude crafty thrusts. The 
practices may be very wicked, very antagonistic 
to civilization, but they are neither silly nor 
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FISHING APPARATUS IN SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. . 
The South Sea Islanders are dependent upon fish for a large portion of their diet, and when the shoals come swimming 


down the coasts they put out their huge basket traps. 


The fish enter through the small hole and are unable to find a way 


out, and sometimes two or three months’ supply is caught within a few hours. 


childish. From the standpoint of orthodox 
islanders they are religious duties promising 
immediate rewards. In old days, great canoes 
like exaggerated gondolas full of eager men 
used to go out on head-hunting expeditions, 
full of traditional beliefs, convinced that they 
were embarking on a crusade, ready to do 
and die. Now, however, milder views are 
taken, partly perhaps through the influence of 
Christian missionaries; a head is a head for a’ 
that, and it may be just as useful if it has been 
picked up on the shore as if it has been cut off 
in battle. But the virtues of missionaries 
remain dangerous. Be not righteous overmuch 
or your righteousness may lead savages to covet 
your skull. 

The Melanesians are skilful with their canoes. 
These are more dainty and finished in the 
Solomon Islands than in the New Hebrides, but 
they answer their purpose admirably every- 
where. They are mere dugtout logs, some- 

times so narrow that there is scarcely room for 
aman, but the heavy floats at the side, stretched 
out horizontally like hurdles, make collapse 
almost impossible even in the wildest surf, and 


the lore, the instincts of generations inspire 
amazing feats of navigation. 

In warfare the South Sea islanders are full of 
courage, but no less full of craft. They desire 
to kill their enemies, but they are 
still more anxious to save their 
own skins. They sometimes dis- 
play unexpected chivalry. For instance, when 
a white settler offends them—and they are 
very quick to take offence—they give due notice 
of their attack, with the usual result that he 
pulls down his blinds to keep off their arrows, 
he fires over their heads to show he is not 
afraid, and then honour is satisfied. Stealth, 
however, is the keynote of the constant village 
warfare ; poisoned arrows are infinitely pre- 
ferred to clubs and spears. The poisoned arrow 
is-a subject of controversy. Pygmies in Central 
Africa probably do tip their arrows with dire . 
vegetable poisons, but careful analysis by 
scientific experts has decided that the South 
Sea arrows are not poisoned at all. They are 
smeared with a dark substance and they do 
poison septically, may cause lockjaw, but what 
the native warrior relies on is the dead man’s 


Island 
Warfare. 
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ELAVALA, NEW GUINEA. 
This village is built out into the water on the sheltered side of a small island, with a rickety gangway down the centre of 


the street. 


bone which has been affixed with ceremonial 
charms. Spears are of palm wood and barbed 
in a way to inflict frightful wounds, sometimes 
tipped with human thigh bones cut into 
dreadful jagged points. Clubs—man’s first 
natural weapon—are used as commonly as 
fists. 

Villages are primitive, but perhaps less 
primitive than in India. Life might be a per- 
petual-picnic with a conspicuous contempt for 
chairs. The people live in log cabins like 
mockeries of Swiss chdlets or else in huts like 
hayricks or in cattle sheds where it must be 
impossible to stand upright. This explains the 
impossibility of indoor life. Everybody is always 
squatting in the market place, on the floor, on 
the sand, on a log. The few earthenware pots 
and cooking utensils are scattered about in the 
public square. The squatting does not illus- 
trate fatigue, for everybody is instantly ready 
to run up a high tree at full gallop. Whenever 
anybody is thirsty he runs up a tree and picks 


a coconut, perhaps observing ‘‘ No good that 
fellow like rum.” 


The idea of the natives is to render their houses more difficult of attack by hostile land tribes, 


Copra, one of the staple industries of the 
islands, is merely the thick inside coating of 
a coconut and produces a very 
useful oi]. It is exported in bags 
and has a horrid smell. Then 
there is the ivory nut, about as big and heavy 
as a billiard ball, solid all through, useful for 
such things as cheap studs and the handles of 
tooth brushes. Pearls are more precarious for 
livelihood, but béche-de-mer is profitable, a 
nasty looking sea-slug considered a delicacy in 
China. The copra may be responsible for the 
peculiarly nasty odour of South Sea islanders, 
nastier even than that of Somalis and Gallas, 
who drench their hair in rancid butter. Mr. 
Abbott says the South Sea island native’s smell 
is sour, offensive, depressing, with an effective 
range of at least 300 yards. Probably they 
dislike our aroma also. 

The marriage system is complicated and has 
exercised many scientists. It would take too 
long to explain here, but a rough idea may be 
formed from the fact that there are artificial 
relationships, which bar and almost impose — 


Native 
Industries. 
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matrimony ; and men become responsible for 
their wives’ nephews and nieces. 


NEW GUINEA. 


The first annexed part of Southern New 
Guinea is officially known as the Territory 
of Papua, which has a white 
population of 1,104 and a native 
population of 250,000, according 
to Government guesswork. What used to be 
German New Guinea—completing the eastern 
half of the island—is now governed under a 


Papua. 
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Photo: Captain Frank Hurley. 


the Pacific is felt to the full ; even when skies 
and seas are serenest, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to land on these inhospitable coasts ; 
and, as to the innumerable rivers, most of them 
are utterly impracticable for navigation. All of 
which helps to account for the isolation of 
the strange natives, whereby they have been 
enabled to maintain their old savage traclitions 
unmolested during many centuries. : 
The vast island is Australian in the affinities 
of its fauna—marsupiais, a few rodents, big and 
small bats, and a wild dog being the only 
mammals. Its flora is truly magnificent with a 
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WAR CANOES OF THE PAPUAN HEAD-HUNTERS. 
This photograph, taken on the Fly River in central New Guinea, gives a good idea of the scenery and the primitive 


character of native boats. 


Captain Frank Hurley, who took the picture, writes, ''I approve of head-hunting for these 


people. They are happier under their laws than we are under ours.” 


mandate given to Australia, and includes the 
erstwhile Kaiser Wilhelm Land, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, and two of the Solomon Islands. 
Papua is not an ideal pleasure resort. Many 
snakes and repulsive insects mike their presence 
An felt everywhere. Rain is almost 
Inhospitable incessant, though it seems con- 
Lan ; 
siderate enough to concentrate on 
the night-time. Every climatic disturbance of 


heavy rainfall and an equatorial sun. In its 
affinitics it is half Oriental, half Australian. 

The natives belong mainly to three classes. 
There are the primitive pygmy clement, the 
Papuan woolly-haired group, and 
a certain number of Melanesians 
and Polynesians who have immi- 
grated from the eastern islands. In the more 
accessible parts the natives are at least civilised 


The 
Papuans. 
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enough to build villages and gardens, plant 
coconuts, grow bananas, and produce far more 
sago than they need. Their culture may or may 
not have been developed by the glorious beauty 
of their surroundings, with palms and scarlet 
creepers which abound along the innumerable 
rivers, growing in such profusion that the love- 
liness becomes monotonous. The incredible 
‘difficulties of river navigation, with tidal waves 
of infrequent occurrence, sunken rocks and 
whirlpools at every turn, have made Papuans 
the finest canoeists in the world. 

It seems that 

the natives rely 
upon totems, 
which associate 
their souls with 
many kinds of 
animals, trees, 
plants, even in- 
animate objects, 
and this associa- 
tion enables the 
natives to work 
wonders, enables 
them, 
for in- 
stance, 
to control croco- 
diles as easily as 
canoes. It has 
also the effect of 
making them 
revengeful if 
harm is done, 
however uncon- 
sciously, to one 
of their totems ; 
strangers have 
been poisoned or 
mysteriously put 
to death in consequence of killing a totem 
snake or cutting down a totem tree. Totemism 
is not confined to New Guinea, but it has been 
developed there to an extraordinary extent and 
reveals itself in the most fantastic masks, 
effigies and tatto marks. 

Papuan fishing is ingenious and full of thrills. 
The Saravera is a species of mullet which spawns 
in the rivers and comes down in shoals to 
the sea. On the arrival of the shoals the 


Totems. 


awful consequences. 





TABOO HOUSES, SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


After pious natives have danced round sacred trees in their fantastic 
masks, they set up these little tabernacles as a warning that here is holy 
ground, that here no profane person must intrude, on pain of the most 


whole population spends the night on the 
water, two men to each canoe, one of them 
paddling quietly, while the other 
stands with a fish-spear poised 
in his right hand and a brightly 
burning torch in the left. The dexterity of 
the men must be seen in order to be 
believed and the catches are sometimes 
prodigious. Another form of sport is to 
shoot fish with bows and arrows in the 
surf, the sportsmen standing on a platform 
that consists of an uprooted sapling 
whose stem has 
been driven into 
the sand: the 
platform is 
rickety to the 
extreme, but it 
is very rare for 
a man to miss 
his aim. 

Shark fishing 
is also full 
of excitement. 
The men travel 
five miles to 
the fishing 
grounds in 
small canoes 
with every like- 
lihood of meet- 
ing sudden 
squalls, and 
they are pro- 
vided only with 
nets and toma- 
hawks for their 
fray. So soon 
as a shark 
enters a net, 
he is enmeshed 
very carefully and quietly; then suddenly 
a violent struggle takes place to bring him 
aboard without hurt to the two 
men or damage to their frail 
canoe; when he is_ specially 
fierce and strong it is necessary to stun 
him first on the head with a tomahawk. 
This is certainly a form of sport in which 
the hunted is at least on equal terms with 
the hunter. 


Fishing. 


Shark 
Fishing. 
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XI.—SOUTH AFRICA 


THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE Union of South Africa comprises 
four provinces—the Cape of Good 


Hope, Natal, Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, and adjoining them are the man- 
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British flag. In 1910 the four colonies amal- 
gamated to form the Union of South Africa, 
with the rank of a Dominion; and to that 
Dominion, in the peace treaty after the World 
War, was granted the mandate for what had 
been the German colony in South-West Africa. 
The Union of South Africa, apart from the 
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PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Government Avenue once formed part of the famous gardens laid out by Van der Stel. 


It is about three-quarters of a mile 


long and lined with oak trees, some about two hundred years old. One of its principal buildings is the Parliament House, now 


used by the Provincial Council. 


dated territory known as the South-West 
Africa Protectorate and certain other Pro- 
tectorates. 

Until the close of the nineteenth century 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State were 
Republics loosely linked with the 


of South British Empire. The two Republics 
Africa. lost their indepdndence in the 


Anglo-Boer War, which concluded in 1902. 
After a period of reconstruction they became, 
what Natal and the Cape of Good Hope had 
long been, self-governing States under the 


It stands in the centre of fine gardens containing a marble statue of Queen Victoria. 


former German territory, is 473,089 square miles 
in extent. 

South Africa is a country of tremendous land- 
scapes—spacious valleys, great mountain ranges 
and greater plateaux ; with no important lakes 
or great waterways other than the Orange 
and Limpopo Rivers, but plenty of small 
rivers useful for irrigation. The ranges and the 
plateaux, which vary in height up to over 
11,000 feet above sea level, have a marked 
influence on the distribution of rain and 
temperature. So, though there is abundant 


U 
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Sy courtesy of the igh Commissioner. 


THE KNYSNA ROAD, 


Some of the South African motoring roads are particularly beautiful, meandering 
through dense forests where the only sounds to be heard are the rushing of mountain 
Streanilets, the song of the birds and the ringing axe of the woodcutter. 


almost daily sunshine over the whole of 
South Africa, there is a considerable variety 
of climate, scenery and production ; in some 
parts of the country, localities only fifty 
miles apart differ as an oasis does from the 
desert. 

§ x 


Europeans have been established in Cape 
Colony for nearly three centuries. Until the 
year 1836 they were, however, confined to 
a comparatively small area along the southern 
seaboard; since then the distribution of 





. population has been fairly 
even over the large territory, 
there being now as much 
development in the far north 

_as in the area first settled. 
To-day the Union possesses 
many large modern cities, 
a widespread efficient 
system of railways, univer- 
sities, colleges and general 
institutions after the best 
models, a scientifically 
developed agriculture of 
great range and variety, 
the principal gold mines 
and diamond mines in the 
world, and large resources 
still undeveloped. In pro- 
cess of time, therefore, South 
Africa is likely to afford 
sustenance for a much 
larger population than the 
present seven millions. 

Of the 1,750,000 Euro- 
peans, half are Boer and 
half of British descent; of 
the §,500,000 coloured races 
the vast majority are Bantu 
Negroes. 

We may remark, paren- 
thetically, that the attrac- 

tions of South 

Africa as a 

winger resort 

for British peop who may 
have the time and means 
do not seem sufficiently 
known. It is within reason- 
able reach of Britain’s less 
genial shores. There we may find equable 
glorious summer weather, amongst people of our 
own race and language, and variety of scenery 
reminiscent of the Riviera—the warmth, the 
cloudless blue, the colour and splendour of 
the Cape, for flowers in endless profusion abound 
in the lovely country which lies around Cape 

Town, with its bay as blue as a Pacific lagoon. 

The charm of South Africa for the traveller is its 

infinite variety ; no two towns, districts or States 

are alike. Golden bays, sheer headland aftez 
headland, the coastal regions, the semi-tropical 


Winter 
in South 
Africa. 
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fashionable beaches of Durban, or, if you like, 
the immense dry golden distances of the veldt, 
empty and motionless under the noonday sun ; 
or the silence of the Bush; the perfumed still 
nights under the big white lamp-like stars of 
the Southern Cross. And there are Rhodesia 
and Zambezia; the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambezi, a wonder of Nature that, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. 

When the first white men, the Boers, came 
on the scene in South Africa, there were three 
distinct native peoples in posses- 
sion. The Hottentots were in 
greatest number in Cape Colony ; 
spread over the country, they lived in low 
beehive-shaped huts of grass and matting. 
Their remaining descendants to-day are few. 
These yellowish-brown-skinned, woolly-haired 
nomadic tribes roamed about with their flocks 
and herds of hairy, fat- 
tailed sheep and big-horned 
oxen. What little clothing 
they wore was of skins. 
Their languages were pccu- 
liar as possessing four clicks, 
produced ‘ty striking the 
tongue im various ways 
against the tecth and 
palate; but their speech 
was capable of expressing 
tolerably complex ideas. 
Another race was repre- 
sented by the Bushmen, 
that astonishing little people 
found in the sterile coun- 
tries between Cape Colony, 
Basutoland and Southern 
Angola, varying a good deal 
in stature betwcen Pygmies 
and beings of normal height. 
They have now almost dis- 
appeared. 

A third race was the 
Bantu, who, from various 
philological indications, 
seem to have immigrated 
into Africa south of the 
Zambezi within compara- 
tively recent times. The 
South African Bantu of to- 
day—and of two or thrce 


The Native 
Races. 


Photo: EN. A. 


TRANSVAAL: 


; The opening up of railways is gradually lessening the need for the great sixteen. 


Ox waggons which used to be a feature of life in the Transvaal. 
Boers who prefer the more old-fashioned methods, and the illustration shows a group 
with the outspan, or camp. They sleep in, under or round the waggons, according 
to the size of the party. 


hundred years ago—are divisible into groups 
based on the affinities of the languages they 
speak—Kafir, Bechuana, Tonga tribes of the 
south-east coast, Herero of the South-West 
Africa Protectorate, and the Karanga of 
Southern Rhodesia. | 

The ex-warrior Kafirs do most of the hard 
work of Cape Town with the assistance of Cape 
boys, who are a mixture of many races. The 
Kafirs are the most intelligent members of the 
black race, although their mental and social 
status is not high. They are fine figures of 
men, living, for most part, in defined reserva- 
tions in villages under hereditary chicfs, and 
are successful both with cattle and agri- 
culture. 


The Dutch were the first white settlers. Their 
original settlement under Van Riebeek in 1652 
was entirely composed of Dutchmen, but was 





PRIMITIVE TRAVELLING. 


But there are still 
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later strengthened by Germans, Swedes, and 
even some English. After the revocation of 

the Edict of Nantes, some three 
The Dutch. hundred Huguenots arrived, who 
were absorbed and have now almost dis- 
appeared. 

The Boers raised up whole tribes of half- 
breeds whom they Christianized but plainly 
called ‘‘the Bastaards,’’ and they severed 
their sentimental ties with their fatherland 
completely. 


which later came into British hands. The Boers 
founded the Orange Free State in the 1840's and 
the Transvaal Republic about 1852. By and 
by British power spread northwards, and the 
discovery of diamonds at Kimberley (1869) led 
to further developments. The Zulus were con- 
quered and the Transvaal annexed. In 1880 the 
Transvaal Boers declared their independence 
which was followed by the Boer War of 1881. 
The Boers were given a modified form of inde- 
pendence and Britain retained a suzerainty of 





By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 


CAPE TOWN : 


ADDERLEY STREET. 
Cape Town is the stateliest city in Africa and Adderley Street is its finest thoroughfare. 


In olden times it was known 


as Heerengracht, or Gentlemen's Walk and, lined with pine-trees, it formed the fashionable promenade of the city. Now it 
is the centre of the business quarter and contains many of the principal buildings. 


There came a time after the Napoleonic wars 
when the European nations showed a fresh 
How the desire for colonies, and Cape Colony 
British came finally into the hands of 
Came. Great Britain from the Dutch in 
1806. At first the British had to contend with 
the Bantu tribes, neither did they live in 
harmony with the Dutch, and thousands of 
Boers trekked north-eastwards to settle in 
Orangia, the Transvaal and Northern Natal, 


the Transvaal. The discovery of the gold mines 
of the Rand drew many thousands of adven- 
turous Britons to the Transvaal, and Johannes- 
burg became almost a British town. These ‘' Uit- 
landers "’ (foreigners) as the Boers called them, 
were subject to very heavy taxation and, as 
they had no representation in return, they de- 
manded the rights of citizens. This was denied 
them by the Boers, who had a fear of being 
swamped by the invading “ Uitlanders.” 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 


RHODES MEMORIAL, 
Standing on an eminence in the grounds of Groote Schnur, this memorial to the greit South African statesman 


commands a view which Rhodes declared was unsurpassed anywhere in South Africa. 


The central figure of the memoria] 


contains the famous equestrian group ‘‘ Physical Energy" by G. R. Watts, who presented it to the South African nation as 


a token of his admiration. 


Finally, in 1895, hostile feeling came to a 
head, followed by the notorious and futile 
Jameson raid. The issue—the supremacy of 
Boer or Briton—was fought out in the Anglo- 
Boer War of 1899-1902. The British victory was 
followed in a very short space of time, as we have 
already seen, by the granting of Constitutional 
Self-Government to all the States. And so we 
come to the United South Africa of to-day. 

The blood bath of the Boer War emphasized 
animosities but led to a better understanding. 
The present generation of Boers 


A Better 
Under- has asserted itself and filled pro- 
standing. minent parts in war, sport and 


general affairs. As hunters, riflemen and horse- 
men these have few supcriors, and they have 
given proof of their mettle op the football field 
when their teams have come to england. And 
now they are taking a prominent part in science, 
law, legislation and farming ; indeed, throughout 
South Africa one no longer hears much of Boer 
or Briton. Love of country and identity of 


interest are having their effect, and all Europeans, 
whether of British, Dutch, French or other 
descent, are proud to be styled South Africans. 


§ 2 

As we approach Table Bay, the entrance to 
Cape Town, thick mists often convey an impres- 
sion of the west coast of Scotland : 
then the sun suddenly tears the 
veil asunder and we behold the 
enormous wall of Table Mountain, 3,582 feet 
high, majestic and defiant with its long line of 
Sheer precipices, guarded to right and left by 
isolated peaks, known as the Devil’s Peak and 
J.ion’s Head, guarded behind by the Twelve 
Apostles, while the Hottentot Mountains in the 
distant north-east complete the semicircle of the 
coast. The magnificent curves of the bay, the 
town and its suburbs, stretching along the sea- 
shore, combine to make a wonderful panorama. 

Cape Town, the oldest town in South Africa, 
has a population of 207,000, and to-day is a 


Cape of 
Good Hope. 
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PORT ALFRED: THE KOWIE. 


The Kowie is one of the most delightful rivers in the world with charmingly wooded hills sloping right down to 


the water's edge. 


hive of commerce and industry, comparing 
favourably with other principal towns of the 
Dominions. She is known as the “ City of 
Flowers,” and every morning the principal 
thoroughfare is lined with stalls offering a 
profusion of blooms rivalling any to be seen at 
Covent Garden. She has become one of the 
most delightful seaside resorts in the world with 
an unique pleasure pier that projects 1,500 feet 
into Table Bay and has a pavilion capable of 
seating 3,000 people. 

The Castle of Good Hope, begun in 1666, is a 
remarkable example of Dutch fortification, full 
of dignity and vencrable beauty. Among its 
attractions are quaint stucco sentry boxes in 
which the night-watch used to take shelter from 
wind and rain; an arsenal consisting of vaults 
with finely groined arches like the crypt of some 
ancient cathedral ; and the wide moat which 
was excavated in 1677. As a preliminary to 
compelling the whole population to assist in 
making this moat, the Governor began by 
carrying out twelve baskets of earth, his 
wife followed with six, then his little son, 
and all the leading inhabitants with their 


It is navigable for eighteen or nineteen miles by motor launch. 


wives followed his example. The old Town 
House, the first municipal building in South 
Africa is simple and graceful and of dazzling 
whiteness. 

The house of the great Cecil Rhodes at Groote 
Schuur is one of the sights of the Cape, beauti- 
fully situated on the flanks of Table Mountain 
amid oak avenues and orchards. It was 
bequeathed by him to be the residence of 
South African Prime Ministers. 

During the period from 1872 to 1895 Cape 
Colony changed her Ministries only six times, 
and it was this stability which helped the 
astonishing career of Cecil Rhodes, who turned 
this quiet colony at the extremity of Africa 
into the kernel of a huge Empire which he 
destined to extend from Cape Agulhas to the 
Congo basin. His personal prestige in South 
Africa had few rivals in history, and few 
would forget his appearance in a camp of 
insurgent Matabele, unarmed, trusting in the 
good faith of those savages, to negotiate terms 
of submission. He was equal to the founders 
of the Indian Empire; his name will always 
rank with those of Clive and Warren Hastings. 


* 





AFRICAN OSTRICH FARM. 
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An ostrich requires a desert climate 
,000 a pair. 
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valued at three million sterl 
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Ostrich farm 
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There are many beauty spots in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, and charming villas 
line the roads to the seaside resorts at Sea 
Point and Kalk Bay and the far horns of the 
great bay. 

The town is a considerable social centre, 
especially animated when Parliament is in 
session. There one meets not only rank, 
fashion and the intellect and energy of 
Europe, but many races—European, African, 
and some Malays; and the picturesqucness 
is heightencd by the Italian-like mountain 
background, rich foliage and southern sun- 
shine. 

The Moslem Malays are picturesque, peaceful 
and industrious, usually working as small 
traders or cabmen. Their women wear a con- 
fusion of colours—a tricolour of skirt, bodice 
and head-scarf, all of different hues, the prettiest 
hues imaginable, pink, lilac, primrose, and 
turquoise. 


bat 


Underwood. 


The Union Parliament meets at Cape Town, 
the Constitution provides for a Senate and 
The House of Representatives, member- 
Union ship being limited to European 
Parliament. descent. Both the English and 
Dutch languages rank as official. Here, as in 
Parliaments elsewhere, are the mace upon the 
table, bewigged Clerks of the House, and the 
Speaker following the same ceremonial code. 


§ 3 

To journey to Port Elizabeth is to pass 
through a land of most varied scenery—a 
diversity of hill and plain, forest 
and river, deep precipitous gorges 
and mountains, which seem to 
play a sort of will-o’-the-wisp with us, now 
distant, now near at hand. Ox-wagons, often 
drawn by sixteen of these patient, soft-eyed 
beasts are the main traffic on the roads. 

Many of the towns that dot the map are mere 


Towns and 
Villages. 





HOME FROM MARKET. 


Here we see a group of Zulu belles bringing bananas and water to their kraal. Trained from infancy to poise heavy 
burdens on their heads, they acquire a remarkably graceful carriage. 
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villages; the chief towns are connected by good 
roads, but as they go further afield they tend to 
become mere tracks. Port Elizabeth, with a 
population of 46,000, the second largest town 
in Cape Province, has been called the “ Liver- 
pool of South Africa.” It has large exports of 
wool and ostrich feathers. 

Grahamstown, a little inland, is an attractive 
place with an old-world atmosphere, reminding 
one of the romance of the age (a hundred 
years ago) in which it was built. The climate 
is so good and conditions are so suitable that 
many schools and colleges have been opened, 
and the town has become both an educational 


orchards, the vineyards, the smiling little towns 
have all been left behind and we are confronted 
by vast plains sparsely sprinkled with stunted 
and shrivelled shrubs, a vast realm of silence 
and deceptive mirages and incredibly bare hills. 
From time to time we cross the dry beds of 
rivers which flow only a few wecks of the year. 

The Karroo covers an area of over 100,000 
square miles and, despite its apparent desola- 
tion, is one of the best sheep-walks in the 
Empire. The surface appears sterile, but it 
supplies valuable fodder, suitable for all kinds 
of stock. Grasses abound on the higher cleva- 
tions and mountain slopes, while grass and bush 





sy courtesy of the High Commissioner, 


GRAHAMSTOWN. 


Grahamstown, one of the leading ecclesiastical and educational centres in South Africa, is charmingly situated in an 


amphitheatre of wooded hills and blessed with a wonderful climate. 


the centre of the city, was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 


and ecclesiastic centre. East London is a pros- 
perous port with a beautiful bay, fme beach 
and bush-clad sandhills. Knysna is wonderful 
for its mountain and forest scenery and delightful 
valleys. 

The southern province of Cape Colony con- 
tains many parallel ranges, which rise in vast 
terraces or plateaux towards the 
interior. After crossing the moun- 
tains, we find ourselves on the first 
terrace, known as the Great Karroo. The first 
impression is sinister. The oak avenues, the 


The Great 
00. 


The Anglican Cathedral, standing on high ground in 


mingle in the valleys, and there zre aromatic 
shrubs on the plains, plants with roots descending 
thirty feet into the carth and affording succu- 
lent nourishment to sheep, goats and ostriches. 
The shrub has an advantage over grass in that 
it is not injured by frost in winter, and even 
in seasons of drought, when it appears only 
parched stubble, sapless as a worn-out broom, 
it stil] nourishes animals when drinking water | 
is available. Stock, therefore, can be maintained 
upon it in good condition throughout the year. 
From the Karroo we gradually emerge into 
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what is known as the veldt, whose immensity 
can scarcely be conceived by people accustomed 
to the populated parts of Europe. 
Like the prairies of America and 
the Bush of Australia, the veldt 
lands of South Africa have interesting charac- 
teristics and many fascinations. It was across 
these great plains that dynasties of departed 
Bantu tribes held despotic sway and fought 
among themselves until the Dutch pioneers 
moved up from the south. 


The Veldt. 


By courtesy Of the High Commissions: 


PORT ELIZABETH : 


§ 4 
Kimberley and Beaconsfield were born in 


1870, having previously been occupied only by 
a few Boer farmers. They had 
been vaguely considered a part of 
the Orange Free State, but when 
diamonds were discovered the British claimed 
the district as no-man’s land and paid a com- 
pensation of £90,000 for a district which soon 
proved to be worth millions. 

The climate is sunny, dry and invigorating 


Kimberley. 





HUMEWOO!]) BEACH, 


Port Elizabeth itself is one of the busiest commercial centres in the Union, but at Humewood, the seaside and health 
resort of the city, business is forgotten and Evoke give themselves up to a thorough enjoyment of a fine climate and a 


wonderful beach of firm sand. 


The rivers of South Africa are as surprising as 
anything in that land of surprises. There are only 
three or four rivers in the Colony 
which flow in perennial streams ; 
for the greater part of the year the 
other rivers are dry, stony beds, sometimes very 
wide. You make your camp on the bank, and 
next morning you are informed that the river 
has come.and there may be no hope of passage 
for a week. 


Rivers. 


but the air is somewhat dusty towards the 
end of the dry season. Kimberley to-day is 
a city with broad streets, avenues of pleasant 
residences, churches, libraries, banks, shops and 
theatres. There is even a garden suburb with 
villa-residences and well-wooded avenues. 

Five minutes away from the market-place 
of Kimberley we suddenly encounter an 
immense crater some 400 yards in diameter 
and 150 yards in depth, whose shelving slopes 
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KIMBERLEY : 
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DIAMON]) WORKERS’ COMPOUND, 


The Negroes in the diamond mines are herded in compounds and mity talk with their friends only through a fines 


meshed wire netting. 
escape with a fairly large percentage of the output. 


are covered with yellow or bluish grey earth. 
This is the diamond mine of Kimberley, an 
immense excavation entirely made 


The : 
Diamond by men who worked in the open 
Mines. air until 1886. A mile to the east 


there is another similar excavation, the mine 
of De Beers. Three miles to the south is that 
of Bultfontein and a little way further on that 
of Dutoitspan, and these four mines provide 
nine-tenths of the diamonds of South Africa. 
The first South African diamond was found in 
1867 by a poor farmer’s child, playing on the 
banks of the Orange River. 
stone, so he brought it home in his pocket and 
dropped it, with a handful of other pebbles, on 
the farmhouse floor. A neighbour saw it and 
offered to buy it. ‘It is only a pebble,” the 
child’s mother said, “ you.can keep it if you 
want it.” He did not keep*it but sold it for 
£500, and thus started the diamond industry 
as we know it to-day. In 1869 a superb white 
diamond, weighing over eighty-three carats, 
was picked up by a Hottentot, who received 


It was a pretty. 


They are very carefully searched for diamonds on the expiration of their contracts, but are said to 


in exchange for it what seemed to him the 


_ enormous price of five hundred sheep, ten 


oxen and a horse. The lucky purchaser sold 
it easily a few days later for £11,200, and it was 
subsequently purchased by the Earl of Dudlcy 
for £25,000. | 
The news of the discovery of this -eautiful 
gem, since famous as the Star of South Africa, 
The Star brought a great rush of fortune- 
of South seckers, but the banks of the Orange 
Africa, River yielded very little, and it 
was only in the following year that an im- 
portant find was made on the farm of a man 
named De Beer, whose name is now borne by 
the richest mine in the world. River diggers 
found the diamonds sprinkled through a light 
surface soil of decomposed yellow ground, and 
many stones were so finely covered with earth 
that they were washed free after every heavy 
rain, and lay on the ground to be picked up by 
the first comer. When the surface was exhausted 
there was a panic. It seemed as though the 
brief windfall of jewels was at an end, but some- 
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one tried cutting through the rock below. To were amalgamated. One reason for amalgama- 
his surprise he found that the limestone soon tion was the risk of diamonds becoming so 


grew soft and rotten, and 
could be crushed with a 
blow from the shovel. 
Sifting this material on 
the sorting tabic, he was 
amazed to observe dia- 
monds sparkling on his 
sieve. And still further 
riches were available by 
blasting the blue ground 
and exposing it to the air 
for along time. The news 
soon spread and every day 
swelled the rush of adven- 
turers, bargaining for 
halves, quarters and even 
eighths of a claim. 

The discoveries at Du 
Toit’s Pan, Bultfontcin, 
De Beers and 
Kimberley 
were so un- 
exampled and so marvel- 
lous that their magnetic 
attractions were felt all 
over the globe, and never 
before was there such a 
hurrying of ox-teams and 
horses, reckless of blazing 
sun and blinding dust. 
Some of this human drift 
tramped more than a 
thousand miles over moun- 
tain ridges and sun- 
scorched veldt, swimming 
through rivers, scrambling 
down ravines, plunging 
deep in mud and desert 
sand, to reach their goal. 
There were many dis- 
appointments and some 
rich rewards, but the 
promiscuous, individual 
digging soon proved un- 
satisfactory. 

Gradually the need of 
capital became evident, 
individuals gave place to 
companies, and companies 


A Diamond 
Rush, 





By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 
A ZULU WARRIOR. 


The aborigines of South Africa at the present day 
are mainly Bantu Negroes. ‘The most important of 
these are of Kafir-Zulu speech, and they caused 
Britain much trouble in the Kafir and Zulu Wars, 
for Dingiswayo taught the Zulus to use the white 
man's method of warfare, and it was used against 
him with disastrous results. 


common as tolose much of 
their value, and this could 


Illicit be combated 
Diamond only by a 
Buyers. monopoly ca- 


pable of limiting produc- 
tion. This was effected 
through the ingenuity of 
Cecil Rhodes, who formed 
the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, and bought out all 
rivals. Thus the whole 
industry came into the 
hands of a single group, 
and it became possible to 
concert measures against 
illicit diamond buyers, 
known as I.D.B., in other 
words, buyers of stolen 
stones ; they had become 
a scrious menace to the 
whole industry. The 
sternest measures were 
now taken against them 
and it was forbidden to 
sell uncut diamonds with- 
out a licence. 


NATAL. 


§5 
The total arca of Natal 
is 35,284 square miles, and 


the popyla- 
A Thrivin . 
Province,» tion in 1g2r 

was 137,742 


Europeans, and 1,289,689 
Bantu Negroes and Asia- 
tics. The Province is 
composed of three natural 
belts, all of which pro- 
duce maize and wattle 
bark. The chief produce 
of the coast-belt is sugar, 
tea and fruit; the mid- 
land belt is mainly devoted 
to cattle, sheep and horses, 
and nearly every variety 
of crop; and there are 
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DURBAN: WEST STREET. 


West Street is the principal shopping centre of Durban, stretching from the Berea Road right down to the beach, In 
contrast to this scene of European civilization is the Oriental quarter, with its bazaars and mosques and all the fascinations 


of the East. 


livestock farms in the upland belt ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000 acres in extent. The wattle 
is exported extensively for tanning purposes, 
Fruits of almost every kind thrive exceedingly, 
and find a large market throughout South 
Africa as well as overseas. Mangoes are to 
be found in every garden along the coast, 
pineapples grow to perfection on the light 
sandy soils about fifteen miles from the sea, 
bananas occupy much of the undulating ground, 
and all sorts of ‘‘tender fruits ’’—oranges, 
lemons, guavas, custard apples, -papaws— 
flourish almost untended everywhere. 
The autochthonous people of Natal, whom 
we now know as Zulus, were divided into tribes 
until the end of the eighteenth 
The Zulus. century, when they were moulded 
into a kingdom “by Dingiswayo, 
“the wanderer.” His father, a petty chieftain, 
tried to kill him, but he escaped with wounds 
and returned, after wide travels, to take up the 
chieftainship after his father’s death. He pro- 


ceeded to teach his tribe to organise themselves 
more or less on the European military pattern, 
and his new-model army carricd everything 
before it ; he soon became King of the greater 
part of Zululand. 

A handful of I:nglishmen landed in Natal in 
1824, and became settlers with the Boers. Both 
had their troubles with the Zulus. There is a 
column at Pietermaritzburg inscribed ‘“‘ In 
memory of Honour and in Hope of Peace,” a 
monument to the 977 European officers and 
men and the 487 friendlies who fell in the Zulu 
War of 1879. The war aroused great concern 
in England, and ample reinforcements were 
sent out with the result that on July 4th the 
decisive battle of Ulundi was fought, and the 
war was ended. 

The war did not dispose white folk to view 
the Zulus with indulgence, and they are probably 
among the least understood of the natives of 
Africa, but they certainly possess great possi- 
bilities of development. They have little 
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patience or respect for innovation, they are 
still pagans at heart, they love merriment and 
good living, but they have produced notable 
men, who, with better opportunities, would 
have been regarded as great generals and 
statesmen. And to-day they are adapting 
themselves to progress, though they are still 
in a period of transition. Education is being 
extended to them experimentally. In places 
they have their own Press, their own Christian 
ministers, their own carpenters, masons, tailors, 
students of law and medicine. 
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By courtesy Of the High Conimissioner, 


ness of an abundant vegetation, gorgeous hot- 
house flowers growing as lustily and inde- 
pendently as dandelions. The general impres- 
sions are of blue skies, golden sunshine, and 
just a touch of tropic languor in theair. White- 
sailed yachts constantly fill the palm-fringed 
bay as though gathering for a regatta. And 
yet there is about Durban, despite her European 
ways, more that is foreign than familiar. The 
foliage and the Orientals are flamboyant, and 
robust Zulus in their native undress add a 
further fantastic touch to the scence; though 








PIETERMARITZBURG. 


Named after two Boer generals, the capital of Natal is one of the most interesting towns in the Union. 


It contains 


many striking relics of its days under the Boers, including an old church, now a museum, built by the Voortrekkers in 


thanksgiving for victory over the hosts of Dingaan. 


Durban, 482 miles or twenty-three hours by 
rail from Johannesburg, is the busiest port and 
the principal watcring-place of 
South Africa. It is not large, but 
it is the most important town on the 
south-east coast of Africa; it possesses all the 
outward and visible signs of Western civiliza- 
tion, modern hotels, triumphs of the modern 
architect and landscape gardener. The 
dominant note of Durban is the glossy green- 


Durban. 


the purr of many motor-cars and the clang of 
the trams are heard, the note that strikes the 
fancy is the tinkle of the rickshaw bell. 

The interior of Natal has completely changed 
since the coming of the railways. Day and 
hight trains bear mixed cargoes—wool, hides, 
meat, wattle-bark, timber, coal, grain and fruit 
—where not so very long ago ox-wagons used 
to flounder with bare necessaries through an 
almost roadless land. 
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DURBAN RICKSHAW BOYS, 


It is a strange fact that natives, while delighting in the commonest costumes of Europe, always delight to revert to 


fantastic displays of feathers and colours. 


The rickshaw boys of Durban specialize in head-dresses with huge horns and 


variegated feathers, while their tunics are a sight for gods and men. 


It is a pleasant journey to the interior of 
Natal, through warm light mists in the lowlands, 
or beneath the frosty stars of summer nights on 
the plateaux, winding from height to height 
into the hills amid azaleas, bougainvillia, Berea 
roses, tree ferns, banana groves, on into great 
canyons and lonely ravines. There are sterile 
tracts to relieve the monotony of profusion, 


fantastic volcanic outlines, waterfalls sprinkling - 


precipices; and then there bursts upon the 
delighted eye the Valley of a Thousand Hills. 
Now we are close to Pietermaritzburg, the 
capital of Natal, a place of sunshine and plenty, 
a holiday resort with hill stations, 
to which the people of Natal flock 
for relief when the heat haze hangs 
like a blanket over the coast. Pietermaritzburg 
has the advantage of being near and yet out of 
sight of busy coalfields, and she is the centre 
of rich farming areas of increasing prosperity. 
Few towns have made greater sacrifices in the 
cause of civilization. Time after time she has 
proved a buffer against barbarians, and few 


Pieter- 
maritzburg. 


towns have had more fatal issues settled in 
their neighbourhood. Patriotic pilgrims will 
find their fill of battlefields within easy reach— 
Rorke’s Drift, Colenso, Estcourt, Ladysmith, 
Spion Kop, and Majuba. 


ORANGE FREE STATE AND 
TRANSVAAL. 
§ 6 

Like the Transvaal, the Orange Free State 
was founded by Boer emigrants from Cape 
Colony. It is a fertile country of 
continuous sunshine, about as big 
as England, very profitable for 
agriculture and stock-raising, more especially 
as there is no lack of water or labour. Bloem- 
fontcin, the capital, with a population of nearly 
forty thousand, has risen to importance from 
very small beginnings: The town contains many 
imposing buildings, fosters education, and is 
administered on enlightened lines. Though she 
docs not arouse enthusiasm, she is capable of 


Bloem- 
fontein. 
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inspiring affection by the soft colours of her 
exquisite sunrises and sunsets, as well.as by her 
dreamy views over an illimitable veldt, fading 
away into soft blue mountains far away. Her 
climate is in high repute. 

The Transvaal Province, formerly the South 
African Republic, comprises 110,450 square 
miles and is therefore nearly twice 
the size of England and Wales. 
The population is 2 087,800, of 
whom 1,544,100 are coloured. The veldt, 


The 
Transvaal. 





By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 
BLOEMFONTEIN : 


ORANGE FREE 


growing country, the Transvaal holds an 
enviable position. It is also well-suited for 
general farming which has greatly developed 
there in recent years. The railway from Pieters- 
burg to the Limpopo has opened up an agricul- 
tural] district where all sorts of semi-tropical 
crops are profitably grown—cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, mangoes, bananas, and papaws. 
The main feature of the Transvaal is, of 
course, the veldt, those long, undulating fields 
which are green in summer, brown and withered 


STATE. 


Bloemfontein has been known as the ‘‘Centre City’ and the ‘City of Conferences" owing to its geographical position 
and convenience. It stands on a plain flanked by low hills, and though perhaps not quite so picturesque as some tourist 


centres, has a charm of its own. 
justice to its official position. 


absolutely treeless in parts, supports large 
numbers of sheep and cattle; orchards are 
plentiful, each containing from one thousand 
to twenty thousand trees, and fruit farming 
has become one of the many profitable avenues 
through which the farmer finds an _ out- 
let for his surplus energy. A _ considerable 
export trade in citrus fruits has arisen, and 
it has been recognised that, as an orange- 


Its streets are broad and well shaded and bordered by handsome buildings which do 


during the drought of winter, and desolate in 


the spring when the grass has been burnt up. 
Dry as it appears during some part of the year, 
the veldt has a homely appeal for most people, 
and those who have once known it long cherish 
its memory ; and when, after the short winter, 
the first rains have fallen, there is an endless 
vista of green under a sunny sky in a fresh, 
sparkling atmosphere. 
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RHODES STATUE: BOTANIC GARDENS, CAPE TOWN. 


Erected in 1910, to designs by Henry Pegram, A.R.A,, this statue is twelve feet high, and stancs upen a sixieen- 
pedestal. It faces the north, the vast hinterland which Cccil Rhodes was insirumental in adding to the British Empire, and 
inscription on the front symbolizes the man and his immertal work. 
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Pretoria, the old capital 
of the Transvaal and the 
administrative 
capital of the 
Union of South 
Africa, was laid out in 1855, 
and, though still unpreten- 
tious, was chosen as the 
seat of the Boer Govern- 
ment in 1863. As recently 
as 1891 the white popula- 
tion was less than six 
thousand, and Pretoria bore 
the appearance of a town 
in its infancy. After the 
Boer War there was some 
talk of .making Johannes- 
burg the capital; but wiser 
counsels prevailed, and 
Pretoria now possesses many 
new and handsome build- 
ings as well as_ beautiful 
suburban resorts. The 
charm of Pretoria’s position 
has always been admitted, 
and now it serves as a 
framework for a_ really 
beautiful town which is fit 
to compare with any other 
of its size in the world. 
There are fine avenues of 
trees, gardens of great 
varicty, a wealth of greenery 
and colour, but perhaps the 
main charm of the place is 
that it contrives to retain 
something of the atmosphere 
and tradition of the old life. 

Johannesburg is different. It is strange to 
reflect that in 1885 a farm of five thousand acres 
was to be bought thereabouts for 
the price of sixteen oxen, say £160, 
whereas ten years later the value 
of land at Johannesburg had risen to £20 the 
square yard. Indeed, Johannesburg is now so 
developed and modern that there is little to 
remind the newcomer that only’ a few years ago 
she was nothing but a wilderness of huts and 
pastureland. One of the most extraordinary 
features about the building and development 
of Johannesburg up to 1892 was that she rose, 


Pretoria. 


South Africa. 
a plateau. 
of the whole town. 


ee 





Phoio: J. Avcsten Wiz. 
PRETORIA : 
During the last thirty years Pretoria has risen from a small village to-a city, and 
from the capital ef a poor republic, to the administrative city of the Union of 


The Union Buildings are a magnificent pile, dominating the town from 
They are approached by a series of wide terraces, and provide a fine view 


Sport & General, 


UNION BUILDINGS. 


like a city of the “ Arabian Nights,” without 
any modern means of communication. Every- 
thing necessary had to be transported three 
hundred miles in ox-wagons from Natal, or from 
Kimberley, where the Cape railway ended. In 
1886, when Johannesburg was proclaimed a 
township, the population numbered eighty, a 


year later it had increased to three thousand, 


and in 1921 the Government census gave the 


figure as 288,131 without including Reef towns 


which are, to all intents and purposes, suburbs 
of Johannesburg. 
Now the wide thoroughfares of Johannesburg 
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are thronged with electric cars and bordered with 
handsome buildings and prosperous shops ; there 
are excellent schools as well as a Witwatersrand 
University, and the suburbs stretch away almost 
indefinitely. The first impression is one of hectic 
haste, but there are many idlcrs who take their 
ease over iced potions in luxurious clubs, 
heedless of the noise of ever-working batteries 
grinding gold-dust from quartz. In Commis- 
sioner Street we find the palatial offices of the 
mining companies and the big financial houses, 


climate, dusty for a month or two towards 
October, but tonic-like for the rest of the year. 

Whether mines permit of picturesqueness is 
a matter of opinion. For a distance of forty 
The Worl Ae miles around, the gold mines are 
Greatest sprinkled here and there; above 
Goldfield. = the corrugated iron walls of the 
native compounds rise the dumps of powdered 
rock, ‘monuments to the ceaseless effort to 
extract gold from the reef. Tall chimneys and 
revolving wheels, winding and unwinding on the 
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LUDERITZBUCHT : SOUTH-WEST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
The chief centre of the S.W.A. diamond diggings, Juderitz is handicapped by the intensely sterile character of the 


surrounding country, 


It has a sheltered harbour though not comparable with Walvis Bay, but the Inck of fresh water is so 


intense that supplies have to be brought by train from Garub, sixty-five miles away. Since the British occupation, large 


fish-canning factories have been opened. 


while adjoining it is a short strect known as 
‘Between the Chains ’—chains to prevent 
traffic—formerly the open-air Stock Exchange, 
which was at one time the most important 
institution of the town and district. Johannes- 
burg is normally a city of considerable wealth, 
and her prosperity is reflected in her handsome 
and extensive residential areas, some of which 
are as beautiful as the famed suburbs of Cape 
Town. Standinz as she does at an elevation of 
5,764 feet, the town has practically a mountain 


top of high staging, are the signs and symbols of 
the modern gold-seekcr.”’ 

In early days people hunted for nuggets and 
found a few, but presently it was discovered 
that the gold was almost entirely secreted in 
extensive reefs which snow no trace of anything 
but rock. It is scattered as a dust through 
hard quartz and is by no means accessible to 
poor men, for it requires machinery, scientific 
skill and considerable capital for exploitation. 

Descending into the earth, the normal rise of 





By courtesy of the lHigh Commissioner. 


JOHANNESBURG. 


A section of the industrial area with mine dumps in the distance. 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner. 


JOHANNESBURG. 


Now the largest town in Africa below Cairo, Johannesburg was declared a township in 1886 with a population of eighty. 
It owes its being and prosperity to the gold mines of the Witwatersrand which attracted miners and speculators from all 
parts of the world. 
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temperature is roughly one degree for every 
65 feet of vertical depth, but here it is only 
one degree for every 255 feet, and mining 
can accordingly proceed to a depth greater 
than anywhere else in the world. Indeed, 
some of the mines are 6,000 feet deep; the 
bottom of the pits is as far below the surface 
as Johannesburg is above the level of the 
sea. Witwatersrand produced £716,996,958 
‘between 1887 and 1921, and in 1921 alone 
£34,528,564, or at least half the gold output of 
the world. 

The Drakensberg, or Mountains of the Dragons, 
are to South Africa what the Himalayas are to 
India and Tibet, or the Rocky Mountains to 
North America. The idea is to turn them into 
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" - BECHUANALAND: 


a National Park as has been done with large 
areas in the United States, Canada and Australia. 
Travellers who have admired the 
grandeur of the Rockies declare that 
the Drakensberg peaks at the Mont 
aux Sources (over 11,000 feet in height) are 
equally striking. The district is about fifty 
miles wide, a country where some hundred 
peaks, with their jagged edges cutting the sky, 
rise beetling to the clouds. 


Drakens- 
berg. 


NATIVE PROTECTORATES. 
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The majority of Native States have been 
absorbed by Provinces of the Union of South 
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MOCHUDLI. 


_This bird's cye view gives a good idea of a native township with tent-like huts stretching away to the hills and the 
horizon. Although primitive in appearance, it is the most important telegraph station of the British South Africa Company. 
A public meeting is in progress in the market-square and matters of high policy are being discussed. 
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Africa ; but Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland retain a sort 
of Home Rule as Pro- 
tectorates. 

Basutoland is wedged 
in between Natal, the 
Cape Pro- 
vince and 
the Orange 
Free State, an oasis of 
contented barbarism in 
a desert of _ restless 
civilization. It is about 
the size of Belgium, 
a broken mountain 
plateau on an average 
5,000 feet above the 
sea, bounded on three 
sides by precipices but 
open towards the Orange 
Free State along a 
frontier that was once 
the scene of raids and 
desperate defence. 

The Basuto were 
driven hither by the 
Zulus and would pro- 
bably have been ex- 
terminated but for the 
appearance of a remark- 
able chief who welded 
and saved them in 1820. 
They were incorporated 
with Cape Colony in 
1869, but when attempts 
were made to disarm 
them war ensued, a war 
that lasted from 1880 
to 1883 and led to the suzerainty being 
abandoned by the Colony to the Imperial 
Government in 1884. 

A poll-tax of {1 a head is paid for present 
benefits, and prosperity has followed the 
establishment of peace. The population, which 
was 127,000 in 1875, has now risen to 400,000. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate, north of 
British Bechuanaland (which is a part of the 
Cape Province) comprises 275,000 square miles 
between the Motopo and Zambezi rivers. The 
people number about 130,000. 


Basutoland. 
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tropical environment. 





RHODESIA ; 


deserve the title, not only for their size, but for their setting. 
pause, the great waters descend over a fall nearly three times as high as Niagara, and 
twice as wide, but their chief attraction is that, unlike Niagara, they are situated in a 
The only sign of man is a wonderful bridge which spans the gorge 
four fect above the raging waters. 


VICTORIA FALLS. 
‘The Victoria Falls have been called the Eighth Wonder of the World, and they certainly 


Without haste, without 


Swaziland is surrounded by the Transvaal, 
Natal and the Portuguese ; on the west it is 
cool and healthy, on the east it is fever-stricken. 
The natives are akin to the Zulus. 

The former German colony of South- 
West Africa has an area of 322,200 square 


miles. It may be doubted 
ae whether the Germans would ever 
have made a financial success 
of it. Its administration since 1904 had 


cost the German Government more than 
£40,000,000. 
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§ 8 

Southern Rhodesia, comprising Matebeleland 
and Mashonaland, is unique in being the only 
The part of South Africa founded en- 
Legacy of tirely by British enterprise; and 

odes. = the history of Southern Rhodesia 
is mainly the work of three men: F. C. Sclous, 
Rochfort Maguire and Cecil Rhodes. This 
country, south of the Zambezi, was the main 
habitat a hundred years ago of the remarkable 
Karanga Tribes, who still inhabit Mashona- 
land. Here was the powerful state of 
Monomotapa, celebrated by the sixteenth 
century Portuguese. Its western portion was 
invaded a hundred years ago by the Amande- 
bele Zulus under Umsilikazi. His son, 
Lobengula, became a great chicf, who was 


very kind to Sclous, the wonderful sports- 
Cecil Rhodes, in 1888, sent Mr. Roch- 


man. 


Photo: I. N. A, 


fort Maguire to see Lobengula and conclude 


treaties and engagements with him. 


Rhodesia is divided into Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia by the Zambezi River, the 
southern portion, with an area of 148,575 square 
miles having a white population of some 33,600, 
and being considered a white man’s country. 
The north is known as one of the finest hunting 
grounds in the world, mainly occupied by natives 
—the Matebele and Mashona—living under 
their own chiefs. They number some 930,000 
souls. Extensive mineral deposits (gold, coal, 
copper, zinc and lead) have been found and 
indigenous rubber grows in large quantities ; 
but it was gold in particular that attracted 
British and Dutch adventurers. Cecil Rhodes 
was successful in promoting the Chartered Com- 
pany which administered Southern Rhodesia up 
to October Ist, 1923, when responsible govern- 
ment was granted as a result of a referendum, 
and it was only on April Ist, I924, that 
Northern Rhodesia (291,000 square miles in 





RHODESIA: GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES. 
Since the death of Cecil Rhodes in 190a, thousands of visitors have made their wav to the boulder-crowned hill where 


* the mortal remains of Rhodesia's founder rest amid a scene of solitary grandeur. 


In the background is the Allan Wilson 


memorial, marking the graves of a little band of Rhodesian settlers who were intercepted by Matebele hordes in 1893. 
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GROOTE . SCHUUR. 
This interesting house with its formal gardens, red roofs and twisted chimneys, was bequeathed by Cecil Rhodes asa 


residence for the Prime Minister of United South Africa. 
best Cape Colony architecture. 

area) passed from the Company's hands to 
those of the Imperial authorities for adminis- 
tration as a British Protectorate. 

Salisbury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, is 
an up-to-date town, with substantial buildings 
and prosperous shops. Itis the centre fora num- 
ber of goldfields, and has quitea pleasant climate. 

Bulawayo, the former capital of the Matebele, 
occupies the site of Lobengula’s old camp. It 
is now a town of considerable importance in 
the midst of a wide tract of grazing country. 
Government House stands on the site of the 
old royal kraal, and the indaba tree, under 
which the ancient chiefs dispensed justice is 
still in existence. Livingstone is the administra- 
tive head-quarters of Northern Rhodesia. 

Dr. Murray, editor of the Oxford Dictionary, 
wrote: ‘‘ The two things that have impressed 
me most profountily since setting 
foot in South Africa are the Matopo 
Hills, with Rhodes’s tomb in its 
sublime and lonely grandeur, and the Victoria 
Falls.” The Victoria Falls are certainly very 
wonderful, and they stand out as one of Nature’s 


Victoria 
Falls, 


It is approached by a stately avenue of piues ‘and is typical of the 


masterpieces. Photographs give a very poor idea 
of the size of the Falls, which are nearly three 
times as high as Niagara and twice as wide, with 
the added attraction of asetting of rich tropical 
undergrowth. The great river, a mile and a half 
wide, flowing placidly through a tropical plain, 
seems suddenly to stand onend, hurling its vast 
volume of water into a narrow chasm four 
hundred fect below. Where is the river, one is 
tempted to ask ; has it come to a complete stand- 
still? No! it has suddenly darted away at right 
angles ina whirlpool of seething foam. The view 
from the dazzling Rain Forest straight in front 
of the Falls is perhaps the most impressive, but 
the most celebrated is that from Livingstone 
Island, from which the famous explorer first 
saw the Falls in all their marvellous grandeur. 
Zimbabwe, in Southern Rhodesia, with its 
amazing ruins, which have puzzled archzolo- 
gists, is mysterious rather than 
Zimbabwe. spectacular. Its inception is much 
disputed, but it seems to have owed 
its origin to Arabs or related Phcenicians before 
the days of Islam, 1,500 to 2,000 years ago. 
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XII.—EAST, WEST AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


KENYA. 


§ 1 

Kenya, the British East Africa of days before 
the Great War, is an established British colony 
where the native is responding to wise 
leadership, and white settlers are finding an 
avenue to prosperity. It is only a hundred 
years ago since the British flag was hoisted 
on the Island of Mombasa by an Arab, with- 





MUSIC FOR 


the jumping board for African explorers during 
the nineteenth century. The island long 
remained an independent and 
prosperous Sultanate with sove- 
reignty over a large stretch of the 
adjacent mainland sea-board; but it was also 
one of the chief centres of the slave trade, and 
in 1890 a British Protectorate was established, 
The city of Zanzibar is the largest in East 
Africa and possesses a magnificent harbour, 


Zanzibar. 
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SAVAGE BREASTS. 


Jazz does not seem to be confined to Europe, even the Rhodesian native having his own ideas on the subject. His 
instruments may seem primitive, but the effect is distinctly musical, even to civilised ears. 


out the permission even of the British, as 
a means of protection against gricvous wars 
which had harassed the blood-drenched island. 
The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba (which 
between them yield ninety per cent. of the 
world’s supply of cloves) stand as sentinels to 
the coast. The former is the seat of most of the 
trade between East Africa, Arabian and Indian 
ports, but Zanzibar is chicfly remembered as 


British territories in Eastern Africa, exciuding 
Somaliland, are about 690,000 squares miles in 
area, or six times the size of Great Britain, and 
contain about 15,000 Europeans, more than 
twice as many Asiatics, and a black population 
of somewhere around 11,000,000, the total 
providing a population of less than a quarter 
of that of Britain. 

Travellers arriving from the north, fresh from 
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KIKUYU 


WARRIORS : 





KENYA, 


Some of the Kikuyu warriors who were one time Forest Destroyers, but who became Forest Scouts promising to 
plant and preserve trees everywhere. 


the hot stones of Malta, the swelter of the Red 
Sea and the cinders of Aden, will find relicf 
and delight as they approach 
Mombasa. Mombasa with her shores of vivid 
and exuberant green. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has given an attractive description : 


On every side is vegetation, moist, tumultuous 
and varied. Great trees, clad in dense foliage, 
shrouded in creepers, springing from beds of 
verdure, thrust themselves through the under- 
growth; palms laced together by flowering 
trailers; every kind of tropical plant that lives 
by rain and sunshine ; high waving grass, brilliant 
patches of purple bougainvillia, and, in the midst, 
dotted about, scarcely keeping their heads above 
the fertile flood of Nature, the red-roofed houses 
of the town and port of Mombasa. It is the gate 
of British East Africa, the outlet of all the trade 
of all the countries that lap the Victoria and 
Albert lakes and the headwaters of the Nile. 


The native remains a problem. He is 


naturally lazy, but if properly handled he 
becomes industrious and easily interested in 
agriculture. Thirty years ago he 
was living in constant fear of hostile 
neighbours and almost his only 
occupation was tribal warfare. Then peace was 
suddenly imposed, modern means of loco- 
motion were intrcduced, and now it is no 
uncommon sight to see petty chieftains rushing 
about in their motor-cars. At the same time old 
tribal customs and beliefs still hold sway, the 
witch doctor has not lost his authority, and, 
side by side with the telephone we find savages 
communicating by drum signals from hill to 
hill. 

Very often they wear leggings covered with 
sleigh-bells and perform to the accompaniment 
of a choir of children. Sometimes they run 
about like so many demons, jumping high with 
weird shouts, shaking their head-dresses of 
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long, flowing monkey skins, poising their wands 
in fierce attack upon an imaginary enemy. 

As a rule, marriage is purely a matter of 
commerce, but brides must te chosen from 
| distant villages, and the result is 
that there are none of the evil 
consequences of in-breeding. The 
usual price for a wife varies from ten to fifteen 
head of cattle and the bride is not consulted 
in the transaction. Divorce is very casy, and 
entails the return of the cattle which have 


Marriage 
Customs, 


Photos R.S2. Be Raker. 


FOREST SCOUTS : 


sible to imagine them denuded of their 
native inhabitants and occupied solely by 
ISusopeans, impossible to imagine a development 
on the lines of Canada or Australia. And even 
if the natives are disciplined and subdued, the 
Indian seems likely to remain a serious rival, 
It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable 
part in the conquest of this region, and it was 
the Indian trader who penetrated to places 
unsuited to the white man and succeeded in 
developing the early beginnings of commerce 





KENYA. 


Inauguration ceremony of Baker's. lorest Scouts when over three thousand Morans, or young fighting men, gathered 
together at his camp at Kikuyu Colony. 


been paid for the purchase, though this restitu- 
tion may be long delayed, as the cattle have 
probably been spent in purchasing brides for 
the wife’s family. 

Here we may ask ourselves the question 
whether East Africa can ever become a white 
man’s country. The highlands 
offer many attractions with their 
invigorating breezes and few sharp 
changes of temperature, but it is impos- 


Possibilities 
of Kenya. 


and opening up the first slender means of 
communication. 

In any case a very long period must elapse 
before these lovely highlands, with their 
delicious air and natural wealth and promises 
of an earthly paradise can be adapted to the 
white man’s needs. ‘‘ Although the skies look 
so familiar and kindly,’ says Mr. Churchill, 
“with their white fleecy clouds and passing 
showers, the direct ray of the sun strikes down 
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Photo: R. St. B. Baker. 


KIKUYU GIRLS: 
Little ladies of Kikuyu, Kenya Colony, all dressed up in borrowed finery ready for a ceremonial dance. 
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KENYA. 
Note 


the policemen's whistles, the only innovation of European civilization. 


on man and keast alike, and if the landscape 
recalls the peaceful beauties of gentler climes 
at home, let the settler remember that it nurses 
with blithe fecundity poisonous reptiles, pest- 
spreading insects and terrible beasts of prey.” 
But Nairobi, the capital, improves every 


year. It now possesses hundreds of houses from 
the well-built stone mansions of the 
Nairobi. Governor and his staff to the small 


grass hut of the native; the old 
shortage of water has Leen overcome ;: good 
roads have been constructed, and land has been 
purchased by numbers of Britons who intend 
to settle there for life. It is the great centre of 
East Africa with shops supplying all manner 
of goods; cotton plantations are being suc- 
cessfully cultivated and cattle-farming is being 
given a fair trial. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Nairobi 
there dwell two very differentitaces. The people 
of Kikuyu are a religious, pensive, 
Peeok cf philosophical, tractable, __light- 
hearted set of children. The main- 
spring of their creed is that sin is the root of 


all evil and the result of sin is death ; further- 
more, death is contagious and no one must 
touch a corpse for fear of being contaminated 
by the germ of death. Hence, k-efore a person 
dies, he is placed in an open hut where hyenas 
can find him. 
The Masai are very different people. While 
the Kikuyu are all for peace and Joving-kind- 
ness, the Masai, scarcely a hundrcd 
Masai, miles away, are essentially blood- 
thirsty, always spoiling for a 
fight. They have a standing army of military 
strength and are amazingly well organized. 
Until the British came to divert their martial 
energies to hunting, they devoted themselves 
almost entirely to raids on their neighbours. 
Now, however, that their military organisation 
has become superfluous, they show signs of 
dying out. | 
Other tribes include the Ar.dorobo, who hunt 
with bows and arrows and spears which they 
poison with a decoction made from boiling the 
leaves and roots of a shrub, a poiscn so powerful 
that an elephant dies within fifteen minutes 


The Bloody 
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of being wounded. The Kavirondo have a very 
strong prejudice against the wearing of clothes, 
which, in their opinion, lead to immorality, 
and no woman of the tribe can attire herself 
even in the slenderest raiment without losing 
her reputation. Then there are strange cave- 
dwellers in the neighbourhood of Mount Elgon, 
discovered first by the great explorer of this 
region, Joseph Thomson. 


UGANDA. 
§ 2 


Uganda has a progressive and enterprising 
population and is one of the finest tropical 


A VILLAGE SCENE. 


In ‘spite of their primitive costumes, these villagers have attained to a certain 
degree ‘of civilization, as is shown by pet goodly cows, and the ingenious fish baskets 


which they suspend on poles. 





possessions in the British Empire ; it enjoys a 
varied climate and produces all manner of 
precious crops. The greater part of 


Uganda. Uganda is essentially tropical. 
Cotton, maize, sugar and coffee are 
produced. Uganda is a hilly, well watered 


land, with innumerable evergreen trees and 
green grass flourishing throughout the hottest 
season of the year. When we leave the 
breezy uplands bchind us, we enter a tropical 
garden. After passing through country after 
country of nude barbarians little removed from 
the animals around them, we are suddenly con- 
fronted by men and women of exquisite 
cleanliness and dainty clothing, with polished 
manners and __ surprising 
self-respect. Our astonish- 
ment is great as we advance 
further into Darkest Africa 
to find brighter gleams of 
civilization. 

It appears that it was a 
King of Uganda who issued 
a decree of his 
own initiative 
ordering men 
and women to wear clothes 
and fining any who presumed 
to go about naked. So the 
men adopted kilts of bark- 
cloth -—the inner bark of a 
species of wild fig tree. The 
making of the cloth was on 
this wise: the trunk was 
stripped and smeared with 
cow-dung and wrapped round 
with plantain leaves, with the 
result that in ten or twelve 
months a new bark was formed 
to provideacomfortable cloth; 
the women used it with a 
beautiful terra-cotta dye, 
passing it under their arms 
and securing it at the waist 
by a neat girdle. Their soft 
dark skins are beautifully 
clean, their short curly hair 
is well kept, their faces and 
bodies are free from the tribal 
marks and other mutilations 
which disfigure the natives on 
the way to the coast. Instead 
of naked, painted, gibbering 
savages, we find a people most 
particular about their person, 
dress, food and general appear- 
ance. 


Native 
Dress. 
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AN FAST AFRICAN VILLAGE, 


Here civilization has evidently been at work, the usual chaos of African village life being replaced by neat huts, 
wide well-swept streets and a general appearance of comfort. 


Sir Harry Johnston has described them as 
the Japanese of Africa. Mr. Winston Churchill 
has provided us with a delightful 
example of the super- Japanese 
elegance of their manners : 


Native 
Politeness, 


“If you say ‘ good-morning ’ to a stranger on 
an English road,” he tells us, “it is as like as not 
that his surprise will throw him into a posture of 
self-defence; but when two men of Uganda 
meet, they begin to salute each othcr as soon as 
they come within earshot. ‘ How are you ?’ cries 
the one. ‘Who am I that you should care to 
Imow ?’ replies the other. ‘Humble though I 
be, yet I have dared,’ rejoins the first. ‘ But say 
first, how are you?’ continues the second. ‘ The 
better for the honour you have done me,’ is the 
answer. By this time they have already passed 
each other and there is time only for the Parthian 
affability, ‘ The honour is mine, I shall treasure 
it,’ and a quavering of delicately modulated, long 
drawn ‘ Ah-Ah-Ah’s’ of contentment and goodwill 
that gradually dies away in the distance.”’ 


The only fly in the ointment of this paradise 
is supplied by an infinity of diseases, Every 


white man seems to feel a sense of indefin- 


able depression. There is a_ peculiarly 
The Fly persistent kind of malaria, which 
in the often turns to blackwater fever 
Ointment. snd prostrates a man for the 


rest of his life. 


In July, 1901, a mysterious disease made its 
appearance and ran along the coasts and islands 
of Victoria Nyanza like fire in a high 
wind. By the middle of 1902 it had 
been diagnosed as sleeping sickness 
and had numbered over 30,000 victims ; by the 
end of 1903 deaths had been reported to a number 
of over go,ooo, and the shores of the lake were 
becoming depopulated, while the weakness of the 
victims and the apathy of the survivors invited an 
invasion of leopards, who preyed with daring and 
impunity upon the Jiving, the dying and the dead. 
It was thought that the destruction of every 
human being in the district was only a question 
of time. The disease is-spread by the bite of a 
tsetse fly, not unlike a house-fly in size and shape, 
which lives in the grass and forest along the shores 
of the lake. Some slight relief has been afforded 


Sleeping 
Sickness. 
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by exiling the coast dwellers to the interior, but 
this has impaired fishing, canoe-building and 
navigation, and the natives frequently beg to be 
allowed to return to die in their own land. No 
remedy has been found though the greatest skill 
of medical science has been hard at work upon the 
problem, and the only course at present seems to 
be to make every effort to destroy and eliminate 
the tsetse fly. 


Kisumu was at one time the western ter- 
minus of the Uganda railway and the chief 
port of Lake Victoria. Lake 
Victoria is much more than a lake ; 
it is an inland sea, about as big as 
Scotland, and capable of lashing itself into 


Lake 
Victoria. 


TANGANYIKA AND 
NYASALAND. 


§ 3 

To the south of Kenya and Uganda is 
Tanganyika Territory, formerly German East 
Africa, which surrendered in 

Tanganyika. November, 1918, and passed under 
British control a few months later. 

It has a coastline of about 500 miles and an 
estimated area of 365,000 square miles. The 
native population consists chiefly of tribes of 
mixed Bantu race, who were held in bondage 
by the Germans, but emancipated by a British. 





Photo: EL N. A. 


TANGANYIKA : 


SKINNING A GIRAFFE. 


Giraffes are becoming very scarce in Africa, and even in Tanganyika where they are comparatively common, a licence 
is required to hunt them. The illustration shows a group of natives skinning a particularly fine kill, measuring over 


nineteen feet. 


Ld 


the wildest furies. But it is a beautiful lake, 
fringed with green trees and bright tropical 
flowers and covered with water-lilies amid an 
everlasting chorus of singing birds. Here is 
the source of the Nile, which begins where 
the lake overflows at the very wonderful Ripon 
Falls. 


enactment in June, 1922. There are numerous 
plantations of coconuts, coffee, rubber, sugar, 
cotton and cinchona, while semi-precious stones 
are found in great quantities. The chief sea- 
ports are Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Tanga 
and Pangani, but only the former is accessible 


‘to ocean-going vessels. There are two railway 


Underwood. 


A CAMP FIRE AT EVENTIDE. 


The day's hunting has been arduous and the time has come for well-earned repose. In Central Africa, as in Somaliland, 
tired men often prefer to stand with one leg held up in the air. This gives them the appearance of storks and they often 
remain in that attitude for an interminable period. The tribesmen are good cooks and fashion an ingenious grill with spears 


and branches. 
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lines covering about 
I 000 miles. 
South of Tangan- 
yika, between the 
Portu- 
Nyasaland. gucse 
colony 
‘i Mozambique and 
‘Rhodesia is Nyasa- 
jJand, which com- 
prises the western 
shore of Lake Nyasa 
and extends south- 
wards almost to the 


Zambezi. A British 
Protectorate was 
assumed in June, 


1889, and it is to Sir 
Harry Johnston, its 
first Commissioner, 
‘that it owes most of 
its prosperity. When 
he arrived, the 
country was in a 
state of chaos with 
native chiefs  en- 
gaged in civil war, 
while Arabs were 
seeking to establish 
themselves on the 
shores of the lake. 
Now there are no 
less than a thousand 
permanent white 
residents and the gm 
natives are being jrearemea 
‘slowly persuaded to 

‘occupy themselves 
‘with the cultivation 
of cotton, tobacco, 
coffee and grain. Nyasaland is entirely inland, 
and its transport difficulty is only being solved 
by the construction of the Trans-Zambezia 
railway, seventy-five miles Jong, connecting 
.Chindio and its hinterland with the coast at 
Beira. The population of Nyasaland is 
estimated at 1,200,000 and the area is 40,000 
square miles, 


§ 4 
The north-east part of Africa was known as 





EAST 
Native villages often possess dreamland beautivs with their conical thatched huts and huge 


tropical plants of the most vivid hues. 
Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa. 
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AFRICAN VEGETATION, 


This photograph was taken in the neighbourhood of 


the Land of Cush when the Book of Genesis was 
written, and it is now the home of the Somalis, 
7 some 320,000 square miles in area, 
hae 4, partitioned between Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Abyssinia. It 

is an arid land, mostly consisting of fine 
burning sand with stunted mimosas and 
other desert ‘shrubs, visited by rainless storms 
and scorched by'a‘pitiless sun. The plains rise 
gradually to a height of 4,000 feet, where aloes 
and candelabra -euphorbias, grass slopes and 
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flocks and herds are to be found, but even so it 
, remains a desolate and inhospitable land, whcre 
many a bloody battle has bcen fought. 

The Somalis are a warlike, amiable race, 
children of Nature, the Irish of Africa, No one 
knows whence they came, the best guess being 
from an Arab stock, though the Somali lan- 
guage differs essentially from Arabic. They like 
to dabble with civilization and many come over 
to Aden, but only to acquire wealth and wives 
and experience. Directly they have found all 
they want they return to their own grey land. 
They are always on the grin, possessing a huge 
sense of humour and a very lively imagina- 
tion, and they are so considerate that they will 
never stick at any lic provided it will please you 
for the moment. They are greedy of money, 
yct at the same time reckless spendthrifts. 
They possess the unusual combination of vanity 
and pride. A coloured blazer with bright buttons 
makes a peacock of the best, yet he never loses 
his dignity. Theirs is a very high-strung nature. 
They are hopeless cowards about facing a remote 
danger; on a sudden emergency they will 
display plenty of spirit. 


WEST AFRICA. 


§ 5 
Other British possessions in Africa include 
Nigcria, the Gold Coast, Sicrra Leone, and 
the Gambia. 
Nigeria is a land of surpassing interest and 


varicty. ‘‘ The great river, which bisects it,’’ 
writes Captain Osman Newland, 
Nigeria. “ sweeps in a wide curve through 


open plains, rushes tempestuously 
through rocky channels and bctween granite 
cliffs, and finally. filters. through a maze of 
crecks to the sca. The coastal swamps and 
mangroves scem interminable; thle tropical 
forests are gloomy, hot, and awe-inspiring. 
Grradually one ascends into a plateau of illimit- 
able horizon, where the tin is hidden among 
mountain ridges and baboons lurk among the 
rocks.’ 

In the nineteenth century,, Mungo Park 
explored the Niger, which had been considered 
identical with the Nile and the Congo, and he 
lost his life in the Bussa rapids; the Royal 
Niger Company reccived a charter in 1886; 


in 1884 Southern Nigeria had become a Pro- 
tectorate, which was united with Lagos in 
1906 ‘and ©. with Northern Nigeria in 1914. 
Various. native chiefs rule their own terri- 
tories: what is best in native customs is 
fostered, and no attempt is made to transform 
the native into a hybrid European. The 
products include tin, palm-oil in, enormous 
quantities, ivory and cotton. 

Lagos is the most British port in West Africa, 
with clubs and European comforts. 

The Gold Coast, on the Gulf of Guinea, 
comprises the Gold Coast Colony (23,490 square 
miles), Ashanti (24,560 square 
milcs), and the Northern Territories 
(30,600 square miles). Much gold 
is found and diamonds were discovered in 
1g1i9, and other cxports are cocoa and palm 
products. The population is a little over two 
millions. 

The Ashanti chiefs rule their people in their 
old way, except for the fact that their king has 
been replaced by a British Commissioncr. The 
scat of Government is at Accra. 

Sicrra Leone, or Lion Mountains, lies between 
l‘rench Guinea and Liberia. Except for a white 
population of 1,161, the colony is 
inhabited by some 85,000 descen- 
dants of freed slaves and about 
of Temne Bullom, and 


The Gold 
Coast. 


Sierra 
Leone. 


a million Negroes 
Mandingo stocks. 

Freetown, the capital, is beautifully situated 
at the foot of a circle of hills, and railways 
from its port, one of the very few good 
harbours on the West African coast, penetrate 
the interior towards Irench and _ Liberian 
territory. 


NON-BRITISH AFRICA. 
§ 6 


Those parts of Africa lying outside the 
British Empire we can only glance at briefly. 
Liberia is an independent Negro 
Republic, the only republic in 
Africa, and was founded by a small 
party of cmancipated negroes from Amcrica 
in 1822, dctermined to prove to the world that 
their race was capable of self-government. 
Liberia became a sovereign State, and now 
possesses an areca of 48,000 square miles with 


Y 
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a coastline of 350 miles. The estimated popula- 
tion is two millions. . 

French West Africa and the Sahara extend 
from Mauretania to Dahomey, with a total 
area of 1,800,566 square miles and 
a population of over twelve mil- 
lions. The most favoured region 
is Senegal, in which is enforced the enlistment 
of all natives between twenty and twenty-eight 
for a period of four years with a right to re-enlist 


French 
West Africa. 


appearance. It was originally the capital of 


the Songhai Empire, which was overrun by 


the Moors in 1482; the mosques date from 


the eleventh century, and houses suggestive 


of great antiquity have been found in the 
sands, | 
The Ivory Coast is inhabited by Sudanese 
Negroes. They are fairly amenable in the 
north, but there is a forest belt 200 miles wide 
in the south and risings are not infrequent 


vow 





WEST AFRICAN COCOA INDUSTRY. 
The cocoa is conveyed in big wooden bowls tied with ropes so that they look like balloons. 


for fifteen or twenty years more. This has 
resulted in the creation of a corps of 20,000 
men, who have distinguished themselves in 
French service. It has also resulted in the 
assimilation of the natives, who acquire the 
status of French citizens. 

Timbuktu, the mysterious capital of the 
Sahara, lies on a terrace some 800 feet above 

the sea and has three mosques. 
cae On all sides is the desert, which 
gives the town a fascinating and fantastic 


there. In 1910, 300 French Senegalese troops 
were destroyed there by the Abbe tribe. 

Dahomey possesses a remarkable population, 
and was until 1892 an independent and powerful 
kingdom, the native ruler of which was not 
deposed until gtr. 

Another colony outside the British Empire 
is Portuguese West Africa, Beside the Cape 
Verde islands off the west coast, the Portu- 
guese retain 14,000 square miles of Guinea, the 
volcanic islands of Sdo Thomé and Principe 
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in the Gulf of Guinea, 
and the district of 
Angola and 
Kabinda, 
which em- 
brace 480,000 square 
miles. Angola extends 
as far as the Belgian 
Congo and Rhodesia. 

The inhabitants of the 
Cameroons were hostile 
to white set- 
tlement for 
some cen- 
turies, and many tribes 
rebelled when the Ger- 
man Government forced 
on them a claim to their 
land in 1885. Heavy 
fighting occurred there 
between British and 
Germans in 1914, and it 
was not until 1916 that 
the Germans were finally 
defeated. After the war, 
the Cameroons were 
divided between Great 
Britain and France, who 
took the greater share 
and obtained access to 
Central Africa. 

As we approach the 
Belgian Congo, we begin 
to hear tales of the 
strangest and most 
elusive of African races, 
the Forest Pygmies. 
These little people, be- 
tween four and five feet 
in height, inhabit much 
of the Congo basin and the forested 
Cameroons and Gaboon. They lead a nomadic 
life as hunters, lie in wait in 
the forest and fire their poisoned 
arrows at their enemies with con- 
siderable success. Their food is confined to 
the produce of the forest, they make huts 
of twigs and leaves, or shelter under trees 
and boughs, and they seem to have no 
craving for sunshine or open spaces. It is 
thought that the absence of sunlight and their 


Portuguese 
West Africa. 


The 
Cameroons, 


Underwood. 


sleeping monsters. 


Pygmies. 


4 





CAPTURING A CROCODILE, 


Crocadiles are responsible for more deaths than any other African animal and are very 
numerous on the Victoria Nile, where the banks are sometimes entirely covered by the 
Their skins are very valuable, 
natives and one white man landing a crocodile, whg has had a stick placed between his 
jaws to render him harmless. 


The illustration shows a group of 


habit of prowling about in a stooping position 
accounts for the shortness of their stature, 
which rarely exceeds 4} feet in the case of men, 
or 3 feet 10 inches in the case of women. They 
never linger longer than a fortnight in one place, 
and their migrations follow the line of least 
resistance, When pursued by an animal, they 
climb trees and await events. This is also their 
method of attack on the rare occasions when 
an elephant comes their way. It seems incredible 
that they should succeed in bringing down. so 
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enormous and thick-skinned a creature with 
bows and arrows that resemble children’s 


toys. But their patience is infinite. They will. 


spend weeks in pursuing end peppering an 
elephant until they succeed in inoculating him 
with their poison, and he sinks down exhausted. 
Then they climb upon him like swarms of ants 
tearing away at the best parts in great glee and 
secreting the tusks for purposes of barter. In 
appearance they are almost ape-like. The upper 
lip is stretched almost to bursting point over 
their prominent jaws and the mouth reaches 
almost to the centre of their cheeks, while 
their foreheads are low and slanting. Their 
skin is a reddish brown, and they are very 
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According to Sir Harry Johnston we find 
in the life of the Congo Pygmies an almost exact 
reproduction of the existence of our cave- 
dwelling ancestors in France and Britain at that 
remote period when only rude implements of 
wood, stone and bone had been invented. 

The Belgian Congo is a vast low plateau 
stretching down to the Atlantic through dense 
tropical forests that have been 

only partly explored. It is a 
well-watered region, for the Congo 
has countless tributaries, but diseases are 
almost as numérous, from sleeping sickness 
and malaria to blackwater fever, dysentery, and 
all the rest of them. The Congo is the second 
longest river in Africa, a thousand miles shorter 


The Belgian 
Congo. 
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SIERRA LEONE: FREETOWN. 


Once known as a part of ‘The White Man's Grave,” 


Sierra I.eone is now comparatively healthy for Europeans. 


Freetown, the capital, is beautifully situated at the foot of a circle of hills and boasts a hotel, Botanical Gardens and 
excellent roads. A few miles out there are even.a Maze and a miniature Palm Beach'‘as ‘in’ Florida. ' 
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TRANS-ZAMBEZIA RAILWAY. 


Not only has this railway inaugurated a new epoch of economic prosperity for Nyasaland by providing it with direct 
access to an ocean port, but it has also opened up a region of great forests, a sportsman’s paradise wherein the elephant, the 
lion, the rhino and the antelope have roamed since the beginning of Time. 


than the Nile; its great basin in far-off times 
was undoubtedly an inland sea. 
The mysterious Congo long possessed attrac- 


tions for explorers; Burton, Livingstone, 
du Chaillu, Cameron, Stanley, 
International drawing attenffon in turn to the 


Rivalries. oy 
opportunities: offered to manu- 
-facturers, traders and philanthropists. It was, 
however, Leopold II, King of the Belgians, 


who first perceived great political possibilities. 


In 1879 he summoncd H. M. Stanley to Brussels 
and engaged him as his agent in Central Africa. 

There was much dispute eventually about 
international rights, but an international con- 
ference decided, in February, 1885, for freedom 


of trade in the Congo basin, and the cession of 


Congo territory to the “‘ International’ Associa- 
tion. Thereupon the Congo became practically 
a Belgian colony—many times larger than 
Belgium itself; Leopold ‘held it for twenty- 
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four years as his personal property, and formal 
annexation to Belgium occurred in 1908. The 
Belgian Congo has an area exceeding 900,000 
square miles and provides Belgium with 12,000 
black troops. There are about 6,000 Europeans, 
half of whom are Belgians, and the 15,000,000 
natives consist almost entirely of Bantu Negroes 
and Congo Pygmies. 

Leopold foresaw an enormous increase in the 


power and influence of his little State. But he’ 


had not reckoned with the 
» enormous difficulties which con- 
fronted him. Arab chiefs and 
traders continued to carry on a brutal traffic 


Congo | 
‘* Atrocities. 


in slaves and a great outcry resounded through- 
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STANLEY FALLS. 


The tremendous rapids on the Upper Congo long proved an impediment to navigation, 
but are now avoided by the use of metre-gauge railways, 


out Europe over the savage treatment of the 


natives by Belgian officials and even by Belgian 
missionaries.. Several revolts were caused by 
the atrocities inflicted on the natives and a 
storm of indignation swept all over Europe. 
The Belgians grew frightened and proceeded to 
effect very great reforms. 

Natives are now protected from forced abou 
and in certain cases enjoy the same civil rights 
as Belgians or other foreigners. But in return 
for the benefits of security and civilisation, 
they are taxed to give forty hours’ service per 
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month in the form of collecting rubber or’ dther 
produce, the chiefs have to supply porters or 
paddlers for travellers at fixed rates of pay, 
with which the men seem to be contented. 


§ 7 
Africa has had, unti] most recent times, a 
wongdeul fauna in mammals and birds, reptiles 
and fresh-water fish, insects, spiders, 
The ticks, and scorpions, giant blue 
of Atrita. ' éarthworms and large snails. But 
' terrible ravages at the hands mainly 
of Britéiis, Boe1s, Germans and Swedes have 
dest ‘or sadly reduced in numbers the more 
notew’ fthy mammals, the more beautiful birds 
during the last hundred years. When the white 
mzn first came to Cape Colony, Natal and Zulu- 
land, the diversity of 
species must have been 
stupendous—a host of 
amazing beasts would 
come right down to 
the seashore. The 
diminution of species 
has progressed, how- 
ever, at an increasing 
rate and some of the 
most noteworthy 
species are nNoW ex- 
tinct, or almost so. 
In their place we now 
see vast herds of 
cattle and sheep, An- 
gora goats, Basuto 
ponies, useful asses, 
domesticated os- 
triches, tamed elands, 
and springbok serving 
the purposes of civil- 
ized man, 

The lion is almost 

extinct in North 
Africa. A few may 
still linger in the 
“southern oases of the 
Sahara, in Abyssinia, Nigeria and inner West 
Africa. It is still fairly abundant in East Africa 
and the regions of the Upper Nile and to the east 
of Tanganyika and in Nyasaland and Northern 
Zambezia. A few may linger in Southern Rhodesia 
and the Transvaal. The leopard is much more 
abundant and particularly so in the Congo basin. 
The chita is found in North-west Africa, East and 
South Africa. 

The big-eared elephant, quite distinct from the 
Indian species, once roamed through Africa from 
north to south, but is now confined to the tropical 
belt. 

The white or square-lipped rhinoceros once 
lived in North Africa, but was killed out by 
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prehistoric man. In our own times if has been 
exterminated by the white man from all Southern 
Africa and from much of Equatorial East Africa. 
The black, pointed-lipped rhinoceros still lingers 
in East, South and South-west Africa. 

The giraffe is still found in West and East Africa, 
Nigeria, and South Africa. Zebras of four or five 
species still frequent Abyssinia and easternmost 
and South and south Central Africa. The large 
hippopotamus is one of the most widespread of 
beasts in tropical Africa, but the pygmy hippo is 
only found in Liberia. The spotted hyena is 
nowadays restricted to tropical Africa; but the 
striped hyena and the brown species exist in 
North, East and South Africa. The wild boar is 
abundant in North Africa and the Senaar district 
of the Egyptian Sudan. At one time a great 
buffalo (the Bubalus antiquus) with horns in the 
male fourteen feet long, existed in North and in 
southernmost Africa; the 
Cape buffalo, though much 
smaller, is an imposing beast ; 
in the central Congo basin the 
buffalo becomes smaller still. 
The true antelopes have had 
their supreme development 
in Africa, where their herds, 
a hundred years ago, must 
have been one of the sights 
ot the world. Even in his 
own day Sir Harry Johnston 
was privileged to see swarms 
of diverse antelopes in un- 
inhabited parts of East Africa, 
where ground is now laid out 
in farms and cotton planta- 
tions. 

Throughout the Equatorial 
belt, north and cast of the 
Congo, there are the gorilla, 
chimpanzi, the mandrill, and 
several forms of guinea-fowl. 
The Congo region has an 
abundance of long - tailed 
monkeys, but no great apes. 
Gazelles of numerous species 
are found in the Sahara 
Desert, ranging from Algeria 
to Abyssinia, Somaliland and 
East Africa ; 
Trans-Zambezia zone down 
to Cape Colony the springbok, 
a species of gazelle, is to be 
found by the thousand. 

There are many other re- 
markable beasts in Afrifa 
which space will not permit us 
to mention, and it would take 
many volumes to describe, 
even in outline, the birds and 
reptilia alone. We can do no 
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ST. HELENA. 


The empty tomb in which the remains of the 
apoleon were interred on 8th May, 
‘‘A large stone covers the moderate 
space sufficient for the man for whom Europe 


more than mention a few. For example, there are 
the black white-necked ravens with bulbous beaks, 
found in the mountain lands from Abyssinia to 
Nyasaland ; black and grey “ hoodie crows” in 
Egypt; glossy starlings of an amazing iridescent 
colour; sun-birds more gorgeous than the hum- 
ming-birds ; weaver-birds of scarlet and orange ; 
singing finches, king finches, fantastic-beaked 
hornbills, eagle-owls, golden cuckoos, the long- 
legged secretary-bird, flamingoes, pelicans, cranes, 
huge storks, the whale-headed amongst others, 
and many graceful herons. 

Ostriches have been commercialized, for ostrich- 
farming is a very important South African industry, 
and in a normal year the feather-production is 
valued at about £3,000,000. To give the best 
feathers, the ostrich requires a desert climate and 
an abundance of nutritious food. The demand for 
feathers varies with changing fashions, but the 
best may be reckoned to fetch 
usually as much as_ five 
guineas an ounce. No pain 
is inflicted in extracting them. 
There is no plucking. The 
quill is cut, its root being left 
in the flesh where, after a 
while, it withers and comes 
out without hurting the bird. 
The ostrich is too costly, and 
too susceptible to good or 
bad treatment, for cruelty to 
pay. 

Among the reptilia of 
tropical Africa are several 
remarkable chameleons, two 
of them discovered by Sir + 
Harry Johnston. Monitor 
lizards six feet long are met 
with throughout Africa except 
north of the Sahara.: There 
are three types of crocodile. 
The big Niloticus crocodile 
exists in such numbers in 
Madagascar as to be reputed 
the most common land animal 
in the island. 

We might add a_ word 
about the termites or ‘‘ white 
ants ’’ which are the bane of 
Central Africa. They live 
togetherin great communities, 
sharing a many - chambered 
earthen nest, and these form 
hills or termitaries often of 
more than twice a man’s 
height, and so strong that 
they may be stood upon. 
These clay hills are scattered 
over many zones of Central 
Africa. The ants themselves 
sometimes march in armies 
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three hundred. thousand strong, and sally forth to 
make concerted attacks on an enemy or even to 
take possegsion of a human habitation. Their 
tactics noless than their strategy are extraordinary. 
Telegraph posts have to be made‘of steel to resist 
their jaws, and every white man carries a steel 
chest to protect his valuables. 


AFRICAN AND OTHER 
- ISLANDS. 


Among the far-flung outposts of the British 
Empire few offer so. much ‘history, such 
', romance, or so many recollections 

of the great navigators who roamed 

the scas in the days when wind 
- and sail were paramount, as the lonely islands 
of the Atlantic. But we can do no more than 
mention them hcre. The most famous of all is 
the desolate St. Helena, off the West Coast of 
Africa, 47 square miles in area, whose popula- 
tion of three thousand souls is concentrated 
mainly in Jamestown, the eapital, a little 
town whose houses look like grains of pepper 
that have been shaken out of some Cyclopean 
pepper-box into a great stcep-sided trough 
formed by the volcanic hills that encompass 
the town on three sides. St. Helena is chiefly 
remembered as the island-prison of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the scene of his last 
tragic days. 

Away tothe north-west of St. Helena, and 
on the direct. steamship route from Canada 
to the Cape, lies the island of 
Ascension, Georgetown, the capital, 


St. Helena. 


Ascension. 


is a shrivelled-up place, sleeping — 


uncasily amid almost desert scenery, scorched 
and parched by a remorseless sun. Herds of 
wild goats roam unattended through the island, 
and every year, between. January and May, 
swarms of turtles deposit their eggs in the 
sands. The eggs of the “wideawakes”’ are 
also valuable. 

Madeira is a Portugucse island 520 miles 
away from Lisbon. Funchal, the capital, is 
agrecable in winter and palms grow 
in the open, though they are unable 
to ripen their dates. The climate of 
the interior 1s less genial, being subject to 
dense mists. Fresh vegetables and sub-tropical 
fruits are extensively exported to England, 


Madeira. 


and once upon a time the island was famous. 


for its wine, but vine disease came and une 


wine has now sadly degenerated. 


The Canaries, a Spanish possession, formerly 


‘known as the Fortunate Islands, are a volcanic 


group in the Atlantic with a genial 
exhilarating climate ; apart from the 
exportation of fruit and vegetables 
the population depends almost cntirely on 
winter visitors from Europe, who have de- 
creased to an alarming extent since 1914. 
Santa Cruz, on the island: of Tencriffe, Orotava, 
Grand Canary and’ Jas Palmas are the 
favourite resorts. | 

In the far South Atlantic lies Tristan da 
Cunha, a romantic island group discovered 
by the Portuguese freebooter da Cunha, in 
1500. 

Still farther to the south-west is the bleak 
Antarctic island of South Georgia, a thousand 
square miles in extent, with a_ thousand 
inhabitants, a dependency of the Falklands, 
a great whaling station, and a place of 
immortal memory: connected with several 
Antarctic expeditions. 

Many of the tropic isles of the Indian Ocean 
are British possessions, the most notable being 
probably two of the Mascarenhas 
group, Mauritius and: Rodriguez. 
Mauritius is hot and swept by 
occasional cyclones. It is one of the British 
Empire’s greatest sugar producers, a place where 
everything is sacrificed to sugar-cane, and even 
necessary foodstuffs have all to be imported 
from abroad. 

With the exception of the Somali coast, the 
large island of Madagascar is the only French 
, possession in East Africa. “It has 
a total area of 266,000 square 
‘Miles and a population of 3,153,500 
chiefly engaged in agriculture and cattle-raising. 
France had established herself there in 1644, 
but ceded the island to Britain after Waterloo 
and received it back only in x890 as an induce- 
ment to agree to a British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar. 

Farther north are the Seychelles an eminently 
healthy group of about thirty islets named after 
_ Moreau de Seychelles, and covered 
with mountains upon. whose sides 
pineapples flourish and straggle 
upwards almost to the summits. 
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XIII.—_EGYPT 


AND SUDAN 


[Egypt is dealt with here as it is convenient to complete our survey of the great 
Continent of Africa in this 
of the British Empire; the 


section. 
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ABU SIMBEL: THE 


This great temple was excavated out of the living rock in the time of the famous Pharaoh, Rameses 11. 


Egypt does not, of course, form part 


British relinquished their Protectorate in 1922.]} 





FAMOUS ROCK TEMPLE. 


The four 


colossi atranged on either side of the entrance are larger even than those of Memnon, and the mild expression and 
characteristic nose of Rameses II are best preserved in the colossus on the extreme left. 


GYPT is remarkable for her anti- 
quity, and the abiding influence she 
has exercised as the early seat of 

civilization. 

Buonaparte was thought pompous when he 
reminded his troops that ‘forty centuries ”’ 
looked down upon them in Beypt, but he might 
have evoked sixty centuries without exaggera- 
tion. Nineteen centuries exhaust the history of 
Britain and take us back to semi-savages who 
dwelt in wigwams and are thought by some 


to have painted their naked bodies with woad. 
We regard Rome as the torch-bearer of our 
civilization, Bible times as the verge of the 
beginnings of the modern world. But when the 
Romans invaded Egypt the Pyramids had been 
standing for 3,000 years; when the Israelites 
took refuge there, Egyptian kings had been 
ruling in unbroken line for several thousand 
years. 

We deal here with the Egypt of to-day. 
Her past history has been traced in a companion 
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volume, H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ Outline of History.” 
Great Britain had been in possession of Egypt 

for forty years, and at the outbreak 
Te lay. of the Great War, as a measure 
claimed a Protectorate, the Khedive being 
deposed. Two days after the signature of the 


Armistice, which ended the Great War, 
Zaghlul Pasha came to the British Residency in 


of protection, Egypt was pro-: 


Underwood. 


FAIYOM: 


The Faiyfm is a great plateau of the Libyan Desert with oases of extreme 


WINNOWING 


fertility. 


their palms. 


Cairo to demand inderendence in the name of 
the Egyptian people. He was the elected leader 
of the Legislative Assembly, but he had received 
no mandate for his demand. Failing to respond 
to counsels of:patience, he was arrested in March, 
191g, and deported with other Nationalists to 
Malta. Serious troubles ensued throughout 
Egypt and were repressed. Then, as has 





GRAIN. 


The natives still employ very primitive methods, winnowing their grain 
in the winds and drawing their water by the primitive shadé@f for the inrigation of 


happened before in British policy, conciliation 
alternated with coercion. Zaghlul was allowed 
to return to Egypt, but British offers of self- 
government were received with fresh outrages 
and in December, 1921, the Nationalist leader 
was deported to the Seychelles. 

Events moved quickly. The right of self- 
determination, propounded by President Wilson, 
was in the air. Lord Allenby arrived in Egypt 
and announced that Great 
Britain recognized Egypt as 
a Sovereign Independent 
State, and Ahmed Fuad 
was acknowledged King of 
Egypt in 1922. A Demo- 
cratic Constitution was 
drawn up and the first 
Egyptian Parliament was 
opened in March, 1924. 
Thus began a new era in 
Egyptian history. 

The reform work initiated 
by Lord Dufferin and carried 
on by other British officials 
like Lord Cromer, Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Milner, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, Lord 
Allenby, and others for forty 
years seemed to warrant the 
step. Lord Cromer raised 
Egypt from bankruptcy to 
prosperity. How much the 
country benefited by British 
administration is not in 
dispute. The independence 
of the people developed ; 
squalid villages grew into 
towns; the population 
doubled within forty years; 
the vast work of the irriga- 
tion system and a network 
of communications was de- 
veloped; land has trebled 
in value during the last seven years, and rich 
agriculturists have grown richer; the Nile 
traffic has increased fourfold. 3 

Some people have expressec misgivings, 
expressed the fear that Egypt will be the poorer 
for the loss of its British officials and advisers ; 
in the main the electorate is uneducated and 
undisciplined, easily swayed by sentiment and 
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PRIMITIVE STRAW-CUTTING., 


In many ways the /fellahin are as backward now as they were in the days of the Pharaohs. 


In nothing is this so 


evident as in agriculture, for they are still using machines of exactly the same pattern as their ancestors used in the days of 
black magic, and any new invention is regarded with dislike and disapproval. 


prejudice and without any steadying tradition. 
A religious barrier has isolated the minority of 
one million Copts who in spite 
of platform protestations of 
brotherhood view the future 
with misgiving. Egypt is not a homogeneous 
nation, and there are pessimists who are slow 
to place much confidence in people lacking the 
education and experience to rule themselves 
on modern lines. It is admitted, however, that 
Egypt has greatly benefited and developed by 
reason of her contact with other countries. 
To-day there are fourteen millions of Egyptians ; 
of this total three-fourths are fellahin, or 
peasants. Of the entire nation over go per 
cent. are illiterate. Hidden from the view 
of the casual visitor lies the backbone of the 
country, its ten million fellahin, passionate 
in their attachment to the soil, and at heart 
indifferent to Governments, Morking with rude 
instruments but with a perfect knowledge of 
the soil. They, too, will develop in inde- 
pendence, and will acquire a sense of responsi- 
bility. But it will take many years to convert 


Political 
Problems. 


the slow-moving, fatalistic fellah of the soil 
to anything like modern habits. As has been 
said, he would rather carry dirt in a basket 
than use a wheelbarrow, because his ancestors 
had no wheelbarrows. Isolated for ages, he 
has maintained his racial characteristics. 
“When you see the modern fellah at work with 
mallet and chisel, or scratching the sun-baked 
plain with his crude hoe, or dipping his fish-net 
into the Nile, he is, in fact and physique, 
startlingly like the pictured Egyptians of the 
Pharaohs’ times.” 

Egypt will doubtless find the upholding of 
British interests consistent with her own 
national interests. Amongst British interests 
reserved are the great Imperial communication 
lines, interference in foreign relations or other 
policies inimical to the interests of the Empire. 


§1 
Egypt has an area of 350,000 square miles, 
but except for about 12,226 square miles along 
the Nile banks and in the Delta, Egypt is 
practically a desert. 
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The Delta of the Nile stretches from Alex- 
andria to Cairo (one hundred and thirty miles), 
and includes all the cultivated 
land that lies eastwards of the 
main railway line—roughly at its 
widest part, eighty miles east. This region 
is intersected in all directions by a maze of 
irrigation canals and drains, studded with 
small groups of trees under the shadow of 
which groan and creak primitive water-wheels 
turned by patient buffaloes, tended by somno- 
lent fellahin. Dusty paths fringed by tamarisks 
and mulberry trees wind between the fields, 
linking up innumerable villages of flat mud- 


The Delta. 
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Photochrom, 
CAIRO: WATER CARRIERS. 


Water-carrying is one of the most important street trades in Cairo, and there 
are many grades, from the man who dispenses unfiltered water out of a goat-skin, 
to the picturesque individual who carries lemonade and sherbet in a huge glass 
bottle. The illustration shows a ‘ Khamali” who carries his filtered water in a 
quaint earthenware jar balanced on his shoulders, and dexterously pours his 


precious fluid into a little brass cup. 





huts with the crude, two-storied yellow 
plastered mansion of the local notable or 
omdeh in their midst. From these at dawn 
stream forth lines of fellahin leading their cattle 
with them to their long day’s toil.in the fields, 
to return at sunset silhouetted black against the 
splendour of an Egyptian sunset, or . almost 
invisible against the background of dark olive 
green and vanishing from sight as the short 
twilight fades. The constellations blaze until 
dimmed by an orange-coloured moon rising over 
a silence broken only by the distant barking of 
dogs or the dismal howl of an occasional jackal. 
A number of provincial towns rise like islands 
out of the sea of surrounding 
vegetation. Some occupy sites 
of great age, and as house 
after house has been built on 
the ruins of its predecessor, 
the height of the central 
eminence may be taken as 
an index to its antiquity. 
Development has been rapid of 
late, and in most towns a new 
quarter with wide streets, 
blocks of flats or rows of 
villas provides an escape 
from the narrow, tortuous 
lanes and insanitary condi- 
tions of the native quarter. 
The chief towns have their 
electric light and water instal- 
lations, but sanitation still 
leaves much to. be desired. 
Cairo, Alexandria and Port 
Said are drained, but the rest 
of the country remains in a 
state that would appal an 
English sanitary authority. 
Alexandria is the commercial 
capital of Egypt, and one of 
the best ports of 
the Mediterr- 
anean, The Great 
War greatly enriched . Alex- 
andria, for she was the base 
where. all supplies for the 
Mesopotamian, Salonika, 
Egyptian and other expedi- 
tions were stored, and certain 
reinforcements’ were always 
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ALEXANDRIA : 


MAHMUDIYAII CANAL. 


Alexandria lost most of her trade when Constantinople was built, and for about 1,150 years was of little importance ; 
but since the building of the Mahmfdiyah Canal in 1819, she has regained some of her former prosperity. 


held in readiness. Alexandria, with a popu- 
lation of over 44,600, comes next to Cairo in 
size. In the main Alexandria is modern. She 
is a cosmopolitan city, with clanking tramways 
and a pleasant boulevard that stretches for 
miles to the golden sands of Sidi Bishr and the 
very collegiate atmosphere of Victoria. 

Few relics of the past now remain, scarcely 
a vestige of the old Alexandria which shone 
forth for so many centuries as a beacon of human 
intelligence. Pharos, the seventh wonder of the 
world, the white watch tower, whose fires blazed 
through centuries for the guidance of mariners, 
was overwhelmed by the s@ after resisting two 
earthquakes in the fourteenth century. It 
gave its name to all lighthouses, and was the 
model for the early minarets, although some 
authorities ascribe the name to the habit of 
illuminating them on holidays. Even Cleo- 


patra’s needles have been removed, one to 
Paris and the other, after having been towed 
and lost in the Bay of Biscay, to the Thames 
Embankment. 

Nowadays there is little to see at Alexandria 
save ‘“‘ Pompey’s Pillar’’ or Diocletian’s tall 
tower of red granite, some oil-quays, bright 
gardens, a native quarter like any other in the 
East, some Greek tombs and catacombs at the 
Hill of Potsherds, with wooden bridges and 
electric light for visitors. Alexandria’s old 
interests survive in the multiplicity of religious 
buildings—Greek, Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Armenian churches, as well as mosques 
and synagogues. 

Port Said used to be reckoned the wickedest 
town in the world, but has either reformed or 
been surpassed by modern rivals, though she 
retains a strange medley of all the riff-raff of the 
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world. The Arab quarter was once notorious, 
but during the Great War vast improvement 

was effected. The harbour has 
Port Said. been dredged with infinite labour 

and now occupies 570 acres, pro- 
tected by a long breakwater. Port Said light- 
house, which stands in the town, is perhaps 
the largest in the world, 174 fcet high and 
visible for four and twenty miles. Most of 
the traffic to and from the East converges 
on Port Said, and there are often dozens of 
steamers in the roadstead at one time. 
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with the humming of wild bees. Quaintly 
shaped fishing boats float over lakes fringed 
with tall reeds and eucalyptus; the lakes 
dissolve into salt marshes, and a final rim of 
sand dunes and palm groves lines the sea. It 
is this rim which affords the fantastic feature of 
the approach to Egypt from the sea, whether 
at Alexandria or at Port Said. There are no 
hills to form a background, and the sunlit houses 
seem to stand up above the skyline in a mirage 
of graceful towers and distant palms. 

The most interesting of the Delta towns is 


see. 





PORT SAID. 


Until a comparatively short time ago Port Said was merely a squalid little fishing village, dirty and poverty stricken. 
But with the opening of the Canal the town has undergone a wondrous change, and in a few years will be a beautiful semi- 
Oriental city. Even to-day it is to most travellers one of the first glimpses of the fascinating East with all its colour and dirt. 


The principal towns in the Nile Delta include 
Tanta (74,200), Benha (18,600), Zaqaziq (41,800), 
Damanhar (47,900), Assidt (51,500), and 
Damietta, known as ‘‘ The Venice of the Delta ”’ 
(31,000). | 

The life and atmosphere have changed little 
since the days of Pharaoh’s patriarchs. We 
still see wild solitary shepherds in Bible garb, 
encampments of Beduin like those of Abraham 
inhale the scent of bean fields, nod in harmony 


Tanta, famous for one great fair every year, 
held on the birthday of Sidi Ahmed-al- 
Badawi (the Beduin), a Moslem saint. It is 
the greatest fair in Egypt and attracts half a 
million natives. Excellent accounts have been 
given by Mr. Lawrence Ball and also in Mr. 
Pickthall’s novel ‘‘ Children of the Nile,” which 
no one interested in Egypt should omit to read. 


Hordes of natives come by road, in small parties 
or big caravans with donkeys, camels, mules, in 
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ally slaves imported by the Sultans and trained as soldiers. One of the leaders was raised to the throne after the murder of the Sultan 
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Mamlfik dynasty. 
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and founded the Bahrite Mamlik dynasty which flourished for 132 years, and was overthrown by a Cir 
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clusters headed by village: chiefs or: dervishes, 
playing tom-toms or flutes of reeds ; but the vast 
An majority come by train, packing every 
Egyptian carriage to its utmost capacity, over- 
Carnival. flowing cattle trucks, covering roofs, 
clinging desperately to doors and windows. As 
the masses of seething humanity catch sight of the 
turrets of the Sidi’s tomb, all burst into shouts 
and prayers and uproarious song, uncoil themselves 
to form roaring torrents of men, women and 
children, each groaning with the burthen of the 
week’s provisions, bedding, rugs and raiment. 
The scene is indescribable as the human rivers seek 
out their beds in and around the fair. 
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successively, a heap of twitching, convulsive robes. 
No sooner is he drawn aside than volunteeers com- 
pete to take his place, eager to lose themselves in 
the wild paroxysms of their barbaric ritual. 
Outside, meanwhile, the fun of the fair proceeds 
as on Hampstead Heath, but with more intensity, 
High native swings gyrate all day and night 
incessantly ; tight-rope dancers whizz through the 
air; masqueraders display themselves as in- 
credibly fantastic beasts ; 
snakes, swallow fire, tell blood-curdling tales, 


The Isthmus of Suez was only seventy miles 
wide, but for time immemorial it kept Eastern 
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SUEZ CANAL. 
The idea of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez had been entertained since the time of the Pharaohs, but was not 


carried into execution until 186g. 
London and Bombay from 12,¢48 miles to 7,028, 
the old caravan route from Egypt to Syria. 


Attracted by deep, growling chaunts, we peer 
through the entrance of one of the mosque tents 
and behold the strangest sight conceivable. Grave 
patriarchal personages with long beards and 
turbans and flowing robes are standing in a ring 
and calling loudly on the name of God. ‘“‘ Allah! 
Allah !”’ As they cry, they sway to right and left. 
For a moment they seem to seek to howl in one 
another’s ears, to strike head with cheek, to 
threaten violent assault. Faster and faster they 
sway. To God’s name they add the name of 
Muhammad. Eyes gradually assume the glaze of 
hypnotic trances, lips foam, and each falls down 


It is about one hundred miles long, cost £19,c00,000 and reduced the journey between 
This picture was taken at Al-Kantara at the end of Lake Menzala near 


civilization and Western barbarism apart. 
The first plan for piercing it originated with 
Pharaoh Necho, the contemporary of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 600 B.c., but after 
losing 120,000 workmen by disease 
and disaster, he stopped the works 
in obedience to an oracle. Louis XIV thought 
of a Suez Canal and Buonaparte went as far 
as preliminary works, but the present Canal 
was begun in 1859, and completed in 1869, 
under a concession given to Ferdinand de 


The Suez 
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A BEDOUIN. 


The citizens of the desert are tall, handsome men, with piercing eyes, great dignity and reserve. They are great 
breeders of herses and possess large flocks, which account for their roaming lives. Some of them are friendly and 
hospitable, but their general reputation is one of lawlessness and treachery. 
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Lesseps. Most of it was made by 
forced labour with hoes and baskets, 
but the cost came to £19,000,000, 
about {6,000,000 of which were 
paid by the Khedive, £4,000,000 of 
whose shares were profitably bought 
by the British Government in 1875. 
The length is 100 miles, the breadth 
260 to 445 feet, the depth 36 feet. 
It shortened the London-Bombay sea 
journey from 12,548 miles by the Cape 
to 7,028 through the Canal, and 
henceforward the history of Egypt 
became in a degree the history of 
the Suez Canal. 

The Canal consists of a broad ditch 
or narrow high-banked waterway 
through the desert, and dredged 
channels through shallow lakes. The 
journey begins through the brackish 
waters of Lake Menzala, where great 
flocks of pelicans and silver herons 
and some flamingoes are to be seen. 
Then, crossing the old caravan route 
from Egypt to Syria, we come to 
Lake Balah, which is now almost 
entirely drained ; Ismailiyeh, blazing 
with golden blooms on the blue waters 
of Lake Timsah, known as the Lake 
of the Crocodiles; the Mount of 
Miriam, where the Arabs say she 
retired when punished with leprosy 
for disapproving of Moses’ marriage 
with an Ethiopian woman; the Bitter 
Lakes, called Marah in the Bible, and 
Esh-Shalifeh, where a huge limestone 
cliff had to be removed for the Canal, 
revealing sharks’ and crocodiles’ teeth 
and the remains of hippopotami. 
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Where the Delta begins at least five successive 
capitals have left their mark on history— 
perhaps a hundred other capitals 
stood there during the thousands 
of years of pre-history. But 
records remain only of five—Memphis, Babylon, 
Fustat, Misr Atika, and Cairo. - Misr-al-Kahira, 
the modern Cairo, came into existence in 
969, before three of her predecessors had 
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utterly passed away, and covers all their 


sites. 
The Cairo of to-day is a city of some 800,000 


inhabitants. The European quarters were still 
beautiful at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, but their shady avenues and gardens 
are being fast replaced by stiff commercial 
buildings, and they are full of noisy trams. 
The European traveller, however, finds his 
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CAIRO: KASR-AL-NIL. 
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BRIDGE. 


From 6.30 to gam. this bridge is a scene of animation and colour, for then it is crowded with market- 


gardeners and merchants bringing their wares to the city. 


massive pillars surmounted hy bronze lions. 


interest elsewhere, for the rest of Cairo is some- 
thing unique. The chief charm lies in the 
whirligig of her street scenes. Cairo is far the 
largest city in Africa and attracts cvcry type 
from almost ‘every part of the world. Here 
East and West do meet and mingle and coalesce 
like oil and vinegar in a well-mixed salad. 

The stranger's first impressions are of a city 
abandoning herself to an incessant fancy-dress 
ball. The masks are there, veiled 
women shrouded from nose-bridge 
down to feet so that we see only 
their expressive eyes. There are blacks and 
whites and every shade between, grave reverend 
men in long robes; wulemas (teachers of the 
Prophet’s creed) ; dervishes in turbans of many 
colours; Coptic priests in black turbans; 
fanatical students of Al-Azhar : British officers 
discussing polo; tourists in loud checks and 
plus fours; pashas, sheikhs and beys; Hindu 
tailors; Greek coffce-house keepers; porters 
staggering beneath prodigious loads ; crowds of 
bootblacks and rowdy boys with donkeys for 
hire; innumerable half-naked beggars; coal 
black Nubians leading stately camels ; cabmen 
with trusses of clover beneath their feet ; 
parties of fat frock-coated men with caps, 


Street 
Scenes. 


It is 1,250 feet long and at each end stand two 


sitting in the sort of carriage uscd for suburban 
weddings at home; splashing water-carts, 
Rolls-Royces, Fords, taxis. 

They take your breath away. The low cup- 
board shops overflow into the dancing maze of 
traffic with men and wares. As on the Paris 
pavements, people cat and drink out of doors. 
Indeed, the people of Cairo live out of doors. 
The barbers are there, shaving faces and heads, 
the serpent charmers, the men who tell fortunes 
by prodding sand, all sorts of small tradesmen, 
people doing their washing in the open air, 
doing their private toilet unashamed. The 
miscellany of smells is saturated with sandal- 
wood and camels and incense and decayed fish, 
and the syncopated cries, grectings, warnings of 
riders and drivers blare in discord with echoes 
of barbaric drums, while five times a day tall 
figures—blind muczzins often, chosen so as not 
to peer into the houses—stand forth from long 
lean towers and chant the stirring call to 
prayer. “La daha tllalah!...etc.”” ‘“ There 
is no God but God... and Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God.”’ 

The native quarters are mazes of dark, 
tortuous, evil alleys, all strewn with garbage, 
forever tying themselves into knots, so narrow 
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CAIRO: MAIN STREET IN NATIVE QUARTER. 


While the European quarters of Cairo are modern and: fashionable, the native quarters are just what we expect from the East, 
with all its bustle and confusion, shimmering lights and varied colours. Richly carved doorways peep into cool courts, the quaint 
shops are one continuous display of coloured silks and cottons, ripe fruit and tallow candles; and amid the many sounds which 


deafen the ear, we hear the muezzin’s sweet call to prayer. 
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that two riders can scarcely pass, very grim 
with their few windows shrouded in mushrabia 
lattice-work, screens of brown wood projecting 
from the walls to admit the light and Bree out 
prying eyes. 

The bazaars differ from those of Turkey and 
Asia, only because they draw surprising wares 
from the heart of Africa. There 
are open stalls overcrowded with 
merchandise, the saddlers with their 
gaily embroidered . harness, the tent-makers 
with their variegated canvases for desert 
homes, the shoemakers with their brightly 
decorated slippers, the coppersmiths with their 
glittering array of exquisitely wrought pots and 
pans, the goldsmiths with their barbaric jewels 
sold by weight under 
official guarantee, and, 
quaintest of all, filling the 
foul air with perfumes of 
Arabia, the Saq-al-attarin, 
‘market for attar of 
roses ’’ and Oriental spices 
and mysterious drugs and 
gums and tall coloured 
candles in synimetrical 
array. 

Coffee-house life affords 
the chief opportunity for 
social intercourse in Egypt 
as elsewhere in the East. 
It is grave, distant inter- 
course, far removed from 
the chatter and hubbub 
.. Of European cafés. Men 
‘sit for hours in silence, 
drawing smoke from 
narghili through long 
tubes from bowls filled 
with rose-water, and 
at one time mixed hashish (a preparation of 
hemp) or opium with the tobacco; they sip 
tiny cups of thick black coffee all day long; 
sometimes they play draughts, backgammon, 
chess, imperturbably. 

Friends are rarely invited to their homes, for 
these are citadels of privacy.. The harim is 

not the romantic abode of love 


Bazaars. 


Pitches, 


sen imagined by comic opera. It is 
merely the women’s quarters, 
sacred to women and their servants. No well- 





ss By courtesy - ‘Ande cw Bell, Esq. M B. E. 
CAIRO: A BEGGAR. 


Sturdy beggars are a feature of Criental life, 
specially conspicuous in Egypt. | 
corporations and must not be disturbed from their 
If they are at all insane, they are 
>venerated as saints and receive generous alms. 


bred man asks after a wife or daughter; the 
utmost permitted is ‘‘ How is your house?” 
and if he should have occasion to call, he is 
admitted only to the men’s quarters, known as 
the Selamlik—“‘ the place of greeting.” At Cairo 
there is usually an open court in the centre of 
a house with carved wooden benches along one 


side and many.doors to right and left, decorated 


with odd geometrical designs. 


From the age of fourteen to eighteen many 
Egyptian townswomen are lovely, with exquisite 


complexions, oval faces, and plump 
figures, but they soon fade and 
lose’ their busts, and their faces 
become lined. The loss of their figures dis- 
tresses them although plumpness. is not, con- 

_. sidereda mark of beautyas — 

: elsewhere in the East. The 

me _—veiling of their faces is not 
due merely to modesty, 
for it heightens the ex- 
pression of their eyes, 
which are rendered 
specially striking by 
the application of kohl 
and other preparations to 
the eyelids. Egyptian 
women: also. stain their 
nails and their feet and 
the inside of their hands 
with henna, giving the 
appearance -of tobacco 
stain. They frequently 


‘Towns~ 
women, 


foreheads, bosoms, even 
their lips in green or 
‘blue, sometimes affording 
the appearance of | lace 
mittens. on their hands 

and feet. 
There are over five hundred mosques in Cairo, 
two or three of them very remarkable. Al- 
Muaiyad, the red mosque, finished 


They form close 


Mosques. 
| teenth century,’ has panels ‘of 
coloured marble, blue glass windows and 
Inscriptions in carved and gilded letters ; 


“Al-Maridani, of 1339, also restored in the nine- 


teenth century, has some superb ancient 
Egyptian granite columns and glitters with 
enamel, mother-o’-pearl and costly mosaics ; 


also. tattoo their. chins, » 


in 1422 and restored in the nine- | 
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CATRO : 


WHERE TOURISTS CONGREGATE. 


There are two distinct and widely differing Cairos, the European quarter and the native quarter with its teeming 


Oriental life. 


The European quarter is much like any fashionable Continental town, with fine hotels and wide, clean streets, 


but an occasional touch of the Orient is provided by a passing camel-train, or mischievous donkey boy. 


Sultan Hasan, of 1356, is of huge majestic 
proportions, has the highest minaret in Cairo, 
a massive gateway and a bronze door dama- 
scened with gold and silver. It occupies a 


shelving rock close to Saladin Square, which 


was formed by Kitchener in 1913. 

Above it is Saladin’s Citadel, which he built 
of stones taken from the small pyramids of 
Ghizeh. Here is the Muhammad Ali mosque of 
yellow alabaster, whose tall, beautiful minarets 
stand out as landmarks of Cairo. The Byzantine 
domes of the large quadrangle rest on four huge 


square pillars and afford striking effects of light. 


Within is the reputed Well of Joseph, where he 
was confined by his brethren. The chief 
attraction of the Citadel, however, is the 
wonderful view over the strange yellow-grey 
city, with its countless minarets, domes and 
gardens, away to the tombs of the Khalifs and 
the great Pyramids and fhe haze of the hot 
Nile as it leaves the desert for the Delta. 
.The Mosque of Al-Azhar includes the most 
famous and important University and centre 
of religious thought in the Moslem world. 


Before the British occupation, the students 
numbered 8,000, but now they have risen to 
10,000, most of them attracted by 
the pious endowments, which. pro. 
vide free teaching, free food and 
even free. pocket money. No less than 25,000 
loaves are distributed every day at a cost of 
£18,000.a year. : 
The infinite variety of the students is astonish- 
ing. From wild Morocco they come and the 
uttermost coasts of Guinea, and the most savage 
recesses of Darkest Africa, from the mountains 


Cairo 
University. 


and.plains of Abyssinia-and Somaliland, from 


the Malay States and India and China, from all 
the deserts and jungles and islands of Islam. 
Over strange seas they used to travel in 
strange craft to Al-Azhar, through swamps and 
untrodden paths of the wilderness defying 
hunger and heat and disease and marauding 
bands in their insatiable thirst for religious 
knowledge. - | | 
.But most of the students come from Egypt, 
and in these days many of them are sons of 
the fellahin. In some degree it was these 
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strenuous students who helped to spread the 
new cry for equality and independence. 

The Mosque is a vast place of great courtyards 
with arcades supported by slender pillars. 
Herve, amid many lamps suspended from the 
high dome, the students crouch cross-legged 
about their teachers, rocking and swaying as 
they learn. Solemnly and silently they sway 
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CAIRO: SULTAN HASSAN MOSQUE. 


This is the finest existing monument of Egypto-Arabian architecture, recalling the 
It was built in the fourteenth century by 


broad surfaces of early Egyptian temples. 
a Syrian architect. 


as they read their books again and again, some- 
times aloud, sometimes in an undertone, 
sometimes pausing to hear a teacher’s com- 
mentary. When they know a book by heart 
and can explain it intelligently, they receive a 
document entitling them to lecture upon it after 


they receive their degrees. The Koran is always 
the principal subject of study, but the univer- 
sity training is divided into two courses—first, 
rhetoric, poetry and algebra; secondly, law, 
religion and traditions. History, geography (the 
founder of geography, Eratosthenes, was an 
Egyptian) and mathematics are optional, 

There are several fine newspapers with 
good circulations, and those 
Egyptians who can neither 
read nor write hear them 
read aloud in the bazaar. 

Opinions differ as to the 
survival of the old Egyptian 
race. Some con- 
trast the back- 
wardness of the 
modern folk with the un- 
canny wisdom of Pharaoh's 
days; others say that civili- 
zation has merely been 
arrested and that Egypt 
cherishes her secrets still. 
Certainly the closest facial 
tradition is found in Copts, 
who often seem to have 
stepped straight out of pic- 
tures from the ancient tombs. 
The Copts are probably the 
earliest Christians remaining 
in the world, but they have 
not yet shed all the old 
traditions of the land of 
Egypt. 

On the birthday of the 
Prophet there is high festival 
for the display 
of the Holy 
“ Carpcet,”’ a set 
of black draperies embroi- 
dered in gold for the wall 
of the Kaaba inside the 
great Mosque at Mecca. 
But the actual departure 
of the Carpet arouses 
most enthusiam. It tends now to become a 
glittering military pageant. A great camp is 
formed outside the city filled with superbly 
decorated tents. Dervishes assemble in their 
full strength and go through strange hypnotic 
ceremonies, swaying and dancing and howling 
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CAIRO: AL-AZHAR UNIVERSITY MOSQUE. 


Founded in 970 A.D. and turned into a University in 988 A.p., Al-Azhar is the largest university in the Maslem 


world, attracting students from every conceivable country. 
of popular tradition or Addés. 
politicians. 


holy names, until they are impervious to self- 
inflicted pain. Fantasias are executed by 
reckless horsemen, many letting off squibs and 
crackers without exciting their Egyptian mounts 
though Syrian and Egyptian horses go mad 
with fear. Dervishes carry their banners in a 
vast procession, statesmen and religious per- 
sonages follow in carriages, then, with a glitter- 
ing royal escort, the King of Egypt draws up 
at a wooden shrine to wish the Carpet God- 
speed on its long journey. A camel bears the 
Carpet in a square frame of tabernacle with a 
pointed top ; it flashes bravely in the sunlight, 
as, amid blaring bands, vast multitudes 
accompany it on the first stage to Abbassich, 
where they part company with the pilgrim 


The system of teaching is based on the Koran and the body 
The number of students is given as ten thousand, and many of them are very active 


caravan which nowadays proceeds prosaically 
by train. 

North-east of Cairo is Heliopolis, now a fine 
and important suburb, with its pure, in- 
vigorating air. Contiguous with new Helio- 
polis is the site of the ancient Heliopolis with 
its many soattered ruins, chief amongst which 
is, of course, the famous Obelisk resembling 
Cleopatra’s Needle, now on the Thames 
Embankment. Here Joseph came to marry 
Potiphar’s daughter, and here the British have 
established a racecourse on the sands. 


§3 


The neighbourhood of Cairo teems with 
stupendous monuments of the distant past, 
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monuments far too numerous and extraordinary 
to be described in outline. A big bridge leads 
to Gezireh Island, a fashionable 
resort with gardens, and farther up 
the river is Roda Island, where 
Moses was exposed in the bulrushes, if legend 
is to be believed. It has a wonder-working tree, 
wonderful gardens, and a still more wonderful 
Nilometer, with columns to register the rise 
of the river; 
taxation de- 
pended on this, 
and rulers have 
been known to 
issue deceitful 
reports in times 
of drought. 
Hence an elec- 
tric tram runs 
along a trec- 
bordered, maca- 
damized road to 
the Pyramids 
and the borders 
of the Libyan 
desert, which 
finally merges 
into the Sahara. 
The Pyramids 
are among the 
oldest monu- 
ments surviving 
in the world; 
they are certainly 
the most as- 
tonishing and 
impressive. In 
all, there are 
some seventy 
pyramids, small 
and large, in the 
vicinity of the 
Nile. They were 
all intended as 
tombs for the kings who had them built. 
After crossing a fertile wooded strip, we 
approach, through the avenue of 
sycamores and acacias, the Ghizeh 
group, which are nearest the tram- 
way terminus. The road then leads away to 
the open desert beyond. The Great Pyramid 


Outakirts 
of Cairo. 


Hamilton Collection, 


Pyramids, 





CAIRO: PROCESSION OF THE HOLY CARPET. 
very year, on the birthday of the Prophet, there are wild scenes of 
enthusiasm when the Holy Carpet, destined to drape the outer walls of the 
Kaaba at Mecca, starts on its long journey, 


(Cheops’) is the largest of the three, and consists 
of no less than 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
averaging 2$ tons in weight. Originally, it 
is thought to have been 481 feet, but is now 
451 feet in height, and comprises no less than 
82,539,000 cubic feet. The exterior can be 
climbed by steps three feet in height. The 
interior consists of several chambers and a 
labyrinth of low, dark passages where many 
bats have taken 
up their resi- 
dence. According 
to Herodotus, 
the stones were 
brought across 
the Nile; one 
thousand men 
worked at a time, 
and it took 
twenty years to 
erect the Pyra- 
mid. The other 
two pyramids at 
Ghizeh are but 
slightly less in 
dimension than 
the Great Pyra- 
mid. 

The age of the 
Great Sphinx is 
not known. It 
was hewn out of 
the living rock in . 
the shape of a 
recumbent lion 
with the head of 
a king, and exca- 
vators have found 
a flight of steps 
inside leading to 
a temple. The 
body is 150 feet 
long; with paws 
50 feet, and the 
face 14 feet wide. The Mamldk rulers of Egypt 
in the Middle Ages are mostly responsible for its 
present condition ; although they were unable to 
impair its impression of majesty and strength, 
it was due to their savage destruction that its 
features were so badly damaged, and they are 
said to have used it as a target. 
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The Sahara is the 
largest desert in the 


world, 
pores almost 
as large 


as the Continent of 
Europe. With the 
exception of the 
cultivated Nile belt, 
the desert stretches 
from the Red Sea to 
the shores of the 
Atlantic. The real 
desert is the tradi- 
tional desert of 
illimitable sand, un- 
dulating into massive 
dunes and decp 
valleys, blown into 
wave-like ripples by 
hot winds, but 
broken at rare in- 
tervals by oases of 
palms ; in places we 
glimpse footprints, 
soon to be swallowed 
by the drifting sand, 
that mark the pass- 
ing of roving cara- 
vans. In these vast 
stretches of trackless 
desert, where there 
is no tuft or blade of 
grass, adventurous 
travellers go straight 
into the blazing sun 
beating on sand 
dunes, immense and 
ridged like the waves 
of a sunlit sea. We 
need not follow them, 
nor the Arab tribes 
whose home is the 
descrt. 

The Great Sahara, 
however, is no un- 
broken, monotonous 
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The sand may be 
screened from sight 
by a wild growth of 
plants, a scattering 
of scrub, loose stoncs 
and pebbles, resem- 
bling more a prairie 
land than the tradi- 
tional desert, and 
there are rocks and 
hills, dotted with a 
profusion of flowers 
giving the impression 
of a wild rock 
garden. 

There are oases, 
large or small, mere 
clumps of palms with 
a .pool of brackish 
water, or enormous 
green groves, some- 
times harbouring a 
lake or the site of 
some ancient desert 
town. The Arab 
will often carry with 
him enough food for 
ninety days of desert 
travel. In certain 
parts the Beduin 
Arab can find sus- 
tenance for his flocks 
of sheep and goats ; 
and he excels in the 
breeding of camels 
and horses, shifting 
his tents, and wan- 
dering from well to 
well, or from one 
oasis to another. 

The desert, to the 
east of the Nile, that 
abuts on Cairo and 
the Delta has its 
own features. Within 
an hour's ride of 
Cairo you may reach 


HELIOPOLIS: THE OBELISK. 
Barren and treacher- Heliopolis seems to have been one of the chief centres for worship desert. With remark- 


stretch of sand. a stretch of typical 


va a rae of the sun-god as early as 3700 B.c., and the obelisk shown in the . 
ore a t is, It 1S not illustration is one of two set up before the ‘‘ House of the Sun” ableabruptness culti- 
without its own life. by Usertsen I in 2433 B.C. vation ceases and the 
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Nealistie Travels. 
GHIZEH : THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

Said to have been built by Cheops in 3733 8.c., as a 
tomb, the Great Pyramid is formed of about two and a 
quarter million’ blocks, each weighing two and a half tons. 
Hicrodotus tells us that it took ten years to haul the stones 
from the mountains of Arabia, and another twenty to con- 
struct the Pyramid, building from the top downwards. It 
contains five hollow chambers, a King’s chamber and 
a Queen's chamber, and several passages. 


desert begins ; only a marshy zone separates the 
two, at places not even that. There are great 
stretches of white, billowing sand, but herc also, 
asin other parts of the African desert, loose stones 
and pebbles predominate, piling themselves 
into boulders which are the rockery of a strange 
withered garden, graceful shrubs, which on closer 
examination prove so much crumbling match- 
wood. But, withal, you feel you are in a sea of 
white and grey sand. The sun blazes down upon 
you from a blue-grey sky; as you pass, grey 





one time, 
dotted with 
hundreds of 
sails of yachts 
or trading craft. 


This “Nile 
trip’ is one of 
the great at- 
tractions of 
Egypt to the 
tourist. It is 
not the adven- 
turous journey 
of days be- 
fore pleasure 
steamers, but 
the joy of 
wondrous 
scenery re- 


shrubs nod at you in apo- 
plectic grimness, and per- 
chance a grey lizard will 
shiver away over the grey 
sand, or a grey jackal may 
eye you suspiciously from 
behind huge grey anthills, 
and you may even see grey 
bones and skulls strewing the 
beaten track. In the cold 
clear air of the night, as the 
bright moon rises, it sheds 
sepulchral shadows on every 
hand, transfiguring every- 
thing with a haze of frosted 
silver ; and all is impressive 
stillness. 


§ 4 

There is no more attractive 
prospect than to ascend the 
Nile for the five 
hundred miles 
of its winding 
course up to Luxor, which 
can be done by mail boat or 
tourist steamer, great house- 


Up the 
Nile. 


boats, or by hiring a 
picturesque sailing daha- 
biych. Long stretches of 


water may be in sight at 





Phato : Andrew Bell, 
A DESERT POLICEMAN. 


Writs do not run very readily in 
the desert, and policemen have to be 
ubiquitous as well as ever on the alert. 
On the whole they are a fine body of 
men, and their Arab horses are famous 
for their intelligence and endurance. 
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mains as we glide 
river. 


Pyramids spring into view, wondrous ancient 
temples, strings of camels wending their way 
through the desert—ever picturesque and super- 
cilious—deigning to bear their burthen. There is 
the snake-charmer, with his hideous hooded 
cobras, with which he plays as with a blind worm ; 
there are sellers of oddments of local manu- 
facture, and there is, of 
course, everywhere the artist 
with the antikas from the 
tombs—which he has spent 
the past summer in making. 
Then, as the steamer ploughs 
lazily along, the inter-village 
life of the banks is revealed 
ina series of old-world tab- 
leaux, the quaint native 
houses that scem to have 
retained to-day the form of 
the days of the Pharaohs ; the 
date groves with their cool 
shade and great clusters of 
tawny fruit gleaming through 
the palm leaves; and the 
waving fields of tall green 
dhurra—all combine to make 
a marvellous setting for the 
human and animal life that 
animates each picture. You 
watch the bronze figure of the 
man working the shadif, 
which he has done since the 
time of the Pharaohs, and 
perhaps mentally compare his 
buckctful with the huge mass 
of water so successfully cngi- 
necred into security by the 
dam at Aswan which soon 
you will see. You listen to 
the slecpy, gentle groan of 
the water wheel turned by the 
old gamus with its huge bulki- 
ness, slate-coloured skin, and 
ridiculous blue eyes. Pre- 
sently the sun begins to set ; 
palms and camels make sil- 
houettes against the sky. 
Soon a lovely glow spreads 
Over all, giving beautiful tints 
and lights and shades, which 
in turn give place to deep 
shadows and a mysterious 
haze disappearing in the disgance into deep blue. 
So night comes quickly, and the stars hang like 
reat jewels low in the sky. 


through the moonlight 


Photo: EN. A, 


The steamer may be your base for many a 
pleasant excursion. Ancient Memphis and the 





legends and superstitions throughout the ages. 
Savage destruction, but nothing has been able to impair its sublime expression of 
eternal dignity and calm. 


Necropolis of Sakkara claim our notice, although 
both have been much less excavated than some 
places of inferior interest. 

Memphis, whose history is that of Egyptian 
civilization, at one time surpassed all other 
cities in magnificence and learning and pos- 
sessed beautiful temples of enormous size, as 
may be judged from the statue of that handsome 
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GHIZEH : THE SPHINX. 
The origin of the Sphinx is lost in the dim mists of antiquity, but it has attracted 


The Mamlak rulers of Egypt did 


gentle Pharaoh, Rameses II. It is 42 feet 
high and, after long neglect in the mud of the 
Nile, may now be seen in the British Museum. 

Sakkara is a vast cemetery, known to have 
existed in 4400 B.C., and contains every type 
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THE DESERT. 


Many people picture a desert as a flat, monotonous stretch of sand, broken only by 


the palm trees of a rare oasis. 


billows petrified into stillness. 


of tomb from the colossal pyramid of a king 
to the rocky cavern of a mummy-cat. Of all 
these sepulchres the Tomb of Ti is the. most 
famous, with its rich collection of mural reliefs, 
illustrating the most varied details of old 
Egyptian life—people feeding cranes, fattening 
geese, building ships, and giving evidence in 
court. 





In reality deserts are as full of variations and interest as 
oceans, some being grey and stony, some white with limestone dust, and others a beautiful 
gold, fading to a purple blue in the distance, while the huge undulating dunes suggest ocean 


me Assifit, with a number 
“ne Of «tombs, is a busy 
ee. town of 51,431 inhabi- 
> tants, with fine bazaars. 
and a prosperous trade 
in red glazed pottery, 
ivory carvings, inlaid 
wood, gold and silver 
embroideries, shawls, 
soda and grain. The 
view of the Nile inun- 
dation here by moon- 
light is an unforgettable 
thing. After Assidt, 
the river is edged with 
fine palms and acacias, 
the well- tilled fields 
give evidence of pros- 
perity, and there are 
huge flocks of pigeons, 
which supply the vil- 
lagers with valuable 
manure, cow-dung 
being required for fuel. 
The pigeons are of 
little value, for they 
consume more than 
they produce, but the 
fort-like dovecotes, 
built of unbaked bricks, 
clay and pottery, add 
to the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery. 
Abydos, one of the 
most ancient cities in 
Egypt, is an  hour’s 
ride from the left 
bank of the Nile. Here 
arc the very striking 
temples of Seti I, 
comprising seven tem- 
ples in one, and of 
Rameses [I, with 
brilliantly coloured mural decorations. 

After a journey of 450 miles Luxor is reached. 
Luxor, long a tourist resort with palace hotels, 
has been overrun by sightseers 
from all parts of the world since 
the sensational discoveries of Lord 
Carnarvon in December, 1922. To the north 
are the immense ruins of Karnak, which was 


Thebes. 





P4ezeckrom. 


PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH. 


Probably the oldest, certainly the most astonishing monuments in the world, the Pyramids d 
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te the landscape for miles around. 
ch was removed to build the mosques of Cairo, but they are still very beautiful, especially when transfizured by 
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deemed one of the prime wonders even in the 
great architectural age of the Pharaohs. Across 
the river is the site of Thebes, a wonderland 
of fertility and sunshine and colour, offering 
surprises at every turn. At one time Egypt’s 
most famous capital must have presented a 
forest of magnificent shrines. Some still 
remain, and long avenucs of mysterious sphinxes, 
a sacred lake, a pit that has already yielded 
779 stone and 17,000 bronze statucs, and, most 
imposing of all, the famous Colossi of Memnon, 
two immense figures seated on cubical thrones, 
an embodiment of dignified repose as they emerge 
from the cornfields or the waters of the Nile in 
flood-time. One of them used to emit a musical 
note at sunrise, through the sun splitting the 
surface after a cold night, and if this sound was 
not heard, the god was known to be angry. Most 
of the temples are reached by the Nile during 
high inundations, and the dark openings of 
the countless tombs give the Libyan hills the 
appearance of a honeycomb. The Temples of 
Luxor and Karnak were united by an avenue 


about 6,500 feet long and 80 feet wide, on each 
side of which was a row of Sphinxes. Here also 
is the famous “ Hall of Columns,” and wonders 
grow as we wander through the ruined halls 
and courts, about the arches, obelisks and 
towers where black goats stray among the 
amazing ruins. 

It is among these hills that the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings guarded their supreme 
treasures throughout long cen- 
turies. This was the royal ceme- 
tery of Egypt between 1600 and 
1000 B.C., chosen for its remoteness as a pre- 
caution against robbers, who scrupled not to 
commit sacrilege in search of the vast treasures 
which it was the habit to inter with the illus- 
trious dead. It lies at the end of a ravine, 
forming an impressive amphitheatre surrounded 
by precipitous mountains threc or four miles 
from the river. The tombs were hewn out of 
the living rock and consist of chambers 
receding into the mountains. Here Pharaohs 
were buried with the utmost secrecy by priests 


Valley of 
the Kings. 
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KARNAK : AVENUE OF SPHINXES. 


The temples of Luxor and Karnak were connected by an avenue 6,500 feet long and eighty feet wide with 


row of Sphinxes on either hand. 
wealthy citizens. 


These monuments are without names and were probably constructed by priests and 
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who took the most terrible oaths of silence. 
The magical lore of Egypt was employed to 
defend the sepulchres by awful curses. As all 
the world knows, it was due to Lord Carnarvon 
that the tomb of King Tut-ankh-Amon, now 
known to the vulgar as Tutankhamen, was 
discovered. 

Except that the tomb of this monarch was 
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KARNAK ; 


intact and therefore contained far richer prizes, 
there is little to differentiate it from other 
Egyptian sepulchres, whose con- 
tents have been rifled by archzolo- 
gists, but the tale of all the buried 
treasures and ancient wonders has fired the 
popular imagination as wildly as though the 


Tutankh- 
amen. 





PYLON OF PTOLEMY IX. 


Standing at the head of an avenue of ram-headed sphinxes, this splendid pylon 
was built by Ptolemy IX. The pylon is one of the most characteristic features of 
Egyptian temple-buildings, different designs being used by the various kings. 


caves of Aladdin has been suddenly revealed. 
Nine Pharaohs have now been torn from their 
resting-places in the Valley of the Kings and 
laid out in museums with all the pompous 
trappings in the interests of Egyptology or to 
gratify the curiosity of the public. 
The chief interest of excavations, however, is 
to reveal the stupendous attainments of the 
ancient Egyptians. The 
texture of their mummy 
cloths cannot be copied by 
any modern weaver, nor is 
there any clue to the 
wonderful pigments they 
employed in the decorations 
of their tombs, pigments as 
fresh to-day as they were 
three thousand years ago. 
Then, again, the inner 
chambers of their temples 
were so far away from day- 
light that some sort of 
artificial light must have 
_ been constantly employed, 
and yet there is no sign of 
lamps, no trace of smoke 
upon the walls. Who 
knows whether they did not 
possess some method of 
illumination similar to our 
boasted electricity ? Their 
sculptors and jewellers 
arouse envy and admiration 
to-day, while in astronomy, 
literature and science they 
possessed secret arts which, 
maybe, are being slowly 
rediscovered at the present 
day. 

Further wonders are re- 
vealed as we ascend the 
Nile. The Temple of Horus 
at Edfu is more perfectly 
preserved than any other 
ancient building in the world. Asw4n once 

possessed a considerable trade with the Sudan 
and Abyssinia, but this has declined since the 
days of the Mahdi, and now the chief interest lies 
in the great dam, which has superseded the first 
cataract and fertilized 2,000,000 acres of waste 
land. Another consequence of the dam has 
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been to submerge the island of Philz, which, 
with its stately temple and rich vegetation, 
used to be known as the Pearl of Egpyt, but is 
now under water for about eight months of the 
year. 

The cataracts occur where the Nile 
narrows and flows between perpendicular 


mountains and the course is 
Cataracts. obstructed by islands and huge 
boulders piled one upon another, 
like the playthings of a _ giant. The 


noise is sometimes terrific as the foaming 
rapids tear over dark granite or greenstone 
rocks. 

Aswan being the terminus of the railway, 
travellers to Nubia must proceed by steam- 
boats, which reach the Sudanese frontier at 
Wadi Halfa in thirty-two or forty-two hours 
according to the season. 


“ The Times" World Copyright. 


§5 

From time immemorial an annual miracle 
has taken place in Egypt, a miracle without 
which the fertile valley of the 
The Miracle. Nile would be swallowed up by 
the desert. As Shakespeare tells us: 

“ The higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises; as it ebbs, the seeds- 
man 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes the harvest.” 


To the fellahin it must seem a miracle that every 
year, just when the thirsty tissues of their land 
are most in need of water, mighty floods should 
come to them from the uttermost edge of the 
world, streaming through boundless sands to 
fill the land with gladness. 

The total length of this marvellous river is 
just over 4,000 miles. It has its ultimate origin 





TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN. 


One of the chambers in the famous tomb discovered in November, 1922, into which no human eye had peered since 


thirteen centuries before Christ. 


It was the most sensational discovery ever made in the Valley of Kings, being the anly 


tomb which had not had the major portion of its treasures stolen by robbers. 
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in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika in 
Central Africa, and flows down from the high 
equatorial plateau into the sudd-blocked 
swamps, almost smothered in floating reeds 
and papyrus that encompass Lake No. Here 
it is joined by the River Bahr-al-Ghazal, and 
the united stream is then known as the White 
Nile. In the highlands of Abyssinia rises a 
series of streams that unite to form the Blue 


Photochrom, 


sedulously sucks from it the fertile substances 
which maintain the verdure and luxuriant 
foliage thriving on its banks. Egypt is thus 
nourished by the waters of the White Nile, 
filtered by desert sand, and by the great dark 
torrent of the Blue Nile, which bears down 
masses of dark fertilizing mud. 

In April it is possible to ford the Nile at 
Cairo, then, in the very hottest and driest time 





THEBES > THE COLOSSI OF MEMNON. 


These two strange statues, now in the centre of cultivated fields and washed by the Nile when in flood, stood in front 


of an ancient temple that has long since disappeared. 


at sunrise, but since the Colossus was repaired after an carthquake in 27 8B.c. it has not been heard, 


are tombs and temples of bygone Pharaohs. 


Nile, which joins the White Nile at Khartum. 
Egypt is practically rainless, and from Khartum 
northwards the great river in its further 
course of 2,000 miles, takes to its bosom not 
one single perennial tributary, the Atbara 
excepted. And yet the united Nile as a great 
navigable waterway traverses many hundreds 
of miles of parched and thirsty desert that 


In the days of the Romans one of them used to emit a vocal sound 


In the background 


of the year, the waters begin to rise and steadily 
mount in the gauges until, in July and August, 
it attains the extraordinary average height of 
twenty feet above the mean level of the river. 
The great rainfall of the hills 1,500 and 
2,000 miles away, in Equatorial Africa and 
Abyssinia, has thus taken several months to 
reach Egypt. The mighty river now opens out 
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PHILA: TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


This island was formerly one of the most beautiful points in Egypt with rich vegetation and stately temples, but it has 
Jost much of its charm since the construction of the Aswan Dam. The two fine pylons of the Temple of Isis are still visible, 
but the East Colonnade, with its unfinished capitals, is practica.ly under water for the greater part of the year, 
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THE NILE: A DAHABIYEH. 


Although fivets of well-appointed tourist steamers have taken the place of many native boats, there are still people who 
prefer the slow-sailing dahabiyeh or houseboat with its high picturesque sail and gaily coloured awnings. 
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ASWAN: THE 
Situated at the head of the First Cataract, this huge dam is the greatest engineering work of its kind ever attempted. 
miles long, capable of storing 37,612,000,000 cubic feet of water. Lt is usually filled by the end of February and empty by 


from five hundred yards to ten miles at its 
widest, and it is an astounding thing that, 
except at certain periods, not a thirhbleful of 
all the volume of water that passes Aswdn ever 
reaches the sea; nothing but drainage water, 
already tainted with salt, ever leaves the Delta 
at the two remaining mouths of Rosetta and 
Damietta ; every drop of good nourishing water 
has been absorbed by men and animals and 
earth and air, and even so the land of Egypt 
craves for more. 

From October there is a gradual ebb in the 
waters. In the past the whole country was 
divided into basin areas. When the river rose 
to the required level the flood waters were 
admitted, and villages remained islands until 
the water subsided, leaving the land covered 
with a fresh deposit of rich mud. Summer irri- 
gation was possible only if the receding water 
could be lifted to field level, and appliances, like 


the shadzf, are in use to-day that were intro- 
duced in the times of the Pharaohs. 

Basin irrigation is now almost wholly super- 
seded by the modern system of perennial irriga- 
tion. The annual supply of water is variable, 
and the danger of a low flood has been reduced 
by the construction of the Aswan Dam. 

South of the dam lies an immense storage 
reservoir from which water is released after 
the flood has passed, the available 
stock being rationed so that a 
certain supply will be assured 
throughout the season. Barrages have been 
built at Esneh, Assift, Cairo, and Zigteh, to 
facilitate the control and distribution of water 
to the canal system. In high flood, however, 
the volume of water—some seven hundred 
thousand million tons a day —1is too great 
for control, and the river roars through the 
open sluices of the Aswan Dam, down through 


The Aswan 
Dam. 
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GREAT DAM. 


The dam is a mile and a quarter in length, raising the river level sixty-six feet, while the reservoir forms a huge lake eighty 
It is controlled by no less than one hundred and eighty sluices. 


July 7th. 


the barrages to the sea, only a small propor- 
tion being diverted into the canals. As the 
river drops, Aswan closes down to fill up its 
storage reservoir, and the barrages also shut 
down to maintain the levels necessary at these 
points to feed into the canal system. Finally, 
all exits to the sea on the main channels are 
closed by the construction of temporary dams 
near the sea so that not one drop of water 
that passes Aswan is wasted. 

Thus the river is replaced by a canal system 
in which a high-water level can be maintained, 
and from which water can be supplied at any 
time. The distribution of this water is a 
responsible duty involving a ceaseless watch 
upon the discharges throttgh countless regulators 
and sluices, and in times of shortage constant 
Vigilance against attempts to take unauthorised 
supplies of water. The efficiency of the system 
and the welfare of the whole country depend 
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upon the maintenance of the many and costly 
public works, and neglect will bring a speedy 
retribution. 

A summer supply of water being assured, with 
the constant sunshine of Egypt harvest follows 
harvest with little regard to the seasons, Cotton 
is sown in spring and picked in autumn ; wheat 
is sown in autumn and reaped in spring, and the 
green shoots of maize and fields of clover may 
be seen side by side with the withered stems of 
the cotton. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN. 


§ 6 


The concession of independence to Egypt has 
not affected the government and administration 
of the Sudan (properly Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
which consists of fifteen Provinces under a 
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EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION, 


The shadaf is worked on the see-saw system, a long pole being 
balanced on a short beam and weighted at one end with a lump of 
mud. At the other is a leather bucket, and the shad4/ worker bends 
his weight on the rope and fills the bucket, which the balancing 
weight easily raises. He then empties it into the channel above so 
as to irrigate his fields. This is one of the oldest methods of 
raising water in existence, and sometimes when the river is very 
low, four shad@/s have to be employed one above the other. 


Governor-Gencral. Many native chiefs possess 
considerable powers. 
The Sudan extends from Wadi Halfa to 
Uganda in the south, and from French Equa- 
torial Africa in the west to Abys- 
Cay. sinia, Italian Eritrea and the Red 
sea on the east. It has an area of 
1,014,000 square miles with a population of 
5,850,000, of whom some three thousand are 
Europeans, The Sudanese are of many tribes, 
but the main races consist of aboriginal coal- 
black Negroes, Arab settlers, and Nubian half- 
castes. The Negroes are strong, virile, simple- 
minded savages, who live like prehistoric men -- 
hunting, fighting, marrying and dying, with no 
ideas beyond the gratification of their physical 


desires, and no fears save those engen- 
dered by ghosts, witchcraft, and other 
primitive superstitions. Much has been 
done to develop irrigation and to en- 
courage Sudanese cotton, which is of a 
very fine quality, and, being grown 
more cheaply, is regarded in Egypt 
with a jealous eye. 

The journey from Wadi Halfa to 
Khartum is only 575 miles by rail but 
g50 miles by river, and the river will be 
preferred by many for the lovely desert 
scencry and the various antiquities on 
the banks. The most remarkable of 
these is Merowe, the ancient seat of 
Sudanese civilization. It still possesses 
twenty-nine pyramids, though others 
have been destroyed by treasure scekers ; 
the temples lack the beauty and finish of 
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CAIRO : HAIRDRESSING IN THE STREETS, 


There are many ‘picturesque trades in Cairo, not the 
least of which is that of the hairdresser, who plies his 
razor in full view of the public, while his next customer 
philosophically awaits his turn. 
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those in Egypt, but must have 
been impressive in their day. 
In ancient days, Berber, 
which is surrounded by fertile 
grain lands, was 
the junction for 
caravans bearing 
gold, ivory, ebony, precious 
gums, strange animals, slaves 
and pther merchandise to the 
Red Sea. Now the junction 
is at the place where the 
Atbara joins the Nile, and a 
3 foot 6 inch gauge railway 
of 331 miles in length leads to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan, 
with a feeder to Suakin, once 
an important seaport, but 
now much decayed. The 
harbour of Port Sudan has a 
safe entrance and a good 
anchorage, protected fron all 
winds ; ‘handsome buildings 
‘ have arisen, and more or less 
‘modern conditions prevail. 
Khartum, near the junction 


Berber and 
the Atbara. 


AFTER THE HUNT. 


Bringing in trophies of the chase to Nhartum. 
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KEEARTUM : GORDON MEMORIAL. 


This famous statue is one of the main 
features of Khartum and serves to remind 
us of the unavailing sacrifice which General 
Gordon niade for his country. He was 
sent to Khartum in 1884 to arrange for 
the evacuation of the Sudan, of which the 
Mahdi had become master. But after several 
battles the Mahdi's forces besieged him 
in Khartum in April, and although a relief 
expedition was sent from England in 
August, it went by the wrong ronte and 
arrived at Khartum two or three days too 
late, to find that the town had fallen and 
General Gordon been killed a litte betore 
daybreak on the 26th January, 1885. 









of the Blue Nile with the 
White Nile, has been rebuilt 
since the days of 
the Mahdi and 
its destruction in 
1885, and is now practically a 
new town, built symmetrically 
by British Royal lngineers. 
It extends for two miles along 
the Nile with a handsome 
tree-lined promenade; there 
are beautiful tropical gardens, 
a Zoo, and imposing buildings. 
The winter climate is ideal. 
There are several memorials 
of General Gordon, who was 
killed here on January 26th, 
1885, including a scientific and 
technical college and a statue 
of him riding a camel, but the 
Mahdi’s tomb, which had be- 
come a place of pilgrimage, 
was blown up by the British to 
discourage religious hostility. 
Khartum actually stands on 
the Blue Nile, and Omdurman, 


Khartum 
and 
Omdurman. 
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KHARTUM : 


and an economic museum. 


five miles away, is on the White Nile. 
Omdurman was a small village inhabited by 
brigands until the Mahdi settled there after 
the death of Gordon. It became the head- 
quarters of the Khalifa Abdalla, the Mahdi’s 
successor, whose house and baths may still be 
seen, and now it is an extensive native town. 
The central region of the Sudan includes 
the Blue Nile, which is limpid in winter but 
deep chocolate at times of flood. There are 
dense forests covered with fantastic creepers and 
filled with birds of bright 
plumage, troops of baboons 
and small grey 
monkeys; also 
bare tracts in- 
habited only by nomads 
who tend flocks and raise 
precarious crops after the 
annual rains. Sennaar, 
however, a town of 25,000 
inhabitants, is the centre 
of a very fertile country, 
slowly recovering from 
Dervish raids in 1885, 
when almost every mar 
was slain, stores and crops 
were burned, and all the 
young women were taken 
to the Khalifa’s harim. 
The southern region, 
extending to the Uganda 


Central 
Sudan. 
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GORDON COLLEGE. 


Lord Kitchener obtained funds for this memorial to General Gordon. 
are trained here for official and military careers; there are good workshops, laboratories, 
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ve frontier, consists of 

“|. cultivated areas enclosed 
of in a semicircle of forests 
and swamps.’ Darfur 
is an elevated plateau 
3,000 feet above the 
sea, with peaks rising 
to 6,000 and _ 10,000 
feet. The Lado enclave, 
with a Negro popula- 
tion of 250,000, was 
leased to King Leopold 
of Belgium, but has 
now reverted to the 
Sudan. The Gambcla 
enclave, within the 
Abyssinian frontier, is 
leased from Abyssinia 
as a trading-post. 
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Young natives 


MANDATORY STATES. . 


IRAQ. 
§7 


Mesopotamia méans “the Jand between the 
rivers’ Tigris and Euphrates, and is now 
known officially as Iraq. Her boundaries 
cannot be defined precisely, but she may be 
roughly described as bounded on the north by 





KHARTUM: THE MOSQUE. 


During the last twenty-three years Khartum has been largely rebuilt by the British, 
and the Palace of the Governor-General now stands on the site of the old palace where 
Gordon was speared. The Mosque, the largest building in the Sudan, was built by the 
Government at a cost of £8,000. 


Thoto: HH. F. Shepstone. 


BAGHDAD ; 





BANKS OF THE TIGRIS. 


In the background is the bridge of boats which connects the two parts of the town. Jt is 2yo yards Jong and consists 


of twenty-four pontoons which can be swung downstream to let vessels pass. 
The water supply is taken from the river and drunk unfiltered. 


removed, There are few signs of progress at Baghdad. 
Hence a local boil known as the Baghdad button. 


Armenia or Kurdistan, on the west by Syria, 
on the cast by Persia, and on the south-west 

by the deserts of Arabia. 
Iraq contains the sites of the Garden of Eden 
and the Deluge, Ezra’s tomb, and the ruins of 
the Tower of Babcl. Here Scnna- 


and y cherib mustercd his hosts; Bel- 
Legend. shazzar read the writing on the 


_wall ; Nebuchadnezzar heatcd his fiery furnace 
seven times for Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego. Here we may enter the house of 
Sinbad the Sailor, tread in the footsteps of 
Harun-er-Reshid ; watch Jinns careering in 
columns of sand across terrible deserts ; stcep 
our imaginations in all the wonders of the 
‘Arabian Nights.” But the glories departed 
long ago. Mongol invasions were followed by 
centuries of stagnation + is the tyranny of the 
Turks, by a corrupt administration, internal 
strife and rebellion, injustice and oppression, 
poverty and want. It was only during the 
Great War that Britain succeeded in rescuing 


During very high floods the whole bridge is 


this important province from her oppressors 
after a heroic and difficult struggle. 

No Power in the world has any claim com- 
parable with that of Great Britain to control 
the destinies of Irag. During two centuries 
before the Great War, she had performed count- 
less services, involving the sacrifice of many 
lives and vast sums of money, in the develop- 
ment of international trade and communica- 
tions, In the repression of lawlessness and 
piracy on the rivers and in the Persian Gulf. 

And her claim to administer Iraq is reinforced 
by strategic, political and commercial interests, 


Imperial while the intimate connection 
Importance between Iraq and India make the 
of Iraq. future of this region a matter of 


vital concern to the British Empire. Moreover, 
the cnormous improvements effected during the 
recent military occupation, the millions of 
moncy expcnded upon the port of Basra, the 
work on the Hindie barrage and canal system, 
by which 300,000 acres were brought into 
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cultivation in 1918, as well as the friendly 
relations established between the British 
authorities and the Arabs, point to continued 
progress in the future under British auspices. 
In August, 1921, by British advice, the Arab 
Emir Faisal was crowned King of Iraq, and in 
1g2z, in deference to the doctrine of self- 
determination, Great Britain undertook to 
surrender her responsibilities as Mandatory 
Power as soon as Iraq should be admitted to 

the League of Nations. 
Iraq may be said to consist entirely, for all 
practical purposes, of two great rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which unite 


ta at Qurna to form the Shatt-al- 
Arab and flow to the Persian 
Gulf. The length of the Tigris between 


Mosul and Qurna is about 723 miles; that 
of the Euphrates between Meskene and Qurna 


about 1,000 miles; and that of the Shatt-al- 
Arab 107 miles. 

Iraq owed her ancient importance to the 
wealth won from her rich soil of the Delta by 
wonderful systems of irrigation, which have 
now fallen into decay and are being slowly 
restored under British auspices. The Shatt- 
al-Arab is navigable by ocean-going steamers, 
but its utility is impeded by a bank of silt at 
Fao, which compels vessels of large draught to 
wait for the tide or transship a portion of their 
cargo to lighters. 

The native craft are mostly bellams, long 
narrow boats which can be sailed, rowed, or, as 
is more usual, punted or towed, and which can 
carry a load of fifty tons. With their bulging 
white sails, bellams sometimes suggest sea-gulls 
flitting across the waters, but some travellers 
have likened them to gondolas, for the stem and 
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IRAQ: 


A COFFEE HOUSE. 


The calm of Iraqian cafés affords a striking contrast to the bustling animation of Paris boulevards. Here we find 
proud, stately Arabs lining a wall and smoking their long water-pipes meditatively. But these resorts afford them their only 
opportunity of discussing politics and deciding on their attitude towards the Iraqi Parliament which was opened in the 


spring of x94. 
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TRAQ? A GUEA. 
' The gufa is a round wicker boat that was popular on the ‘Vigris 2,600 years ago, and seems but little changed. 
milky-blue-grey in colour, and adds a touch of fantasy to the vivers, especially when filled with bright water-melons. 


stern posts rise in curves and the rowers stand 
up like gondoliers. 

The Tigris has a very swift current and many 
banks of silt which hinder navigation, but the 
most astonishing craft are to be seen there. As 
Mr. Donald Maxwell says: ‘‘ Things that would 
make a Thames waterman sign the pledge 
proceed up and down without arousing any 
comment. Noah's Ark, with its full comple- 
ment, could ply for hire between Basra and 
Baghdad, and the lions roaring would be 
accepted as the necessary accompaniment of 
a somewhat old type of machinery. I have 
seen boats jostling each other cheek by 
jowl that might have been taking part 
in a pageant entitled ‘Ships in All the 
Ages.’ There were Thornycroft motor-boats 
and Sennacherib gufas, Thames steamboats, 
an oil-fuel gunboat and a stern-paddler that 
might have come out of greet of the first 
steamboat on the Clyde. 

The gufa is a round wicker boat or basket 
that was popular on the Tigris two thousand 
six hundred years ago, and still remains a 
‘prominent feature of river traffic. Assyrian 


It isa 


sculptures in the British Muscum show it in use 
exactly as it is to-day, and Mr. Maxwell suggests 
that Noah had one as a dinghy to the Ark. 

Another curiosity of the Upper Tigris is a 
raft of light wood and air-inflated skins, which 
comes down from beyond Baghdad ; the men 
who mancuvre it live in tents to protect them 
from the sun, and use enormous paddles. 

The Marsh-Arabs inhabit strange villages 
made of reeds which abound beside the water- 
_ ways of Iraq. They are bent into 
arches and covered with mats 
woven out of rushes; a straight 
wall of reed-straw is built up at cach end and 
an opening left for an entrance with a coloured 
mat as a door. One of the advantages of these 
villages is that they are easily removable; 
a Marsh-Arab has no difficulty in taking up his 
village and walking away. You may visit one 
of an evening and next morning, lo, it has 
gone! With diligent search you may find it 
ten miles away, but the system is perplexing 
to map makers. 

The Euphrates is more wooded though less 
busy than the Tigris, and there are some 


Movable 
Villages. 
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delightful glimpses of water-side verdure and 
rush-covered shores. But the general nature 
of Iraq river scenery is absolute flatness ; there 
is little or nothing to relieve the monotony, 
merely a great expanse of muddy waters and 
dismal dust, with perhaps a faint suggestion 
of the blue snow-clad mountains of Persia on 
the distant horizon. 

All the misfortunes of recent centuries have 
been due to a lack of water. The ancicnt 
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A SUBURB OF BAGHDAD. 


Though Baghdad itself is a scene of squalor and filth, many of the out- 
skirts are very beautiful with their profusion of palms and processions of 


peasants and milk-white donkeys. 


civilizations of Babylonia obtained their wealth 
from the land, and expended this wealth in 

constructing vast irrigation works, 
Irrigation, which obtained for the country 

the title of the ‘Granary of the 
World.” The Mongol invasions of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries and the Turkish 
conquest in 1638 destroyed the irrigation works 
and with them the prosperity of the country 





and its hopes of recuperation. To add to the 
disaster, the forests in the highlands of Armenia 
and Kurdistan were destroyed by goats to the 
detriment of rainfall in the region where the 
Tigris and the Euphrates have their sources. 
In order to improve the volume of water in 
these rivers, it would therefore be necessary 
to take steps for the afforestation of Armenia. 
But the immediate need is the revival of irri- 
gation on an extensive scale. In 1909 Sir 
William Willcocks, as adviser to 
the Turkish Ministry of Public 
Works, submitted a scheme for the 
irrigation of 3$ million acres at a 
total capital cost of £26,000,000, 
and a beginning was made with 
British capital, but the Turkish 
-Government did: not proceed with 
the work and then the War came, ter- 
minating all prospects of progress. 

The prospects of carrying out 
irrigation successfully depend largely 
on a solution of the labour problem. 
At present there are less than ten 
persons to a square mile, the town 
dwellers and nomads cannot com- 
bine, and there is still a feeling of 
imsecurity, but pilgrim centres of 
great sanctity and the fertility of 
the soil attract immigrants who will 
be largely reinforced under a more 
settled administration with greater 
facility of communications. At 
present, local irrigation is restricted 
to huge paddle wheels with buckets, 
and bullocks hauling large leather 
skins by a rope over a wheel. 

The cultivation of the date palm 
is the most important branch of 
agriculture, the export averaging 
about 60,000 tons annually, and 
amounting to 80 per cent. of the 
world’s total produce, though Iraq dates are 
inferior in quality to those of Egypt and Algiers. 
Coarse rice is grown in large, increas- 
ing quantities, wheat and barley are 
the chief crops in the north, but the 
difficulties of transport ,=have restricted expor- 
tation ; cotton, tobacco, opium, fruit and vege- 
tables also offer possibilities of development. 

The 1920 census reveals a total population 


Produce. 
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of 2,849,282 apart from the 200,000 
pilgrims who visit the Shi‘ah shrines 
annually. There are 


Population. 1,146,685 Sunnite and 

1,494,015 Shi‘ah Muham- 
madans, 87,500 Jews and 78,800 
Christians. Sunnites predominate in 


Mosul vilayet, Shi‘ahs in Basraq, 
and in Baghdad vilayet are 524,000 
Sunnites and 750,430 Shi‘ahs. 

The Arabs are the dominant element 
and have imposed their language to a 
greatextent. About half of them consist 
of nomad or semi-nomad tribes,who have 
maintained patriarchal government 
for 4,000 ycars with the proviso that 
patriarchs can be deposed when they 
become unpopular. The Turks never 
exercised more than a limited authority 
over them, and attempts to collect taxes 
were often met by open rebellion. 

The Arabs are generally intelligent 
and impressionable, and possessed of 

a certain subtlety of mind, 


Arabs. but slovenly and uncrca- 
tive in practical matters, 
full of personal ambitions and 


jealousies, and preferring theft or 
blackmail to more regular means of 
livelihood. The Marsh-Arabs are not 
really Arabs at all. They are a 
peculiar people who live in their 
movable reed villages, depending 
chiefly'on fishing and the produce of 
their buffaloes. The Kurds _ pre- 
dominate in the hills and thcir lawless- 
ness seems irrepressible. They carry 
on blood-feuds and have the utmost contempt 
‘for human life Without the intelligence and 
imagination of the Arabs, they are capable of 
more sustained industry and have superior 
physical stamina. The Persians have concen- 
trated in the holy cities, but some thousands of 
them are engaged in trade at Baghdad. Before 
the War there were perhaps two hundred Euro- 
peans in the whole country, missionaries, engi- 
neers, commercial representatives, consuls and 
archeologists. This number has been increased 
considerably by the presence of British troops. 
The Baghdad railway was intended to provide 
an avenue for German commerce to the East, 
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THE LEANING MINARET,. 


MOSUI.: 


Mosul, on the Tigris, is an important trade-centre and has some two 
hundred flour mills, but ,the streets are undrained and unpaved, many 
diseases are prevalent and the architecture is rudimentary. 
minaret, however, is an imposing relic of the past, with quaint primitive 
carvings and a tendency to deviate from the perpendicular, 
to the Mihrab Mosque. ; 


‘This great 


Jt is attached 


starting from the terminus of the Anatolian 
railway at Konieh and proceeding to the 
Persian Gulf at Koweit, a total 
length of 1,550 miles. At the out- 
break of the war, about 1,200 miles. 
were in operation, and the first through train 
ran from Basra to Baghdad in January, 1920. 
Baghdad, the capital, possesses a situation 
very favourable to a great city, all the chief 
lines of communication converging 
thither, food supplies being pro- 
curable from the Euphrates area, 
and the Tigris being navigable by river steamers 
from the Persian Gulf. Baghdad was founded 


Baghdad. 
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in 762 A.D. and came to cover some twenty-five 
square miles, spreading the fame of her learning 
all over the world, occupying among Oriental 
peoples a position similar to that which Rome 
held in the West. But how are the mighty 
fallen! Where are the ancient splendours of 
the romantic capital of the Khalifs. Baghdad 
was sacked in 1258 and sank to insignificance 
under the baneful rule of the Turks. Now we 
find one broad street, for which the British 
occupation was responsible, but otherwise 
nothing save narrow twisting alleys and 
gloomy bazaars covered with arched masonry. 
Everything is drab and grey and dusty, and it 
is only at night-time that quaint corners and 
picturesque glimpses are revealed, when a deep 
blue sky peers through rare openings overhead 
with the twinkle of innumerable stars. Baghdad, 
however, still remains the Mecca of Shi‘ah 
Muhammadans, and from time to time we light 
upon wonderful blue 
domes and minarets ; 
in the golden towers of 
Khadamain we recog- 
nise the last relic of 
Baghdad’s ancicnt 
magnificence. This is 
a great place of pil- 
grimage and so jeal- 
ously guarded that it 
is said no Christian 
would ever be allowed 
to come out of the 
great mosque alive. A 
golden chain hangs 
across the entrance and 
all good Moslems must 
kiss it as they enter 
the sacred precincts. 
On the Euphrates, 
due south of Baghdad, 
are the re- 
mains of 
Babylon, 
where excavations on a 
large scale have been 
carried on since 1899. 


Babylon. 
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THE PpooOL OF SILOAM. 


Here a blind man was sent by Christ to wash and recover 
Here also the famous Siloam inscription was 
accidentally discovered in 1880. 


existed in prehistoric 
times, though the 


z his sight. 
earliest houses are not aeaa. 





more than 4,000 years old and the glories of 
the city.date from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
(605-562 B.C.). First impressions of the cxca- 
vations may be disappointing, for it is a vast 
wilderness of brick, a place of loneliness and 
utter desolation. The world-famous hanging 
gardens are now a mass of rubble, the great 
temple of Marduk is a dust-heap, and of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar not one stone remains 
standing upon another. 

Basra, on the Persian Gulf, is also disappoint- 
ing. She has been styled the ‘‘ Venice of the 
Fast,” because she possesses many waterways 
and her boats are like gondolas. But she can 
boast of no architecture and, but for a fringe 
of palms and orange trecs, she might be merely 
a row of quays along a river not unlike the 
Thames at Tilbury. 

Hit, known to the Arabs as “ the. Mouth of 
Hell,’* is grim and evil-smelling. It surveys a 
wild and desolate 
region of sulphurous 
smoke and fiery heat, 
the “desert of the 
flaming sword,” which 
guards the spot where 
theological scholars 
have recognised the 
Garden of Eden. 

Mosul is interesting 
for the vicinity of 
Nineveh, and it is the 
chief collecting and 
distributing centre for 
the commerce of Kur- 
distan. The present 
population is g0,000. 

Kut-al-Amara is one 
of the most renowned 


places in 
Amara. _ the British 
Empire. 
But it is far from 


attractive, with cold 
driving rains and thick 
slimy mud during the 
winter, dust storms 
and scorching desert 
blasts during the 
summer. Its narrow 
Streets and alleys are 
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THE DAMASCUS GATE. 


To most travellers Jerusalem is a disappointment, and one is surprised to find how little remains of the ancient city. In 
olden days Zion was about a third larger than it is to-day, and where now the husbandman wields his ploughshare, stately 


palaces stood, fitting monuments of a great capital. 


little better than an open drain, where 4,000 
Arabs dwell in hovels of decaying brushwood and 
mud. It was in conditions even worse than 
these that British troops found it in December, 
1916, on arriving utterly exhausted after the 
battle of Ctesiphon to remain until April, 1917, 
when they were compelled to surrender through 
lack of supplies. It is now surrounded by ruins, 
trenches, dug-outs and gun-pits, strewn with 
the graves of the dead and the wreckage of war. 
But a new British Kut has been founded three 
miles down stream and is assuming considerable 
importance as the centre of a big grain-growing 
area and the starting point of the Kut-Baghdad 
railway. 


PALESTINE. 
§ 8 
The interest of Palestine is religious and 
sentimental rather than political. The country 
is isolated by the mountains of Lebanon on the 
north, deserts to the east and south, and the 
Mediterranean on the west, but is of 


strategic importance as guardian of the high- 
way out of Syria into Egypt. Having passed 
under British administration after the victories 
of Lord Allenby in 1918, it was placed under a 
British mandate from the League of Nations 
in 1923; an attempt had becn made to intro- 
duce democracy by ordering an election in the 
previous year, but scarcely anyone troubled to 
vote and the legislature was accordingly aban- 
doned. The administration seems, however, 
to be proving a success in spite of sporadic 
disturbances. Many improvements have been 
made since the overthrow of the Turks. Rail- 
ways are being built, modern machinery i is being 
introduced, water is supplied by pipes across 
the Sinai desert ; security has never been so 
great since the days of the Romans. But 
though Zionist organizations are inviting settlers 
from all parts of the world, the Jews form 
only eleven per cent. of the population. 

The imagination cannot fail to be stirred on 
approaching Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, the 
port of Jerusalem. We are drawing nigh 
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to the Holy Land amid scenes of singular 
beauty. Here in the roadstead there are 
fishing boats identical with those of the 
Apostles. In those white, flat-roofed houses 
dwelled Simon the Tanner; St. Peter raised 
Tabitha to life, and had his strange vision 
of ‘‘a great sheet knit at the four corners, 
wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts 
of the earth and wild beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air.” 

But when we land we reccive a shock 
from the vociferous importunities of the boat- 
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First we come to five hundred gardens full of 
the most luscious oranges in the world, pipless 
fruits whose seed was brought from China by 
an Armenian monk. Some of them are fifteen 
inches round and 1,592,685 cases were exported 
in 1923. Then we enter the Plain of Sharon, 
whose famous rose proves to be a narcissus and 
covers the land in perfumed profusion all 
through the spring. It is a generous land, 
where vines and varicd fruits thrive, but its 
prosperity might be increased twentyfold by 
drainage and skilful farming. We wind up 





NAZARETH. 


The scene of Christ's childhood seems to have altered little since New Testament days, and attracted no attention until 


the time of Constantine. 
beauty of their women. 


men; the dirty, narrow, squalid streets filled 
with jostling donkeys and camels. Prosperity 
might have been expected at Jaffa, for during 
a thousand years it was the chief landing place 
of pilgrims, but after the Crusades desolation 
set in and in the fourteenth century it was a 
mere collection of tents with no habitable house 
remaining. It is only on leaving this repulsive 
port that we begin to appreciate the attractions 
of the Land of Promise. _ 


The Christians bere are celebrated for their kindness and courtesy, but more especially for the 


valleys, climb hills like domes, enter a greyer 
and more barren district, and then the towers 
and walls of Jerusalem meet our gaze against 
the sky. It was here that ancient Romans, 
caracolling Crusaders and successive bands 
of pilgrims obtained their first glimpse of 
the Holy City. The scene has been changed 
perhaps by new farm buildings and a gross 
German edifice which now serves as Government 
House, but there is the Mount of Olives as it 
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there in a little valley 
drained by the brook 
Kedron, is the garden of 
Gethsemane ; and presently 
we perceive the purple 
valley of the Jordan, the 
blue mirror of the Dead 
Sea, and the tableland of 
Moab, the washpot of the 
Psalmist, which the League 
of Nations has renamed 
Transjordania. 

Jerusalem, like Jaffa, is 
very pleasant from afar, 
but disappointing at close 
quarters. To begin with, 
we expected vastness and 
grandeur and all the atmo- 
sphere of the New Testa- 
ment. But we soon find 
that very little remains of 
the cradle of Christianity. 
Peace may at last be within 
her walls, but the prosperity 
of her palaces has disap- 
peared. Indecd, very little 
remains of her ancient city. 
The walls were built in the 
sixteenth century, all the 
houses are new, and it is 
necessary to dig from 30 to 
100 feet in order to discover 
traces of Zion. Medieval 
Jerusalem, however,  re- 
mains beautiful and won- 
derful, and serves to console pilgrims who came 
to tread on holy ground only to be informed 
that all the sites of the Passion are in dispute. 
The mosques which occupy the quadrangle of 
the Temple are overwhelming with their unex- 
pected loveliness. Sir Martin Conway acclaims 
them as the most superb examples of architec- 
ture in the world. ‘‘ The proportions of all the 
parts are perfect,’”’ he says, ‘‘ and the interior 
raises a visitor’s pleasure to a yet higher plane ; 
the gold and rich colour,@#he precious marbles, 
the satisfying form of every detail in the dim 
submerging light which filters through the tinted 
windows combine to produce an effect that 
abides in my memory as overwhelming.” 
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said to bear the imrrint of Christ's footstep. 3 
Place of Omar, tradition affirming that he prayed there on first entering the city. 
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JERUSALEM + MOSQUE AIL-AKSA. 


Originally a magnificent Basilica raised in honour of the Virgin in §36 A.D., 
‘the Mosque contains the tomb of the murderers of Thomas A Becket, and a stone 


The illustration shows the so-called 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, however, 
is disappointing. A church was built there in 
336 A.D., but was destroyed either 


Srcicnre by fire or Muhammadans, and the 
present garish edifice dates only from 
1810. It issaid to cover not only the Sepulchre, 


but also the place of Crucifixion, although - 
the authorities are not agreed. However, if 
the Sepulchre be approached in the right spirit, 
awe and devotion may be readily inspired. It is 
only 6} feet by 6‘feet, and a few persons soon fill 
it, but everything is encased in marble, crowds of 
lamps hang from the ceiling and gleam through 
the gloom, and the whole atmosphere is so 
strange that it can never be forgotten. At all 
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hours, in every part of the church, bands of 
worshippers may be seen flitting from altar to 
altar with tapers in their hands, kneeling to 
venerate mysteries, finally descending into the 
bowels of the earth, first to the Chapel of 
St. Helena, and then to the cavern where the 
instruments of the Passion were miraculously 
revealed.. Within these walls are many marvels 
--the Stone of Unction, where the body of 
the Redeemer was laid when taken down 
from the Cross ; the Column of Scourging ; the 
place where the soldiers plaited a Crown of 
Thorns ; and the two holes in the wall where, 
on Easter Eve, fire descends from Heaven to 
light the candles on the altar. Here thousands 
of Oriental Christians assemble from all parts 
of the world: to take part in scenes that have 
no counterpart elsewhere in the ceremonies of 
the Church. - The Bishop, who is alone in the 
Sepulchre, passes out the fire through a hole, 
and the pilgrims, in wild excitement, rush with 
their tapers and candles to have them kindled 
from the sacred flame. Sometimes the press of 
the crowd is so great that soldiers have to 
intervene to restore order. 

Bethlehem is six miles away from Jerusalem. 
It is picturesquely situated on a terraced hill 

and has a grotto of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem. .a Chapel of the Manger, an altar 

of the Wise Men, and an altar 
of the Innocents on the spot where thousands 
of Herod’s victims were buried. There arc 
several monasteries and schools, and 8,000 
inhabitants, who have always been celebrated 
for their turbulence and beauty. 

The Sea of Galilee is very beautiful at sunrise 
or sunset, when the brown hills are brilliant 
with colour, and best of all when moonlight 
casts deep shadows in the waters. There are 
little bays of exquisite loveliness, nowhere more 
lovely than at Gennesareth, where the beaches, 
pearly white with myriads of minute shells, are 
fringed with oleanders and washed by limpid 
waters. The lake is still subject to violent 
storms as in the days of the Gospels, and earth- 
quakes are not infrequent. | 

It is now possible to go down from Jerusalem 
_ to Jericho without falling among thieves, but 

it is a dreary journey through a naked land, 
though the outskirts of Jericho contain the 
richest soil in the Palestine of to-day. Jericho 


has a population of about three hundred, and 
no trace of the past exists save a ruined tower, 
said to be the site of the house of Zacchzus. 
The Dead Sea is surely the most melancholy 
place on earth. No living creature can exist 
in its waters on account of the 
- extreme salinity; but that is not 
the origin of the name, which is 
due to the stillness of the surface. It is denied 
that birds do not fly over the waters, which, 
however, are dense enough to prevent men 
from sinking. The water is so buoyant that it 
is possible to lic on the surface as on a couch, 
but swimming is difficult as the feet tend to 
fly up. | 
Nazareth has altered very little since New 
Testament days. The streets are dark and 
narrow, but cleaner and more dainty than any 
others in Palestine. The population is mild and 
intelligent, and hostile to nobody but Jews. 
We are shown the carpenter’s shop where 
Joseph worked, the well where Mary drew 
water; and a column where the Archangel 
Gabriel appeared to her at the Annunciation. 
Nazareth was the Turco-German head-quarters 
during the Great War, and was captured by 
British Yeomanry in 1918. 


SYRIA, 


§9 

France has received a mandate from the 
League of Nations to administer Syria, which 
embraces the Lebanon, Damascus and Aleppo. 
Beyrout, the chief town of the Lebanon, is 
becoming rapidly modernized, and has a great 
export trade in silk, cotton and sponges. It 
is a starting place for the famous cedars, now 
consisting of some four hundred trees, which 
have been preserved ‘only through-appeals to 
superstition. 

Damascus 1s pleasantly situated on the Anti- 
Lebanon plateau, watered by many streams, 
surrounded by orchards and 
gardens of climbing roses which 
have been celebrated enthusiasti- 
cally by the poets of Arabia. There are 
some magnificent private houses and constant 
delights are afforded by the street scenes, the 
bright costumes and the animated bazaars, 
which are far more extensive and imposing 
than those of Cairo. 


The 
Dead Sea. 


Damascus. 


